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CHAPTEE    XIX. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  FIRE-BRIGADE. 


'  Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 
Broadswords  and  targes." 

—Sib  W.  Scott. 


After  the  description  that  has  been  given  of  Ezeszo- 
low,  it  will  perhaps  be  surprising  to  hear  that  it 
boasted  of  a  Fire-Brigade,  not  large  in  number,  and 
only  of  very  recent  existence,  but  owning  gorgeous 
uniforms,  high  boots,  and  glittering  helmets,  which  the 
wearers  fondly  believed  far  to  outshine  those  of  all 
dragoon  regiments.  They  recruited  their  ranks  from 
the  most  respectable  tradesmen  of  the  place, — that  is, 
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of  course,  Christian  tradesmen,  for  Jews  do  not  come 
under  that  head — at  least,  not  in  Galicia.  There  were 
the  bookbinder,  the  apothecary,  the  sacristan,  the  car- 
penter, shining  foremost  in  the  ranks,  and  leading  on 
the  lower  portion,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  apprentices 
and  two  or  three  waiters,  to  honour  and  glory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  whenever  a  chimney  was  on 
fire,  every  tradesman  in  the  place  would  drop  his  occu- 
pation like  a  hot  potato  and  precipitate  himself  on 
to  the  scene  of  action — having,  of  course,  first  put  on 
his  gorgeous  uniform  and  donned  his  shining  helmet. 
Thus  the  bookbinder  would  fling  away  his  half-bound 
book,  the  apothecary  would  leave  standing  his  half- 
mixed  pills,  the  barber  abandon  his  half-shaved  vic- 
tim, the  sacristan  put  down  the  censer  of  smoking 
incense  and  desert  the  Cure,  leaving  him  to  bury  the 
dead  or  baptise  the  living  as  best  he  could  without 
help. 

Whether  this  arrangement  would  answer  in  the  long- 
run,  was  a  question  which  as  yet  remained  unan- 
swered. The  promising  institution  had  only  sprung 
into  life  a  month  ago,  and  its  valuable  qualities  had 
not  as  yet  been  called  to  the  test.  In  the  meantime 
everybody  was  very  sanguine  and  very  pleased  with 
their  helmets.  They  had  also  constructed  a  sort  of 
skeleton  edifice  of  wood,  for  practising  scaling  walls 
and  the  saving  of  life ;  and  every  Sunday  afternoon 
they  marched  about  the  town  in  order,  and,  of  course, 
in  full  uniform,  with  the  apothecary  at  the  head,  and 
the  two  youngest  waiters  beating  drums.     The  precise 
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object  of  these  parades,  which  extended  indiscrimi- 
nately over  all  parts  of  the  town,  was  not  evident ; 
and  the  drums  were  irritating  to  the  uninterested : 
but  at  least  it  was  a  sight  to  look  at,  and  it  was 
something  out  of  the  common  to  see  one's  tradesmen, 
who  on  week-days  stood  behind  counters  in  shabby 
attire,  decked  out  so  brilliantly,  and  half  throttled 
in  the  splendid  coils  of  uncombustible  rope  winding 
round  their  bodies.  For  a  small  man  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  carry  off  these  uncombustible  coils  with 
dignity.  For  instance,  the  bookbinder,  who  was  pale 
and  insignificant,  gave  you  the  impression  of  being  an 
ornamental  object  on  which  it  had  been  found  con- 
venient to  wind  the  rope. 

The  Fire-Brigade  also  owned  two  water-pumps,  bril- 
liantly painted  and  quite  as  ornamental  as  themselves. 
It  was  supposed  that  these  were  to  do  wonders  in 
quelling  future  fires  ;  but  as  yet  the  shoemaker,  under 
whose  charge  they  were  placed,  had  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  their  system,  and  felt  a  little 
nervous  as  to  results. 

Of  course  all  this  magnificence  must  be  paid  for ; 
and  by  the  time  that  all  the  twenty-five  members  of 
the  brigade  were  arrayed,  and  the  skeleton  edifice 
was  completed,  and  the  buckets  were  paid  for,  their 
funds  had  run  very  low,  and  how  to  replenish  them 
became  an  object  of  serious  consideration.  Opinions 
differed  a  good  deal  on  this  point,  and  the  meetings 
held  in  the  bookbinder's  back -shop  were  apt  to  be 
stormy  at  this  time.     Some   of  the  lower  members, 
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amongst  whom  were  the  saddler  and  the  barber,  voted 
for  simply  sending  round  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and 
requesting  each  person  to  put  down  any  sum  they 
were  inclined  to  give  towards  the  sustenance  of  this 
valuable  institution  ;  and  the  waiters  and  apprentices 
declared  themselves  ready  to  go  round  with  the 
paper,  in  bands  of  two  and  two ;  and  they  did  not 
think  that  any  one  would  be  able  to  refuse  a  petition 
when  presented  by  themselves  in  full  uniform.  But 
the  apothecary  and  the  bookbinder  would  not  hear  of 
anything  so  utterly  devoid  of  dignity ;  they  had  much 
loftier  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  in  this  opinion  they 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  sacristan.  When  asked 
what  proposal  they  had  to  put  forward,  the  apothecary 
took  the  word,  and  explained  that  the  thing  ought  to 
be  done  in  much  better  style :  according  to  his  notions, 
when  you  asked  people  to  give  money,  you  must  also 
give  them  something  for  it.  Here  being  pressed  by 
the  shoemaker  in  rather  energetic  language  to  come  to 
the  point  without  more  ado,  he  did  so,  and  proposed 
that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  raised  by  a  public 
entertainment.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  any- 
thing to  be  given  in  the  open  air ;  for  a  concert  they  did 
not  possess  sufficient  musical  powers  :  therefore,  al- 
though the  Carnival  was  still  some  way  off,  and  this  was 
not  the  proper  time  for  dancing,  their  best  course  and 
most  profitable  one  would  still  be  to  give  a  ball.  Where- 
upon the  Fire-Brigade  unanimously  presented  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  leader  for  his  intelligent  and  able  ad- 
vice, and  the  proposition  was  acceded  to  with  general 
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acclamation.  Only  the  sacristan  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  how  far,  in  his  position,  his  personal  co-operation 
in  the  matter  would  be  considered  correct :  he  did  not 
object  to  balls  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was  possible  that 
his  presence  at  one  might  be  thought  undesirable  by 
the  Cur^. 

The  undertaking  was  by  no  means  as  formidable 
as  it  may  sound  to  the  uninitiated.  It  consisted  sim- 
ply in  hiring  the  room,  paying  for  the  lights  and  the 
music,  and  for  getting  the  floor  swept  and  waxed, 
and  then  issuing  cards  of  invitation  at  one  florin  and 
a  half  or  two  florins  a-head.  Providing  the  supper 
never  entered  into  the  programme;  those  who  could 
and  would  pay  for  it  ordered  what  they  wanted,  and 
the  others  did  without. 

During  the  whole  of  the  week  before  the  ball,  a 
gentle  excitement  pervaded  the  town,  and  animated  all 
the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Volunteer  Fire-Bri- 
gade.  You  could  not  enter  the  shop  of  a  Christian 
tradesman  without  being  at  once  assailed  by  the  ques- 
tion, "  Are  you  coming  to  our  ball  ? "  and  being  pestered 
to  take  twice  as  many  tickets  as  you  wanted. 

The  weather  broke  two  days  before  the  great  day, 
and  the  roads  got  bad.  People  were  therefore  a  good 
deal  surprised  when  in  the  forenoon  of  the  ball-day 
Count  Przeszechowski's  carriage  was  seen  on  the 
Place,  drawn  up  before  the  inn.  No  other  carriages 
had  come  in  from  the  country. 

At  the  officers'  table  that  day  at  dinner  the  conver- 
sation was  of  nothing  but  the  ball  prospects. 
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"Of  course,  Bodenbach,  we  are  vis-a-vis  for  the 
quadrilles  to-night  ? "  called  out  Lieutenant  Langenfeld 
across  to  his  friend. 

"Who?  I?"  said  Otto,  looking  up.  "I  am  not 
going  to  be  there." 

"  Not  going  to  be  there  ? "  from  everybody,  in  differ- 
ent tones  of  voice.  "  Why,  Bodenbach,  what  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  at  the  ball." 

Here  Lieutenant  Farkas,  a  young  man  who  had  an 
unfortunate  talent  for  saying  wrong  things  at  wrong 
moments,  spoke — 

"But  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska  is  going  to 
be  there.     I  heard  it  for  certain  this  morning." 

Otto  shru£^f]jed  his  shoulders,  and  muttered  that  that 
could  in  no  way  affect  his  plans.  But  his  indifference 
was  too  obviously  put  on,  and  took  nobody  in.  The 
announcement  was  very  surprising,  for  Otto  had  let 
fall  nothing  of  his  resolve  before.  He  had  made  no 
remark  when  he  had  first  heard  of  the  ball,  neither 
when  it  was  mentioned  before  him  that  Comtesse 
Halka  was  probably  going  to  be  there,  but  everybody 
had  taken  his  presence  for  granted. 

Langenfeld  would  have  liked  to  press  the  question 
further,  but  Otto  was  in  one  of  his  impenetrable  moods  ; 
so  he  forbore  wisely,  and  looked  about  for  another 
vis-a-vis. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  ball  was  beginning,  the  strains 
of  the  music  could  be  heard  faintly  down  in  the  street ; 
and  Otto,  as  he  walked  along  to  supper,  with  his  cigar 
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lit,  heard  them  too.  He  glanced  up  at  the  lighted 
windows  where  he  had  amused  himself  very  fairly  last 
winter,  and  wondered  lazily  whether  the  ball  was  going 
to  be  full.  He  did  not  feel  any  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, nor  the  slightest  regret  for  his  resolution.  If  he 
could  have  shirked  the  dancing,  he  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  go  and  look  on ;  but  this  would  have 
been  making  himself  still  more  conspicuous  than  by 
his  absence.  How  could  he,  an  engaged  man,  dance 
with  any  one  but  his  own  beautiful  bride  ?  The  very 
thought  was  unendurable  to  him.  Besides,  Comtesse 
Halka  was  to  be  there ;  he  had  not  met  her  since  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico,  and  there  might  be  a  little  awkward- 
ness to  get  over,  which  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  avoid. 
He  turned  in  at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  betook  him- 
self to  his  solitary  supper  in  the  eating-room,  straight 
below  where  the  ball  was  going  on.  But  woe  to  the 
unfortunate  man  who  expects  to  be  attended  to  under 
these  circumstances !  Every  one  in  the  inn  was  off 
their  balance  or  out  of  their  senses;  the  dingy  eating- 
room  was  deserted ;  all  the  waiters  were  figuring  to- 
night in  their  nobler  character  of  Fire-Brigadesmen. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fruitless  attempt.  Otto 
captured  somebody,  who  after  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  brought  him  some  food ;  and  then  he  sat  down 
half  famished,  by  the  light  of  one  wretched  little  oil- 
lamp,  to  his  solitary  supper,  without  even  a  newspaper 
to  beguile  the  absolute  solitude,  for  all  the  newspapers 
had  been  cleared  away,  no  one  knew  where,  in  the  gen- 
eral confusion.     People  had  almost  ceased  arriving  by 
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this  time.  He  had  heard  them  passing  in  "by  the  open 
entrance,  sometimes  girls'  voices  talking  and  laughing 
to  each  other,  sometimes  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  or  the 
clanking  of  swords.  Up-stairs,  dancing  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  ceiling  trembled  under  the  waltzers' 
feet ;  the  vibration  touched  even  Otto's  poor  little 
lamp,  making  the  smoky  glass-chimney  rattle  monot- 
onously. It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  Otto,  in  the 
dingy  dining-room  down-stairs,  rose  from  his  cheerless 
repast ;  and  just  as  he  was  stretching  and  yawning,  and 
thinking  to  himself  that  he  supposed  he  had  better  be 
getting  home  and  to  bed,  up-stairs  the  last  arrival  was 
entering  the  ball-room — the  most  important  arrival, 
which  everybody  had  been  looking  out  for  anxiously 
for  the  last  half-hour,  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska 
and  her  mother. 

Comtesse  Halka  had  long  ago  outlived  the  period 
when  to  enter  a  ball-room  is  a  matter  of  trepidation  ;  she 
had  perfectly  acquired  that  languid,  high-bred  air  which 
is  so  becoming  when  gracefully  worn.  But  to-day  there 
was  a  change,  a  very  slight  change,  in  her  demeanour  ; 
there  was  a  delicate  flush  on  her  cheek,  there  was 
something  in  her  grey  eyes  that  was  not  quite  their 
usual  calmness — something  that  had  not  been  in  them 
even,  on  that  memorable  evening  seven  years  ago,  after 

she  had  returned  Count  A his  ring.     It  might  be 

anxiety,  it  might  be  pleasure;  what  people  saw  was 
only  that  Comtesse  Halka  was  in  wonderful  looks,  and 
a  shade  more  animated — or,  as  some  said,  more  alive 
— than  usual.     She  was  dressed  with  her  usual  unim- 
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peachable  taste/ her  long- trained  silk  dress — whicli  had 
already  done  service  in  the  capital  last  season,  but 
which  was  considered  good  enough  for  Ezeszolow — of 
some  indescribable  shade,  which  was  neither  exactly 
yellow  nor  exactly  fawn-colour,  but  something  between 
the  two,  and  almost  matching  her  hair  in  colour,  quite 
devoid  of  the  fluttering  ribbons  and  garlands  of  flowers 
which  were  conspicuous  on  most  of  the  other  toilets. 
Of  jewels  she  wore  a  heavy  necklace  of  old  and  curi- 
ously-worked gold  ornaments,  long  ear-rings  of  the 
same,  a  couple  of  tea-roses  in  her  hair,  and  another  on 
the  front  of  her  dress.  As  she  took  her  place  in  the 
quadrille,  all  eyes  were  upon  her  still :  she  was  the 
centre  of  observation  and  interest ;  her  presence  was  a 
compliment  to  the  ball;  the  whole  Fire-Brigade  was 
flattered  as  a  body,  and  each  of  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire-Brigade  was  flattered  individually  and 
personally.  The  little  bookbinder,  who,  with  the  hair- 
dresser's daughter  on  his  arm,  was  standing  not  far  off, 
and  who,  relieved  of  his  uncombustible  coils,  was  breath- 
ing more  freely  to-night,  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her ; 
the  sacristan,  who  had  so  far  overcome  his  religious 
scruples  as  to  find  his  presence  at  the  ball  possible,  but 
whose  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  amusements,  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
on,  and  swelling  in  silent  triumph.  The  Comtesse 
belonged  to  a  different  sphere  from  the  Ezeszolow 
world,  and  she  had  been  gracious  enough  to  take  part 
in  their  modest  entertainment — she,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  pass  every  season  in  the  capital,  and  who 
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could  surely  not  be  supposed  to  care  mucli  for  the 
mere  amusement  of  dancing.  Of  all  the  ladies  present 
she  knew  only  the  Colonel's  and  the  Starosta's  ^  fam- 
ilies ;  she  was  the  only  representative  of  the  country 
gentry, — everybody  else  was  outside  her  circle  ;  and  her 
manner  as  regarded  them  was  a  sort  of  passive  ignoring, 
which  yet  was  not  arrogance,  because  she  seemed  sim- 
ply to  overlook  their  presence.  There  were  prettier 
faces  tlian  hers  in  the  room,  and  younger  ones,  and 
there  were  also  fresher  dresses ;  but  Halka,  although 
she  did  not  perhaps  outshine  them  all,  still  put  them 
all  at  a  disadvantage.  You  might  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  company  before,  but  now  unaccount- 
ably they  fell  in  your  eyes.  To  look  at  her  sauntering 
through  the  figures  of  the  quadrille  in  her  old  yellow 
silk,  made  one  think  that  to  be  young  and  fresh  was  to 
be  vulgar,  that  to  be  airily  dressed  was  to  be  tawdry, 
that  nothing  was  worth  looking  at  but  that  aristocratic 
paleness,  and  no  vivacity  so  fascinating  as  those  grace- 
ful impassive  motions. 

Before  Comtesse  Halka  had  got  through  half  of  the 
.first  figure,  she  had,  while  appearing  only  to  be  con- 
versing with  her  partner,  ascertained  that  Otto  Boden- 
bach  was  not  in  the  room,  and  realised  her  own  posi- 
tion perfectly,  in  all  its  details  and  bearings. 

"  You  will  have  been  surprised  to  find  such  a  well- 
filled  room  to-night,  Comtesse,''  her  partner,  a  young 
dragoon  officer,  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  Equitation, 

1  Starosta  is  in  Poland  a  high  official  position. 
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was  saying.     "  It  is  quite  wonderful  for  Ezeszolow— 
thirty-two  dancing  couples  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  the  room  looks  unusually  brilliant  with 
all  these  uniforms." 

"  Oh,  uncommonly  brilliant,  but  it  puts  us  dragoons 
rather  at  a  disadvantage.  I  am  in  constant  terror  this 
evening  of  being  taken  for  a  Fire-Brigadesman." 

"Well,  and  what  particular  harm  would  that  do 
you?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  dreadful ;  only  it  is  not  the  Fire- 
Brigadesmen  alone — I  must  necessarily  also  be  a  car- 
penter, or  a  shoemaker,  or  some  other  trade." 

"  But  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  you  t^  think 
that  you  are  not  alone  exposed  to  that  danger ;  you  have 
plenty  brother  officers  to  keep  you  in  countenance." 

"  Yes,  we  are  all  here  to-night,  every  single  officer  in 
the  place,  I  think ;  but  stop,  let  me  see,  I  remember 
hearing  that  somebody  wasn't  coming — Bodenbach,  or 
Bodenberg,  or  some  name  of  that  sort,  the  one  who 
has  the  handsome  horse ;  don't  you  know,  Comtesse  1 
I  have  only  been  a  week  here,  and  I  hardly  know 
all  their  names  yet." 

"  I  don't  know  the  horse,  but  I  know  Baron  Boden- 
bach," returned  Comtesse  Halka,  so  quietly  that  her 
partner  never  suspected  upon  what  dangerous  ground 
he  had  touched.  "  He  is  a  good  dancer  ;  but  there  are 
plenty  dancers  to-night,  so  I  don't  suppose  he  will  be 
much  missed." 

About  the  same  time  Otto,  down-stairs,  had  come 
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out  of  the  eating-room,  and  was  standing  in  tlie  dark- 
ness of  the  covered  entrance  lighting  his  cigar,  pre- 
vious to  getting  into  the  street.  He  knew  they  were  at 
the  quadrille  by  the  music,  an  arrangement  of  airs  from 
"  Flotte  Bursche,"  which  he  was  very  familiar  with  from 
last  winter.  The  small  Jewish  orchestra  had  little 
variety  in  its  repertoire.  "I  used  to  think  it  very 
jolly  last  winter,"  he  soliloquised,  while  shutting  up  his 
pocket-matchbox. 

There  were  steps  coming  down  the  staircase,  and 
voices  talking ;  two  of  the  non-dancers,  infantry  officers, 
come  down  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  during  the 
quadrille,  and  escape  from  the  overheated  ball-room 
— both  fanning  themselves  vigorously  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

"  Very  foolish  of  him,"  one  was  saying,  "  to  show  his 
pique  so  plainly." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  other ;  "  it  is  the 
only  wise  thing  I  have  ever  seen  him  do.  Do  you  think 
it  can  be  pleasant  to  show  yourself  alongside  of  the  rival 
who  has  supplanted  you  ? " 

"  People  thought  the  affair  likely  enough  last  winter; 
though  I,  for  one,  was  always  ready  to  bet  upon  the 

other Ha,  Bodenbach  !  is  that  you  ? "   and  the 

start  which  the  speaker  gave  convinced  Otto,  if  he  had 
wanted  a  proof,  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. "  It  is  so  confoundedly  dark  in  this  hole  !  You 
are  not  showing  at  the  ball  to-night — sorry  to  hear 
you  are  unwell." 
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"  I  am  not  unwell,  and  I  am  going  to  be  at  tlie  ball ; 
just  on  my  way  home  to  change  dress," — and  Otto,  in 
a  high  state  of  temper,  brushed  past  them  into  the 
street,  leaving  the  two  staring  at  each  other  in  some 
discomfiture,  and  digesting  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
"  Quand  on  park  die  diable  on  en  voit  la  queue  !  " 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

VICTORY   OK   DEFEAT  ? 


T  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I  swayed 
All  moods.    .     .    . 

I  made 
The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood, 
According  to  my  humour,  ebb  and  flow." 

—Tennyson. 


At  a  little  past  eleven  the  Mazur  was  going  on.  This 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Polish  national  dance.  The 
couples  were  passing  down  the  room,  the  men  fronting 
towards  their  partners,  clicking  their  heels  loudly  to- 
gether, the  ladies  moving  with  that  swift,  gliding  step, 
which  has  got  measure  but  no  rule ;  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  you  should  think,  to  look  at  it,  but  with 
an  infinity  of  little  touches  and  graces  which  only  a 
Polish  woman  can  do  justice  to.  Eminently  an  affected 
dance,  you  cannot  dance  it  well  without  affectation; 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  why  no  other  nation  can  imitate 
it  with  success,  for  Polish  ladies  are  the  most  grace- 
fully affected.  Everybody  was  not  dancing  the  Mazur 
now,  but  Comtesse  Halka  was.  Comtesse  Halka  was 
dancing  the  Mazur  to  perfection — she  always  danced  it 
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to  perfection ;  she  and  Kreislich,  who  was  her  partner, 
were  the  best  Mazier  dancers  in  the  room.  Everybody 
who  was  not  dancing  was  watching  these  two.  Otto, 
who  had  now  come  into  the  ball-room,  and  stood  in  the 
doorway,  was  watching  them  also.  His  temper  was 
still  in  a  ruffled  state ;  he  had  been  stung  in  his  most 
vulnerable  point — his  vanity — and  the  sudden  resolu- 
tion he  had  come  to  was  nothing  but  the  determination 
to  give  the  lie  to  those  ridiculous  reports,  of  which  he 
had  got  the  first  inkling  to-night.  Of  course  it  was  no 
end  of  a  bore,  to  have  to  put  himself  out  of  his  way  on 
account  of  such  miserable  gossip,  and  of  course  he 
would  not  dance,  just  stay  an  hour  or  so,  and  let  people 
see  that  he  had  no  reason  for  fearing  or  avoiding  Com- 
tesse  Halka  and  her  family ;  and  also,  although  he  did 
not  quite  acknowledge  this  to  himself,  to  let  people  see 
that  the  proud  Comtesse,  who  had  the  name  of  being 
so  unapproachable,  was  more  ready  to  let  herself  be 
approached  by  him  than  by  his  rival.  Because  he  was 
doing  a  thing  which  went  against  his  inclination,  he 
thought  he  was  acting  judiciously.  He  felt  rather 
virtuous  than  otherwise,  and  a  good  deal  ill-used ;  and 
he  looked  ill-used  too — every  feature  of  his  face  ex- 
pressed it.  Nevertheless,  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  doorway  with  folded  arms,  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  room,  although  just  at  that  moment  he 
did  not  happen  to  remember  it. 

The  MazuT  was  interminable,  as  Mazurs  always  are, 
and  Comtesse  Halka  was  indefatigable  in  it-l^rday, 
contrary  to  her  wont.     Generally  she  would  go  rpund 
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the  room  two  or  three  times,  and  after  having  been 
swung  round  a  few  times  in  the  Jwluhiec  or  quick 
part,  would  declare  she  had  enough  of  it,  and  be  taken 
back  to  her  place.  In  fact,  she  was  far  from  an  enragSe 
dancer  at  any  time.  It  was  not  every  one  who  could 
persuade  her  to  valse — she  took  care  to  make  herself 
precious  about  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  who- 
ever succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  her  rarely-given 
tours,  considered  that  he  had  achieved  a  triumph,  and 
was  proportionately  envied.  But  to-night  it  seemed 
as  if  she  would  never  grow  weary;  as  long  as  the 
Mazur  music  went  on,  she  continued  dancing.  Kreis- 
lich  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  won- 
dered what  made  the  Comtesse  so  agreeable  to-night. 
Otto  was  provoked,  and  wondered  whether  the  Com- 
tesse saw  him.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  she  had 
not ;  she  never  looked  towards  him,  although  twice  her 
yellow  train  had  swept  right  over  his  feet :  and  yet  a 
tall  hussar  standing  in  the  doorway  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  easily  overlooked.  Otto  began  to  wish  that  the 
Mazur  would  come  to  an  end — to  be  tired  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  impatient  to  make  his  next  move.  There 
was  something  in  Halka's  appearance  to-night  that 
was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  artistic  perceptions, 
with  the  colour  of  her  hair  melting  into  the  colour  of 
her  dress,  and  every  step  and  movement  so  perfectly 
cultivated.  He  would  not  have  minded  watching  her 
dance  for  another  half-hour,  but  he  felt  aware  that  his 
position  was  one  which  might  become  ridiculous,  and 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  ridicule  was  a  thing  which 
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he  could  not  stand  nnder  any  circumstances.  At  last 
the  everlasting  Mazur  came  to  an  end — a  few  more 
long-drawn  notes,  and  the  breathless  dancers  escorted 
their  partners  back  to  their  seats. 

"I  have  not  enjoyed  a  Mazur  so  much  for  long," 
said  Comtesse  Halka  to  Kreislich,  as  she  walked 
across  the  room  on  his  arm.  She  was  one  of  those 
people  who  never  lose  breath  and  never  look  hot ;  the 
motion  which  had  made  most  of  the  other  ladies  grow 
scarlet  and  purple,  had  left  her,  in  her  cool  paleness, 
perhaps  even  a  shade  paler  than  she  had  been.  Kreis- 
lich did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  this  class  of 
people,  and  his  complexion  had  grown  several  shades 
darker  from  what  it  was  before  the  Mazur. 

"  I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  Comtesse," 
replied  Kreislich,  roused  out  of  his  usual  drawl,  and 
appropriating  the  remark  as  a  personal  compliment. 
"  As  for  me,  I  could  have  gone  on  dancing  for  ever  ;  but 
the  room  is  rather  hot.  Will  you  not  let  me  fan  you  a 
little?" 

"  That  is  my  office,"  put  in  Langenfeld,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  fan ;  "  Kreislich  has  been  absorbing  you 
for  the  last  hour,  and  now  he  looks  more  in  need  of 
being  fanned  himself  He  is  not  very  refreshing  to 
look  at — is  he,  Comtesse  ? " 

Perhaps  the  Captain  felt  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
or  perhaps  the  glasses  of  beer,  glimpses  of  which  he 
had  caught  in  the  distance,  were  the  real  bait,  which 
caused  him  to  move  off  in  the  direction  of  the  outer 
room.     Comtesse  Halka  did  not  want  fanning  in  the 
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least,  but  she  had  given  a  sort  of  passive  consent,  and 
sank  down  languidly  in  her  chair,  which  faced  the 
door,  while  Langenfeld  stood  over  her. 

"I  told  them  they  would  overheat  the  room,"  he 
said  presently,  as  with  Halka's  white  ivory  fan  he 
began  making  a  vigorous  whirlwind  which  blew  about 
the  stray  locks  of  her  hair  and  the  petals  of  her  tea- 
roses  ;  "  but  the  baker  who  had  the  charge  of  decorat- 
ing the  apartment  thought  that  everybody  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  an  oven  like  himself" 

Comtesse  Halka  laughed,  a  very  slight  laugh  of 
course — it  w^as  not  in  her  nature  to  laugh  loud ;  but 
Langenfeld  thought  he  must  have  been  saying  some- 
thing good.  "  How  absurd  of  him !  "  she  began,  and 
then  broke  off,  for  Otto  was  standing  before  her. 

"  Good  evening,  Comtesse."  If  he  felt  any  nervous- 
ness he  did  not  show^  it ;  his  manner  was  the  perfection 
of  gentlemanly  self-confidence. 

"Good  evening,  Baron  Bodenbach" — she  returned 
his  bow  slightly  but  readily;  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  her  physiognomy  except  that  her  eyebrows 
were  drawn  up  a  little  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
shade  of  surprise. 

"  Well,  Bodenbach,  this  is  what  I  call  being  fashion- 
able," cried  Langenfeld,  playfully  ;  "  and  after  I  have 
been  driven  to  dance  vis-a-vis  to  Schweiner  too  !  " 

Otto  said  something  about  unavoidable  delays  and 
unexpected  obstacles,  and  looked  haughty. 

"  You  have  not  finished  telling  me  about  the  baker," 
said  Comtesse  Halka,  turning  to  Langenfeld ;    appa- 
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rently  she  took  no  interest  either  in  the  delays  or  the 
obstacles  which  Otto  had  encountered.  Langenfeld 
was  surprised  at  the  interest  displayed  towards  the 
baker,  but  flattered  on  his  own  account.  Otto  felt 
disgusted  with  the  baker,  and  annoye  J  with  both  the 
Comtesse  and  Langenfeld ;  also  a  little  provoked  with 
himself.  What  had  he  come  here  for  if  he  was  to  be 
snubbed? — his  absence  not  felt,  his  presence  disre- 
garded. Even  had  he  wished  he  could  not  draw  back 
now.  He  might  still  have  done  so  while  he  stood  in 
the  doorway;  now  it  was  too  late.  Everybody  was 
looking  their  way — or  he  thought  they  were,  which 
came  to  the  same  ;  and  he  would  not  stand  being  jput 
so  quietly  on  one  side  before  them  all. 

The  old  Countess  was  sitting  next  her  daughter,  and 
he  addressed  his  conversation  to  her,  quietly  waiting 
for  his  opportunity.  It  came  almost  immediately ;  for 
Comtesse  Halka  having  mentioned  that  she  was  thirsty, 
Langenfeld  rushed  off  in  headlong  haste  to  procure  a 
glass  of  water. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  inherit  the  office  of  fanning  ? " 
he  said,  moving  slightly  nearer  to  her  and  taking  up 
the  ivory  fan,  which  Langenfeld  had  put  down  on  the 
chair  alongside. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  cool  now;  in  fact  I  don't 
think  I  ever  was  hot." 

Otto  did  not  put  down  the  fan  though ;  he  kept  it  m 
his  hand.  "Perhaps  you  will  get  hot  later,  and  then 
you  will  allow  me  to  fan  you."  This  remark  was, 
rather  an  assertion  than  a  question. 
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"  Perhaps,  if  you  are  still  inclined  to  do  so." 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  Comtesse?"  was  the  natural 
answer,  prompted  by  gallantry.  She  did  not  think  the 
subject  worth  pursuing. 

''The  ball  is  rather  pleasant  to-night;  I  don't  re- 
member seeing  such  a  good  one  at  Ezeszolow  for  a 
long  time.  We  were  thirty-two  pairs  at  the  first  qua- 
drille, were  we  not?"  looking  at  him  questioningly. 
"  Oh,  you  were  not  there  yet,  I  think,  by  the  by." 

"  I  only  made  up  my  mind  late  to  come." 

"The  time  has  passed  so  quick  to-night,  I  never 
would  have  believed  it  was  so  late  if  Langenfeld  had 
not  told  me  so." 

Otto  frowned ;  this  was  not  what  he  had  expected. 
He  thought  that  he  would  only  have  to  put  out  his 
hand  for  what  he  wanted,  and  now  it  seemed  it  would 
cost  him  some  trouble ;  but  he  would  have  it  never- 
theless. There  was  a  vacant  chair  near  her;  he  sat 
down  on  it  and  played  with  the  fan. 

"  I  have  been  away  a  long  time  this  summer,"  he 
remarked,  wanting  to  lead  away  from  the  subject  of 
the  ball. 

"And  you  have  come  back,  I  suppose,  more  disgusted 
than  ever  with  this  country  ?  I  know  you  always  dis- 
liked it." 

"Well,  every  country  must  lose  by  comparison, 
coming  from  the  tropics." 

"You  have  been  in  some  of  those  parts,  have  you 
not  ?  Brazil  was  it,  or  California  ? " 

"  Mexico,"  replied  Otto,  a  little  piqued. 
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"  Oh,  Mexico ! "  replied  Comtesse  Halka,  wlio  had 
known  that  perfectly  well  before  ;  "  a  very  interesting 
country — you  must  tell  me  about  it  some  time  later," 
she  added,  speaking  in  a  perfectly  uninterested  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  it  was  nothing  to  her  what  Otto  had 
done  or  left  undone  in  Mexico ;  "  then  no  wonder  that 
you  find  Poland  unbearable." 

"But  really,  Comtesse,  I  never  said  that  I  found 
Poland  unbearable." 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  ? "  languidly. 

"  Some  Polish  things  are  very  bearable,  in  fact. 
For  instance,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Mazur  danced 
to  perfection  is  an  enjoyment  you  can  only  hav^  in 
Poland.  I  don't  think  I  would  ever  grow  tired  of 
watching  it." 

"Yes,  you  looked  very  patient  standing  in  the 
doorway." 

"Then  she  did  see  me,"  reflected  Otto.  "And 
yoii  seemed  to  be  enjoying  your  Mazur  very 
much." 

"  I  was  enjoying  it  very  much.  Kreislich  dances  so 
well,  and  our  steps  happen  to  suit  so  perfectly." 

"Apparently  you  are  easy  to  suit,  Comtesse;  for 
last  winter  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  my 
step  suited  yours  perfectly." 

"  Did  I  ?  But  that  is  so  long  ago,  you  know,  I  quite 
forget  what  your  dancing  is  like;  alid  perhaps  fop^^ve 
forgc^tten  it  bver  there  in  Brazil — or^Mexico.*'  Please, 
Baron  Bodenbach,  don't  break  my  fan ;  the  ivory  is  not 
very  thib'k,"  for  by  this  time  Otto  was  working  about 
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the  fan  violently,  opening  and  shutting  it  with  some 
symptoms  of  excitement. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  I  have  forgotten  it,"  he  said,  a  little 
fiercely.  "  And  it  Wouldn't  much  matter  either,  as  I 
have  given  up  dancing — at  least,  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  dance  to-night." 

"I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Halka,  with 
almost,  for  her,  some  empressement  in  her  manner. 
"The  rooms  are  so  hot,  and  there  are  so  many  dancers 
— so  many  good  dancers — already,  that  it  is  not  likely 
you  would  be  called  upon."  And  yet  inwardly  Com- 
tesse  Halka  had  decided  not  only  that  Otto  should 
dance,  but  should  dance  with  her. 

"  You  are  seeing  everything  couleur  de  rose  to-night, 
Comtesse ;  the  Fire-Brigade  should  be  excessively  flat- 
tered." 

"  Do  you  see  Monsieur  Trottelinski  ? "  she  asked, 
indicating  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
"And  do  you  remember  what  an  enrag4  dancer  he 
used  to  be  last  winter?  He  has  given  it  up  also 
because  he  is  growing  too  stout." 

Whether  the  also  was  to  be  applied  to  the  stoutness 
or  to  the  dancing,  was  not  clear,  but  something  in  the 
tone  irritated  Otto.  He  knew  perfectly  that  he  did 
not  incline  to  stoutness  as  yet,  and  that  he  had  come 
back  from  Mexico  if  anything  thinner  than  when  he 
went  out ;  it  was  senseless  of  him,  but  he  could  not 
suppress  a  feeling  of  mortification.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  he  would  cut  short  the  whole  matter  by 
abandoning    Comtesse   Halka   and  leaving   the   ball 
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abruptly ;  but  that  would  be  to  confess  himself  van- 
quished, and  he  would  be  more  disgraced  than  if  he 
never  had  come  to  the  ball. 

"Did  you  not  dance  at  all  while  you  were  in — 
Mexico?"  A  tiny  pause  before  the  Mexico,  as  if 
by  an  effort  her  memory  had  at  last  mastered  the 
name  of  the  country. 

"No,  I  have  not  danced  a  step  since  the  Ice  Ball 
last  winter  ;  that  was  a  good  ball." 

"  Not  better  than  this  one  to-night ;  the  floor  is  cer- 
tainly better  polished,  and  I  think  I  had  to  go  away 
early  at  the  Ice  Ball.  Mamma  was  tired.  I  think  it 
was  even  before  the  cotillon"  she  added,  reflectively. 

"  I  know  it  was  before  the  cotillon,  for  I  was  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  you,  Comtesse. 
Do  you  not  remember?" 

"  I  remember  something  of  the  sort." 

"  And  who  is  to  be  the  happy  man  to-night  ? "  And 
Otto,  as  he  spoke,  opened  the  leaves  of  the  little  ivory 
book  which  was  tied  on  to  the  fan.  Comtesse  Halka 
was  engaged  in  arranging  the  flowers  in  front  of  her 
dress,  and  perhaps  had  not  heard  him.  "My  name, 
Comtesse  ?  And  in  my  writing  ?  What  does  this 
mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  is  your  name  there  still  ?  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten." 

"  But  how  has  it  come  there  ? " 

"  You  put  it  yourself." 

"  So  I  see ;  but  when  ?  I  know  you  had  these  tablets 
last  winter." 
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"  And  they  have  not  been  used  since  last  winter — 
not  since  the  Ice  Ball." 

"  But  surely  you  have  danced  since  then  ? " 

"Oh  yes;  but  I  don't  always  make  my  partners 
write  themselves  down — only  when  I  am  in  fear  of 
forgetting  them.     You  had  better  stroke  out  that." 

"  My  name  ? " 

"  Yes,  naturally." 

"  And  what  name  shall  I  put  instead  ?  Kreislich  ? " 
with  a  rather  disagreeable  inflection  of  voice  at  the  end. 

"  Yes,  Kreislich ;  it  probably  will  be  him,  I  think — 
he  is  my  usual  partner.  Ah  !  there  he  is  coming  him- 
self," for  at  that  moment  the  Captain  and  Langenfeld 
re-entered  the  ball-room. 

Otto  glanced  at  Kreislich  and  then  at  Halka,  and  bit 
his  lip.  Why  need  she  look  pleased  ?  Very  likely  it 
was  only  the  glass  of  fresh  water  which  Langenfeld 
carried  that  she  was  waiting  for  anxiously ;  but  Otto 
chose  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light* 

"  And  supposing  I  refuse  to  stroke  out  my  name  ? " 
he  said,  hurriedly. 

There  was  no  answer.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had 
decidedly  held  the  upper  hand  in  the  conversation. 
Her  woman's  finesse  had  carried  her  thus  far  success- 
fully.    Now  the  tables  turned,  or  seemed  to  turn. 

"  Have  you  promised  Kreislich  the  cotillon  ?  "  He 
looked  up  from  the  leaves  of  the  ivory  book  straight 
at  her ;  for  a  second  she  met  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  that 
into  hers  there  had  come  a  sudden  softening,  and  then 
she  looked  away. 
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"  No,  I  only  gave  him  a  half  promise." 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  look,  or  had  he  taken  a 
moment  to  reflect,  Otto  would  probably  not  have  gone 
further ;  but,  alas  1  it  was  so  easy — so  fatally  easy  for 
him — to  do  the  thing  he  was  doing.  When  a  man 
tastes  the  fascination  of  his  own  power,  he  must  be 
strong  indeed  to  resist  it. 

"  Then  my  name  can  remain  ?  "  His  eyes  were  still 
on  her  face.  Kreislich  had  almost  reached  them  by 
this  time. 

"  But  you  are  not  dancing,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  that  is  enough  reason  for 
changing  my  mind,"  he  answered,  very  low. 

"Here  is  the  water,  Comtesse,"  said  Langenfeld, 
panting.  "  You  have  got  no  notion  what  difficulty  I 
had  in  obtaining  it.  I  rushed  about  in  despair,  and 
was  beginning  to  think  seriously  of  raising  an  alarm 
of  fire  in  order  to  see  where  the  gallant  brigadesmen 
had  concealed  their  water-buckets,"  and  here  Langen- 
feld laughed  heartily,  and  looked  for  the  Comtesse  to 
laugh  also,  remembering  what  success  he  had  had  with 
the  baker  a  little  while  ago ;  but  he  was  disappointed. 
Halka  merely  swallowed  a  little  of  the  water  and  put 
down  the  glass. 

"  What  are  you  studying  that  book  for  so  earnestly, 
Bodenbach  ? "  said  Kreislich.  "  By  the  by,  Comtesse, 
may  I  consider  the  cotillon  settled  ?  You  will  surely 
not  carry  out  your  threat  of  going  away  sooner  ? " 

Halka  hesitated ;  she  had  not  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  with  Otto. 
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Otto  looked  up  from  the  tablets  whicli  he  had  ap- 
parently been  examining  with  minute  attention,  and 
said  coolly — 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  arrangements,  Kreis- 
lich ;  but  I  have  discovered  that  the  Comtesse  owes  me 
a  cotillon  since  last  winter,  and  I  have  claimed  my 
rights." 

It  was  a  bold  move — one  which,  with  any  but  such  a 
thorough  connoisseur  of  women,  might  have  led  to  fail- 
ure ;  but  Otto  knew  exactly  how  far  he  could  go  :  that 
last  glance  of  Halka's  had  been  a  surrender.  He  knew 
now  that  she  was  ready  to  give  him  even  more  than 
he  was  inclined  to  ask  for. 

"  I  must  really  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Kreislich ; 
but,  you  see,  old  debts  have  to  be  paid  off  first." 

Tor  a  few  seconds  the  Captain  had  stood  silent,  fairly 
taken  aback  by  this  audacious  movement:  but  his 
features  were  not  quick  to  express  his  emotions ;  and 
although  Otto's  sharp  eye  exultingly  detected  the 
slightly  heightened  flush  on  his  forehead,  to  a  general 
observer  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  show 
that  he  was  beaten. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Comtesse,"  he  drawled,  with  a 
stiff  bow ;  "  a  lady's  decision  is,  of  course,  unassailable." 
Then  in  a  tone  of  perfect  indifference,  and  sweeping 
Otto  with  a  distant  look,  he  added,  "  It  is  very  hard 
upon  me,  of  course." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Otto,  still  with  that  same  cool 
ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice  ;  "  you  have  no  right  to 
complain  after  that  interminable  Mazur."    There  was 
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avalse  striking  up  at  that  moment:  Langenfeld  daslied 
off  in  search  of  a  partner ;  and  the  Captain,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  moved  off  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  rested  now,"  said  Otto,  rising 
and  closing  the  ivory  tablets.  "  May  I  ask  for  this 
tour  ?  "  ^  And  the  next  moment  his  arm  was  round 
her  waist,  and  they  were  swinging  round  the  room  to 
the  quick  music  of  the  waltz. 

It  is  a  widely  acknowledged  fact  that  Austrians  be- 
long to  the  best  dancers  in  the  world ;  and  Otto,  as  a 
dancer,  was  a  perfect  type  of  his  nation, — quick,  light, 
and  yet  firm  as  a  rock  ;  dashing,  and  yet  free  from  the 
ridiculous  extravagances  with  which  so  many  good 
dancers  spoil  their  own  dancing.  No  trippings,  no 
entanglements,  no  concussions ;  without  seeming  to 
look  out,  he  steered  clear,  by  skilful  turns,  of  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.  In  the  doorway  where  Otto  had 
stood,  were  now  standing  those  two  infantry  officers 
whose  conversation  he  had  overheard,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  a  special  grudge ;  and  as  he  whirled  close  past, 
he  threw  them  one  withering  glance — he  could  afford 
to  despise  their  miserable  chatter  now  ! 

What  was  he  doing  ?  where  would  this  lead  ?  He 
never  stopped  to  reflect ;  no  thought  of  prudence,  no 
foreshadowing  of  consequences,  oppressed  him.  His 
blood  was   coursing  fast  with  excitement  and  with 

^  In  Austria,  except  at  court  balls,  ladies  do  not  engage  themselves 
for  the  round  dances  ;  they  dance  them  in  separate  tours  or  turns, 
just  as  they  are  asked.  Only  the  cotillon  and  quadrilles  are  engaged 
dances. 
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dancing,  liis  senses  were  all  in  a  whirl.  The  present 
moment  was  one  of  enjoyment,  and  further  than  its 
enjoyment  he  did  not  look.  He  had  gained  a  triumph 
by  extinguishing  Kreislich,  and  by  showing  the  Rzes- 
zolow  world  on  what  a  footing  he  could  place  himselt 
with  the  Comtesse,  if  he  chose — a  triumph  he  should 
be  ashamed  of,  rather  than  proud ;  but  he  felt  no  shame 
now — only  a  little  surprise  at  himself,  and  at  what  he 
had  done.  When  he  had  come  to  the  ball-room  there 
had  been  no  fixed  plan  in  his  mind — he  had  set  himself 
no  definite  limits ;  but  now  he  had  drifted  further  than 
his  intention  could  have  lain,  further  than  was  wise, 
and  still  he  had  no  wish  to  stop. 

A  good  many  people  had  watched  during  that  talk 
between  Otto  and  the  Comtesse.  When  he  rose  to  ask 
for  the  tour,  the  sensation  of  curiosity  had  increased ; 
and  when  the  Comtesse  had  risen  also  without  hesita- 
tion— she  who,  as  a  rule,  was  so  difficult  to  persuade 
— the  interest  deepened  greatly. 

"  Do  you  see  them  1 "  said  old  Boradembski  to  the 
Colonel's  wife,  rubbing  his  hands  delightedly.  "  It  is 
all  right;  just  what  I  guessed — a  lover's  quarrel,  and 
nothing  more.  A  fine  pair  they  make,  and  a  pair  they 
will  be  before  the  year  is  out ! " 

It  was  the  last  waltz  before  supper,  and  everybody 
was  dancing  fast  and  furiously ;  Langenfeld  the  fast- 
est and  most  furious  of  any,  was  flying  about  from 
one  lady  to  the  other  with  indefatigable  zeal.  His 
dancing  had  as  many  nuances  as  a  peacock's  tail.  After 
having  flung  the  bookbinder's  daughter  into  her  seat 
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at  the  end  of  an  extravagantly  stormy  tour,  he  would 
go  round  the  room  with  the  most  correct  sobriety  with 
Amelie  Fornay,  the  daughter  of  his  Colonel ;  and  then, 
having  released  her,  he  would  familiarly  chuck  over 
l|ts  arm  the  long  hanging  blond  plaits  of  Fraulein 
Bast,  the  notary's  daughter,  and  start  off  on  another 
dangerously  reckless  expedition.  Schweiner,  the  red- 
faced  lieutenant,  had  taken  up  his  place  in  the  door- 
way beside  the  sacristan  ;  it  was  one  of  his  hlds6  days, 
and  he  was  not  dancing,  contenting  himself  with  criti- 
cising the  company  through  his  single  eyeglass  of  pre- 
ternatural size. 

^  The  music  came  to  an  end,  and  was  encouraged  to 
resume  ;  everybody  who  had  not  been  dancing  before, 
felt  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  general  vor- 
tex. The  apothecary,  the  chief  and  lankiest  of  the  Fire- 
Brigadesmen,  was  seeking  to  emulate  Langenfeld's 
mode  of  dancing ;  but,  having  shorter  practice  and 
longer  legs,  was  tripping  up  people  right  and  left,  and 
greatly  incommoding  everybody,  himself  and  his  part- 
ners foremost. 

Schweiner  suddenly  dropped  his  hlasd  role,  and  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  crowd.  The  little  book- 
binder, fired  on  by  the  desire  to  distinguish  himself, 
had  got  hold  of  a  lady  who  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  formless  mass  of  purple  silk,  and  was  courageously 
towing  her  round  the  room. 

The  music  came  to  an  end  for  the  second  time,  and 
now  the  dancers  were  too  much  exhausted  to  resist. 
Langenfeld,  who  was  just  beginning  a  new  turn,  made 
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one  more  attempt  to  induce  the  music  to  recommence, 
but  human  nature  could  do  no  more.  Eeaction  set  in 
— there  was  a  general  throwing  over  of  wraps,  and  a 
universal  rush  to  the  supper-room. 

The  best  table  had  been  reserved  for  the  Colonel's 
family,  Comtesse  Halka  and  her  mother  joining  them 
as  the  only  people  of  their  acquaintance.  Otto  was 
also  of  the  party,  having  given  the  Comtesse  his  arm 
for  going  in  to  supper,  and  he  now  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

"You  may  fan  me  now.  Baron  Bodenbach,"  said 
Halka  to  Otto ;  "  this  room  is  stifling  me,"  and  she 
pushed  her  fan  towards  him,  and  leant  back  in  her 
chair  with  half- closed  eyes,  looking  interestingly 
worn  out,  while  Otto  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
with  readiness  and  ease.  A  very  few  minutes  revived 
Halka ;  she  was  too  experienced  ever  to  fall  into  the 
fatal  mistake  of  overtaxing  a  gentleman's  services. 
Otto  required  more  delicate  handling  than  most  men, 
and  to-night  she  was  in  a  critical  position  towards 
him,  and  she  knew  it.  She  had  long  since  got  over 
that  one  weak  moment,  which  had  served  her  end  so 
well,  and  had  regained  possession  of  all  her  senses. 
Too  much  coldness  might  discourage  Otto,  but  too 
much  warmth  would  certainly  alarm  him ;  and  the 
first  necessity  was  that  he  should  not  be  alarmed — not 
be  allowed  to  see  whither  he  was  drifting. 

Halka  had  gained  her  point  so  far;  he  had  put  him- 
self publicly,  conspicuously,  by  her  side.  It  was  by 
wounding  his  vanity  that  she  had  reached  this  end ; 
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but  now  that  it  was  reached,  his  vanity  was  to  be 
smoothed  down  again,  and  delicately  unruffled.  Let 
him  be  soothed  and  quieted,  let  him  remain  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  she  who  has  surrendered  to  him,  not 
he  to  her. 

Her  manner  at  supper  was  regulated  and  modelled 
by  this  idea.  Taking  care  not  to  confine  herself  to 
conversation  with  Otto,  she  spoke  across  the  table  to 
Madame  Fornay,  the  Colonel's  wife;  she  put  in  her 
remarks  to  the  general  talk  that  was  going  on,  but 
always  with  words  between  to  Otto,  just  enough  to  let 
him  feel  that  they  were  on  a  pleasant  amicable  footing, 
but  no  more.  He  got  no  more  soft  glances  like  that 
one  in  the  ball-room.  Every  allusion  to  the  cotillon 
was  steered  clear  of,  not  the  faintest  hint  was  breathed 
which  might  remind  him  of  his  broken  resolution. 
No  suspicion  of  his  own  inconsequence  was  to  disturb 
him  as  yet.  How  many  women  overshoot  their  own 
mark  by  their  too  great  eagerness  to  grasp  their  prize, 
by  their  pride  in  parading  their  captives  ! 

Otto,  as  was  natural,  and  as  she  had  expected,  grew 
more  assiduous  in  his  attentions  in  proportion  as  she 
seemed  to  ask  less  from  him.  It  had  always  been  his 
privilege  last  winter  to  fan  the  Comtesse  at  supper, 
and  he  slipped  back  into  the  habit  naturally  —  he 
slipped  back  naturally  into  all  his  habits  of  last  winter ; 
it  came  so  easily,  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  do  it 
than  to  leave  it  undone.  It  was  all  so  exactly  like  last 
year ;  the  noisy  crowded  room  with  the  frantic  waiters, 
the  same  people,  the  same  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  the 
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same  pattern  on  tlie  walls,  the  same  hideously-formed 
lamps;  and  amongst  all  these  vulgar  surroundings, 
Halka  the  one  piece  of  perfect  refinement  and  grace, 
the  one  figure  on  which  an  artist's  eye  could  rest  with 
satisfaction.  It  almost  seemed  to  Otto  that  he  had 
never  been  away,  it  was  all  so  exactly  the  same. 

Not  a  very  attractive  picture  this  of  a  supper-room, 
and  you  will  perhaps  wonder  that  people  used  to 
better  things  should  care  to  take  amusement  in  this 
shape.  This  is  all  very  well  to  say,  you  inhabitants 
of  civilised  parts  of  civilised  countries,  accustomed  to 
mimic  waterfalls  and  palm-groves,  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  flowers  wherewith  to  refresh  yourselves  during  your 
ball-suppers — you  who  would  turn  sick  and  faint  at 
the  bare  idea  of  tobacco-smoke  in  a  supper-room.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  you  to  talk  —  you  are  not  con- 
demned to  pass  ten  or  twenty  years  of  your  life  away 
from  all  the  amenities  and  refinements  of  life.  Here, 
if  you  do  not  choose  to  take  amusement  in  the  only 
shape  in  which  it  is  ofi'ered,  you  must  do  without  it 
altogether ;  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  hold  out 
for  impossible  luxuries  either  of  society  or  of  surround- 
ings, but  will  put  your  pride  in  your  pocket  and  make 
the  best  of  things  as  you  find  them.  After  all,  it  can 
do  you  no  great  harm ;  for  of  course  a  ball  of  this  kind 
does  not  involve  you  into  any  acquaintance  with,  or 
even  acknowledgment  of,  the  presence  of  people  you 
do  not  care  to  know.  You  make  up  your  own  set  of 
quadrilles,  and  your  own  party  for  supper,  and  are 
quite  as  independent  as  at  a  theatre  or  concert. 
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Towards  three  o'clock,  the  cotillon  was  nearing  its 
end — the  figures  had  all  been  gone  through,  the  men 
had  been  tormented  and  made  use  of  in  every  way  that 
ingenuity  could  devise.  They  had  been  made  to  jump 
over  hurdles  like  race-horses,  and  through  hoops  like 
performing  poodles ;  driven  four-in-hand  round  the 
room ;  had  been  looked  at  in  mirrors,  and  disdainfully 
rejected  or  graciously  chosen,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
had  had  cushions  pulled  away  from  under  their  knees  ; 
had  been  blindfolded,  made  to  wear  ugly  paper  cocked- 
hats  ;  they  had  been  viewed  as  ninepins  to  be  knocked 
down,  as  targets  to  be  shot  at,  as  fish  to  be  angled  for ; 
finally,  as  reward  of  their  pains,  had  been  stuck  over 
by  their  fair  partners  with  bright  rosettes  of  penny 
ribbon,  and  had  returned  the  compliment  by  presenting 
them  with  hideous  little  bouquets  of  dyed- straw  flowers. 

There  was  no  denying  it,  the  ball  was  very  animated, 
and  everybody  was  satisfied  with  the  cotillon.  Now 
the  final  gallop  was  being  wound  up  with  crackers,  and 
the  dancers  were  putting  out  their  last  energies  for  the 
last  effort.  Here  there  had  been  no  expense  spared — 
the  Fire-Brigade  had  laid  out  ten  florins  in  crackers. 
This  had  been  the  grand  coujp  of  the  evening,  planned 
by  the  leader  as  the  most  appropriate  finishing  up 
to  the  Fire-Brigade  ball.  There  were  crackers  in  all 
directions  ;  each  gentleman  got  a  handful,  and  cracked 
them  with  the  ladies  he  wished  to  dance  with ;~  and  in 
the  background,  to  swell  the  noise,  explosive  pellets  were 
•used  abundantly.  The  two  youngest  waiters  (those 
who  usually  beat  the  drums)  stood  at  the  entrance, 
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flinging  down  handfuls  of  the  little  bombs — one  doing 
his  duty  with  an  expression  of  funereal  gravity,  the 
other  with  a  self-satisfied  simper  on  his  face. 

In  the  middle  of  the  deafening  row,  Boradembski 
came  up  to  where  Otto  was  standing  beside  Halka's 
vacant  chair,  the  Comtesse  having  gone  off  on  one  of 
the  cracker  tours  with  Langenfeld. 

Boradembski  was  chuckling,  and  held  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  have  got  here,  young  man  ? " 
he  asked,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  good  old  face. 

"  I  really  cannot  form  a  conjecture ;  probably  some 
more  of  those  crackers.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  of 
them  to-night." 

"Something  much  more  precious  than  crackers — to 
you,  at  least." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  lost  either  my  watch  or  my 
purse,"  said  Otto,  and  he  felt  his  pockets. 

"Som.ething  much  more  precious  than  watches  or 
purses,"  went  on  the  old  man,  with  his  eyes  twinkling. 

"  Then  I  can't  guess,"  answered  Otto,  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  anxiety,  lest  he  should  have  had  a  letter  of 
Keata's  about  him,  and  have  lost  it. 

"  It  is  a  flower ! " 

"All  right,"  said  Otto, much  relieved;  " but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Arose!" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  but  it  is  not  my  affair." 

"  A  iea-rose  !  There  now,  young  man,  is  not  that 
your  affair?" 
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"  Oh,  the  Comtesse  has  lost  a  flower,"  answered  Otto, 
rather  coolly.  "  You  had  better  give  it  to  me,  and  I 
will  return  it  to  her ;  she  must  be  back  directly." 

"Eeturn  it  to  her!"  exclaimed  Boradembski,  in 
accents  of  real  horror.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  be  fool  enough  to  give  it  back  ?  Think  of 
the  lucky  chance  that  has  favoured  you !  I  see  the 
rose  getting  hurled  about  by  the  trains  of  the  dancers, 
kicked  about  by  their  feet,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  life 
I  pursue  it,  pounce  upon  it,  and  bring  it  you  here,  and 
you  talk  of  giving  it  back  !  In  my  day,  a  young  man 
would  have  ridden  a  hundred  miles  to  procure  such  a 
treasure.  We  knew  better  than  to  give  back  flowers 
when  we  found  them.  Why,  I  remember  wearing  a 
whole  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  next  my  heart  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  very  uncomfortable  they  were,  too.  I 
can't  understand  what  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day  are  made  of;  this  generation  has  got  no  energy,  no 
spirit,  no " 

Otto  attempted  to  interrupt  him. 

*'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  want  to  say ;  don't  tell  me. 
You  are  shy,  you  are  afraid  that  the  Comtesse  will 
think  it  a  liberty.  Never  fear,  I  will  arrange  it  all  for 
you ;  there  she  is  coming,"  and  before  Otto  could  stop 
him,  Boradembski,  in  perfect  innocence  of  the  mischief 
he  was  doing,  and  verily  believing  that  he  was  doing 
Otto  a  service,  was  petitioning  for  the  rose  in  his  name. 

"  Here  is  somebody,  Comtesse,  who  is  too  timid  to 
ask  for  what  he  wants  ;  he  is  dying  for  leave  to  keep 
this  rose — do  not  be  cruel." 
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"  Oh,  that  old  flower,"  said  Halka,  with  indifference. 
"  I  never  missed  it,  and  it  is  far  too  crushed  to  put  on 
again." 

"Then  he  may  have  it?" 

"Any  one  may  have  it  who  likes,  it  is  not  worth 
keeping." 

Otto  stood  by  uncertain  as  to  what  he  should  do, 
and  feeling  more  than  inclined  to  solve  the  question 
by  throwing  the  rose  at  Boradembski's  head.  To  take 
it  would  be  to  go  further  than  he  had  dreamt  of,  but 
to  refuse  it  would  now  be  an  insult.  What  can  a 
man  do  under  such  circumstances,  unless  he  be  very 
strong-minded  or  very  regardless  of  appearances,  or 
has  enough  presence  of  mind  to  turn  the  matter  off 
lightly?  Otto's  usual  presence  of  mind  utterly  failed 
him  at  this  crisis ;  he  could  see  no  way  of  escape  be- 
fore him,  and  no  course  but  that  of  yielding. 

"  There  now,  my  son,"  said  the  incorrigible  old  man, 
holding  out  the  tea-rose  to  Otto;  "take  it  and  be 
grateful  to  me,  and  stick  it  into  your  gold  cording — it 
will  look  charming  there." 

Otto  took  the  rose,  and  bowed  silently  to  the  Com- 
tesse  as  he  fastened  it  into  the  front  of  his  Attila;  but 
his  expression  did  not  look  much  like  that  of  a  trium- 
phant lover — more  like  the  face  of  a  man  defeated. 

Perhaps  Comtesse  Halka  guessed  at  the  reason  of 
his  frown ;  it  was  not  in  her  plan  that  Otto  should 
appear  to  be  entrapped  into  anything,  so  she  hastened 
to  speak — 

"I  have  not  yet  given  you  one  of  those  rosettes,  Baron 
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Bodenbacli,  have  I  ?  and  I  have  got  none  remaining, 
so  that  old  flower  must  do  as  well,  faute  des  mieux.  Oh 
those  dreadful  crackers,  I  wish  they  w^ould  stop ! " 

"My  dear,"  Madame  Fornay  was  saying  to  her 
daughter,  "  I  think  we  will  go  away  immediately  after 
this  ;  it  is  getting  too  uproarious,  and  high  time  to  go, 
for  the  sacristan  is  beginning  to  dance !  " 

"Yes,  some  of  the  pas  are  already  verging  on  the 
Cancan^"  remarked  the  Colonel,  "  and  it  is  nearly  four 
o'clock." 

At  last,  rather  to  everybody's  relief,  the  crackers  and 
the  music  simultaneously  ceased,  a  great  pause  took 
place,  the  cotillon  was  over.  Otto  was  still  standing 
beside  the  Comtesse's  chair ;  he  saw  all  the  pairs  be- 
ginning to  promenade  about  the  room,  and  mechani- 
cally he  offered  her  his  arm,  and  followed  their  ex- 
ample. He  had  not  quite  recovered  his  ill-temper  at 
having  the  rose  forced  on  him,  and  it  was  easier  to 
walk  about  tlian  to  stand  still  and  be  stared  at.  But 
he  was  stared  at  for  all  that ;  and  it  was  small  blame 
to  the  Ezeszolow^  world  if,  seeing  the  Comtesse  on 
his  arm  and  the  tea-rose  in  his  button-hole,  it  unani- 
mously came  to  one  conclusion.  There  could  be  no 
two  opinions  on  the  matter. 

"  Bodenbach  is  going  it  in  a  dashing  manner,''  re- 
marked the  Colonel  to  his  wife  as  they  walked  back 
home.  Everybody  walked  home  at  Ezeszolow  on 
similar  occasions,  there  being  no  more  object  in  keep- 
ing the  dresses  fresh,  and  certainly  no  object  in  keep- 
ing the  carriage-horses  (if  you  happen  to  have  a  car- 
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riage  and  horses)  waiting  indefinitely  in  the  night 
air. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  quite  serious  ? "  asked  Madame 
Fornay,  who  was  a  keen-sighted  woman. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  what  more  do  you  want  ? 
Never  leaving  her  side  the  whole  evening ;  fanning 
her  at  supper;  her  partner  at  the  cotillon;  going 
about  with  one  of  her  roses  in  his  button-hole  ;  and  I 
heard  him  promising  to  go  out  to  the  cJiasse  at  Snyhi- 
nice  next  week.     Of  course  he  must  be  serious." 

At  the  same  time,  Otto  was  reaching  his  room  by 
the  cold  grey  morning  light  which  dispels  so  many  of 
the  night's  illusions ;  a  small  drizzling  rain  had  begun 
to  fall.  Piotr  had  forgotten  to  put  wood  in  the  stove, 
and  the  room  was  depressingly  chilly.  He  banged  the 
door  shut,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  disgust  tore  the 
tea-rose  from  his  button-hole  and  flung  it  to  the  ground. 
"  Vile,  faded  thing  !  miserable  fool  that  I  am  ! "  he  cried 
out,  pursuing  the  unfortunate  flower  and  crushing  it 
with  his  foot  into  a  formless  mass.  In  two  hours  he 
would  have  to  be  at  the  riding-school ;  only  two  hours 
to  recover  from  the  pleasures  or  harassments  of  the 
night ! 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


EVASIVE. 


An  evasion  Ollendorjian. 


Q.  What  paper  have  you  ? 

A.  (evasive).  I  have  the  thread  stocking. 

—Punch's  Pocket-hook  for  1873. 


Foe  the  next  few  days  the  small  drizzling  rain  con- 
tinued,— the  most  depressing  of  all  weather,  the  one 
which  most  makes  us  long  for  some  change,  for  some 
excitement — for  anything  to  break  the  grey,  damp, 
chilly  monotony  of  that  falling  wet;  the  weather 
which,  of  all  others,  has  the  most  lowering  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  which  has  probably  provoked 
most  suicides,  for  there  are  natures  on  which  these 
conditions  of  weather  have  an  influence  incredible  to 
others.  The  brooding  care,  the  gnawing  anxiety,  which 
a  sunshiny  day  lightens  and  relieves,  on  a  day  like 
this  becomes  an  unbearable  weight,  pressing  them 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  until  they  grasp  at  means 
— desperate  means,  if  no  others  are  at  hand — to  escape 
from  the  dreariness  which  they  can  no  longer  bear. 
And  if  the  weather  have  the  power  to  influence  us  in 
great  things,  then  how  much  more,  with  what  greater 
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force,  does  it  make  itself  felt  in  regulating  our  mind 
through  the  lesser  occurrences  of  life  ?  Yes,  a  continued 
drizzle  is  the  most  depressing  of  weathers.  A  downright 
steady  pour  is  not  much  better,  perhaps,  but  at  least  it 
is  downright  and  honest,  and  means  something ;  a  storm 
is  enlivening ;  a  high  wind  is  inspiriting ;  frost  and 
snow,  provided  you  can  escape  from  their  direct  influ- 
ence, are  rather  satisfactory — they  will  make  you  better 
appreciate  your  home  comforts :  but  there  is  nothing 
satisfactory  about  a  drizzle. 

Everybody  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  this  par- 
ticular drizzle  at  Ezeszolow,  some  more  and  some  less, 
and  each  one  showed  their  depression  in  his  or  her  par- 
ticular manner.  Schweiner's  depression  took  the  form 
of  sacrificing  his  chief  ornament;  he  shaved  off  his 
beautiful  golden  whiskers,  feeling  that  any  change, 
even  a  change  for  the  worse,  would  be  welcome, — to 
see  a  different  reflection  in  his  looking-glass,  even  an 
uglier  one,  was  pleasant  by  way  of  variety. 

Otto  watched  the  weather  every  day  from  his  win- 
dow, and  grumbled  at  it  every  day  on  his  way  to  the 
riding-school  or  to  his  dinner,  as  he  trudged  over  the 
sloppy  Flace  and  attempted  to  dodge  the  heavy  drops 
that  came  dripping  off  the  roofs  on  to  his  head.  After 
the  excitement  he  had  gone  through  during  the  last 
half-year,  the  sort  of  life  he  led  now  was  to  him  no 
more  than  stagnation.  The  first  proud  delight  in  his 
correspondence  with  Eeata  had  begun  to  wear  off  (he 
had  written  again  after  the  ball,  but  without  making  any 
allusion  to  it).     There  was  now  not  even  the  exciting 
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prospect  of  her  coming  to  enliven  liim,  for  had  he  not 
consented  to  the  delay  which  wisdom  dictated  ?  There 
were  moments  when  he  almost  repented  of  that  step, 
and  half  wished  that  the  time  of  disclosure  were  come; 
but  again  he  shrank  from  it,  and  was  glad  of  the 
respite.  He  must  have  time  for  reflection,  he  thought ; 
about  what,  was  not  very  clear  even  to  himself.  Eeflec- 
tion  could  hardly  alter  his  position  much ;  but  he  knew 
that  his  position  was  not  a  common  one,  and  he  had 
an  undefined  idea  in  his  mind  that  thinking  about  it 
might  do  some  good.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  he 
did  in  no  wdse  act  up  to  this  principle ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  himself  as  little  time  for  thought  as  possible 
— grasping  at  every  opportunity  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise diversion.  He  was  in  a  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
mood  with  himself  and  his  surroundings. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
go  to  the  chasse  at  Snyhinice  or  not.  He  half  hoped, 
half  feared,  that  some  obstacle  would  come  in  the  way ; 
that  it  would  be  put  off  on  account  of  the  weather.  He 
would  have  liked  something  to  decide  the  question  for 
him,  without  his  having  to  come  to  a  resolution  him- 
self Every  evening  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  an 
awful  bore,  that  he  wished  he  never  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  every  morning  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  anxiously  to  see  if  the  weather  was  not  going 
to  clear  up,  so  as  to  make  the  chasse  possible. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  go  out  to  Snyhinice, 
certainly,"  he  repeated  often ;  "  I  should  not  go  at  all  if 
I  could  help  it." 
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However,  when  the  day  came,  he  could  think  of  no 
rational  excuse  for  staying  away ;  it  would  not  do,  he 
thought,  to  shirk  it  merely  on  account  of  the  weather. 
So  he  went  out  to  Snyhinice,  and  returned  more  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  than  ever. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  drizzly  afternoons,  a  few 
days  later,  that  Otto  was  visited  by  Lieutenant  Farkas, 
the  heavy-looking  young  man  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before.  The  Lieutenant  was  in  trouble, 
and  had  been  making  the  round  of  his  comrades,  try- 
ing to  extract  a  grain  of  comfort  for  his  woes  from  each 
in  turn.  He  was  now  on  his  way  from  Langenfeld, 
whose  light-hearted  mood  had  baffled  all  hopes  of 
sympathy.  "  At  all  events,  Bodenbach  won't  aggravate 
me  with  his  cheerfulness,"  he  thought,  as  he  turned  in 
at  Otto's  door ;  "  he  has  looked  glum  enough  himself 
lately."  Otto  was  not  alone ;  two  of  his  other  comrades 
had  just  turned  in  in  hopes  of  killing  an  hour  of  the 
wet  afternoon.  To  these  three  listeners  the  Lieutenant 
retailed  his  narrative  of  troubles,  which  of  course  were 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  involving  present  difficulties 
with  Jews,  and  unpleasant  future  prospects; 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they  won't  be  satisfied  with 
my  word  alone — they  know  me  too  well ;  and  if  nobody 
will  stand  good  for  me,  the  thing  will  be  brought  before 
the  colonel." 

"Come,  come,"  put  in  Schweiner,  "you  know  we 
would  all  do  our  best  for  you ;  but  I  don't  suppose 
our  word  would  be  much  more  worth  than  yours.  ■  We 
are  all  A^^me  Teufel,  like  yourself." 
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This  talk  was  uncongenial  to  Otto ;  he  got  np  and 
walked  towards  the  window,  to  see  from  what  direction 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  coming.  The  heavy- 
young  man  followed  him  wistfully  with  his  eyes.  "  I 
suppose  it  would  be  no  use,  Bodenbach,  asking  you  to 
pledge  your  word  for  me  ?  I  fancy  you  must  be  rather 
in  the  same  boat  as  myself" 

The  other  two  looked  towards  Otto  with  some  ex- 
pectation ;  quite  in  the  dark  as  they  were  to  his  pres- 
ent position,  they  felt  curious  for  his  answer.  Otto  did 
not  turn  from  the  window  ;  the  carriage  came  in  sight. 
It  was  a  showy  little  turn-out,  a  high-wheeled  drag, 
and  two  quick-stepping  greys  dashing  at  a  great  pace 
through  the  mud.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in 
every  detail  of  the  little  equipage,  and  the  same  was 
reflected  on  the  face  of  Captain  Kreislich  as  he  held 
the  ribbons  tightly  grasped,  seeking  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  his  horses. 

"What  capital-stepping  greys!"  remarked  Schweiner, 
admiringly. 

"  Lucky  fellow,"  muttered  the  other  lieutenant. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  him,  I 
suppose,"  sighed  the  heavy  young  man,  despondently; 
"although  I  would  almost  as  soon  go  to  the  devil 
himself,  such  a  cursed  favour  as  he  makes  of  every- 
thing; but  he  is  the  only  one  amongst  us  who  has 
got  a  rap." 

"No,  you  needn't  go  to  him,"  said  Otto,  turning 
from  the  window  sharply,  and  speaking  quick  and 
low.    There  was  an  angry  light  on  his  face;  perhaps 
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his  eyes  and  the  Captain's  had  met  in  that  moment 
of  passing. 

"  What,  Bodenbach !  do  you  mean  that  you  pledge 
yourself  ? "  said  the  three  voices  in  a  breath. 

"  I  am  ready  to  stand  good  for  the  debt,"  he  said, 
with  a  shade  of  hauteur. 

"  But  are  you  able  ? "  gasped  Farkas. 

"  Is  my  word  enough  or  not  ? "  he  inquired,  shortly. 
It  was  all  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  keep  on  the 
high  horse,  that  he  knew  what  folly  he  was  commit- 
ting. If  it  had  not  been  for  these  two  witnesses,  he 
never  would  have  committed  it. 

"  Then  you  did  get  a  fortune  in  Mexico  ? "  observed 
the  heavy  young  man,  sententiously,  staring  with  awe 
at  his  succourer.  Otto  made  no  answer,  but  as  he 
turned  away,  once  more  followed  by  the  gaze  of  his 
three  companions,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  distant 
vision  of  what  might  have  been  his  future  triumph 
floated  for  a  moment  before  his  sight. 

The  drizzly  weather  gradually  changed  into  the 
earnest  of  winter.  Successive  falls  of  snow  made  the 
roads  passable  again,  and  the  peasants  began  taking 
to  their  sledges.  Every  peasant  has  his  sledge  in 
Poland — a  light  primitive  construction,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  half- starved  horses  hardly  bigger  than  Shet- 
land ponies,  and  flying  over  the  face  of  the  snowy 
roads  at  an  incredible  pace.  The  frost  came  along 
with  the  snow:  the  puddles  froze  first,  and  the  mud 
grew  stiff  and  hard;  then  a  thin  coating  spread  over 
the  lake  and  thickened  every  day,  growing  firm  at  the 
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edges  first,  and  hardening  rapidly  into  solid  ice.  The 
trees  along  the  dam  were  crystallised  into  great  sprays 
of  white  coral,  and  on  their  dazzling  branches  the 
birds  sat  in  lugubrious  groups,  the  small  ones  huddled 
together  for  warmth,  perhaps  trying  to  keep  each 
other's  spirits  up ;  the-  large  grey  crows,  less  socially 
inclined,  sitting  apart  with  bowed  heads  and  limply 
hanging  wings,  each  bearing  its  troubles  alone. 

About  this  time  Otto  heard  from  his  brother  again, 
and  Arnold's  letter  contained  a  proposition  which  was 
highly  unpalatable  to  him.  He  talked  of  making  a 
run  over  to  Ezeszolow  for  a  few  days,  or  rather  he 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  so.  It  was  absurd, 
he  said,  that  they  should  not  have  seen  each  other 
since  Otto's  return  from  Mexico ;  and  as  from  Otto's 
own  letters  there  seemed  to  be  so  little  chance  of  his 
coming  home,  and  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  getting  leave,  it  would  be  simplest  that  Arnold,  who 
was  unfettered,  should  go  over  to  Ezeszolow  instead. 
Of  course,  not  for  longer  than  a  few  days ;  he  could  not 
leave  his  father  for  more  than  a  short  time.  He  would 
also  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  old  regi- 
ment again,  and  renewing  acquaintance  with  his  old 
comrades.  Arnold  did  not  add  that  he  would  also  be 
glad  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  matters  were  getting 
on  between  Otto  and  Comtesse  Halka,  and  yet  that 
was  not  the  least  amongst  the  motives  which  prompted 
this  visit.  That  letter  of  good  advice  had  remained 
unanswered  and  apparently  unheeded,  and  he  could 
not  now  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  without  press- 
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ing  his  brother  very  directly  on  the  point — which  was 
difficult  to  do  by  writing  —  or  else  by  transporting 
himself  bodily  to  the  scene  of  action  and  judging  for 
himself.  He  had  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  Otto's 
suit  was  going  ill — though  how  or  why,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine ;  whether  on  account  of  difficulties  on  the 
side  of  Halka  and  her  family,  or  because  Otto  had 
changed  his  mind,  he  could  not  guess.  In  the  latter 
case  it  was  Arnold's  opinion  that  Otto  was  acting  not 
only  very  foolishly  but  very  wrongly;  that  having  gone 
as  far  as  he  had  done  with  the  Comtesse,  he  had  no 
right  to  draw  back ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  his  duty, 
as  an  elder  brother,  to  remedy  the  evil.  When  Arnold 
fixed  upon  anything  as  being  his  duty,  it  usually  ended 
by  his  making  himself  very  disagreeable ;  he  went  at 
it  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature,  regardless  of 
anything  that  came  between,  and  in  his  ruthless  course 
often  doing  much  more  harm  than  had  he  left  the  first 
evil  unremedied.  All  his  own  instincts  were  so  strong, 
his  own  opinions  so  unshakable,  he  was  so  unable  to 
change  a  resolve  when  once  formed,  that  he  felt  neither 
patience  nor  tolerance  for  weakness  in  any  one  else.  It 
is  usually  only  young  strong  characters  that  are  thus 
intolerant  to  others :  a  weaker  man  would,  from  the 
very  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  be  more  mer- 
ciful ;  and  an  older  man,  with  the  same  strength  of 
character,  would  have  been  taught  by  experience  not 
to  expect  too  much  from  human  nature,  and  learned  not 
to  judge  all  his  fellow-creatures  by  the  same  measure 
he  applies  to  himself.     Therefore  it  is  rarely  that  a 
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very  young  man  of  a  very  decided  character  is  alto- 
gether amiable ;  there  will  always  be  harshness  and 
roughness  to  be  softened,  corners  to  be  rubbed  off, 
surfaces  to  be  smoothed,  before  such  a  character  is 
moulded  into  a  pleasant  whole. 

No  letter  ever  received  by  Otto  was  answered  with 
such  marvellous  expedition  as  this  one  of  Arnold's.  It 
would  seem  that  a  sudden  impulse  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion had  come  over  him.  By  the  very  next  post  there 
went  off  to  Steinbiihl  an  epistle  longer  and  more  effu- 
sive than  Otto's  letters  were  wont  to  be,  saying  that  of 
course  it  would  be  an  immense  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
his  brother,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  draw- 
ing dreadful  pictures  of  the  severity  of  the  winler 
which  had  just  set  in,  dwelling  in  the  most  discourag- 
ing manner  upon  the  disagreeables  and  perils  of  start- 
ing on  a  journey  to  Poland  at  that  time  of  the  year; 
and,  in  short,  endeavouring  in  the  most  insinuating 
manner  to  ward  off  the  threatened  visit.  Arnold 
laughed  over  the  letter,  and  started  next  morning;  it 
would  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  than  Otto's  fore- 
bodings to  alter  his  resolution.  Otto  himself  had 
hardly  hoped  to  succeed;  he  knew  that  Arnold  was 
one  of  those  pig-headed  fellows  whom  one  can  never 
persuade  into  anything  or  out  of  anything ;  and  when 
therefore  he  got  a  telegram  from  his  brother  announc- 
ing his  immediate  arrival,  he  was  more  provoked  than 
surprised.  There  was  clearly  now  nothing  for  it  but 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  which  meant  doing 
his  best  to  hoodwink  Arnold  as  to  his  intentions  to- 
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wards  the  Comtesse,  steering  clear  of  any  sort  of  ex- 
planations, and  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  put 
off  the  evil  hour  of  disclosure. 

It  was  a  long  drive  from  Z to  Ezeszolow,  a  very 

wearisome  drive  in  a  carriage ;  but  on  a  bright  winter's 
day  like  this,  with  plenty  of  snow  to  make  the  sledge 
slip  along  quickly,  and  plenty  of  furs  to  keep  one's 
blood  from  freezing,  the  drive  not  only  appeared 
shorter,  but  was  shorter  in  reality;  and  Arnold  felt 
really  surprised  when,  within  a  much  shorted  time 
than  he  had  calculated,  he  found  himself  spinning 
right  over  the  hard  frozen  lake,  and  saw  the  houses 
of  Ezeszolow  and  its  tall  bare  poplars  lying  close 
before  him  in  the  winter  dusk. 

The  first  thing  Arnold  said  on.  meeting  his  brother 
was,  "Why,  Otto,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  make 
yourself  so  thin  ? " 

There  really  was  a  change  in  Otto  since  Arnold  had 
seen  him  last :  the  journeys,  the  fatigues,  the  fever, 
the  Mexican  climate,  the  excitement,  had  produced 
this  change,  and  his  present  dissatisfaction  had  aggra- 
vated it.  Between  the  brothers,  as  they  now  met, 
there  was  a  more  conspicuous  difference  than  had 
been  that  day  in  the  Cafe  Schaum,  where  the  reader 
first  saw  them.  Their  family  likeness  had  weakened, 
their  dissimilarities  had  widened.  There  was  a  strik- 
ing difference  between  Arnold  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
sledge — his  face  [all  aglow  with  the  healthy  winter  air, 
his  tall  broad-shouldered  frame  expressing  so  much 
strength  and  proud  self-reliance — and  Otto,  greeting 
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his  brother  with  more  impatience  than  pleasure,  and 
underlying  the  lively  manner  put  on  for  the  moment 
a  shade  of  uneasiness,  a  look  almost  careworn. 

''  Well,  so  here  you  are ! "  said  Otto  to  his  brother, 
as  they  shook  hands — rather  needlessly  enunciating  a 
fact  which  was  self-evident  enough,  considering  Arnold's 
height  and  size.  After  all.  Otto's  words  of  reception 
were  not  more  imbecile  than  those  of  the  average  of 
people  on  similar  occasions.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  first  thing  you  will  say  on  the  arrival  of  a  friend, 
will  be  either,  "  Here  you  are  ! "  or,  "  Is  that  you  ? " 
or  something  equally  to  the  point. 

"  Well,  yes,  here  I  am,"  answered  Arnold,  gripping 
his  brother's  hand  with  his  strong  grasp.  "And  from 
the  pictures  you  drew  me  in  your  letter,  it  seems  that 
you  hardly  expected  me  to  reach  my  destination  alive. 
I  suppose  your  tropical  experiences  have  made  you 
chilly  ?  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  anything 
so  much  as  that  last  hour  over  the  lake  1 " 

That  evening,  when  the  brothers  were  together  in 
Otto's  room,  Arnold  made  a  few  attempts  at  getting 
near  the  subject  weighing  on  his  mind.  It  was  the 
first  moment  that  they  were  really  alone  together,  and 
they  had  just  returned  from  supper,  where  Arnold  had 
met  with  a  warm  reception  from  his  old  comrades. 
His  worst  fears  were  quieted,  for  during  supper  the 
communicative  Langenfeld  had  managed  to  give  him, 
sotto  voce,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ball  and  the  chasse; 
and  judging  from  these  accounts,  it  was  at  least  evi- 
dent that  Otto  had  not  broken  off  with  the  Comtesse. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Arnold  was  not  a  very  good  hand  at  manoeuvring  a 
conversation  up  to  any  particular  point ;  and  after  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  for  some  time,  while  Otto  skilfully 
evaded  any  approach  to  dangerous  ground,  he  said, 
rather  abruptly,  "  Has  Comtesse  Halka  been  in  for  the 
skating  yet  ?     The  ice  seems  to  be  in  capital  order." 

"  I  have  not  been  on  the  ice  myself  yet,"  returned 
Otto,  evasively.  He  did  not  mention  that  he  knew  the 
Comtesse  had  been  in  a  few  days  previously,  and  that, 
knowing  this,  he  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way. 

"  Not  had  time,  I  suppose  ? "  suggested  Arnold. 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  I  had  no  time,"  answered  Otto 
eagerly,  clutching  at  the  excuse  offered,  and  becoming 
suddenly  very  loquacious  on  the  subject  of  drilling 
recruits,  which,  as  he  declared,  had  been  entirely 
engrossing  his  time  and  thoughts  lately. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  cold  steadily  increased, 
disgusting  some  people  and  delighting  others,  most  of 
all,  the  skaters.  The  brothers  had  had  many  conver- 
sations together :  they  had  discussed  Mexico  with  seem- 
ing frankness  on  Otto's  part ;  they  had  talked  about 
their  aunt,  about  uncle  Max,  about  the  visit,  about 
Otto's  fever.  Naturally,  also,  Arnold  had  broached 
the  subject  of  their  fortune  ;  but  here  he  noticed  with 
surprise  that  Otto  shrank  unaccountably  from  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  theme.  That  Otto  was  in 
low  spirits  was  very  evident ;  and  at  first  Arnold,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  only  the  dulness  and  drudg- 
ery of  his  life  which  were  affecting  him,  attempted  to 
cheer  him  up  by  depicting  and  enlarging  on  the  brill- 
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iant  prospects  which  were  theirs.  This  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  which  Otto  could  least  bear ;  he  grew  more 
moody  and  irritable  in  proportion  as  his  brother  grew 
more  expansive.  Arnold,  casting  about  for  a  motive 
to  this  strange  phenomenon,  hit  upon  the  idea  that  Otto 
had,  or  fancied  he  had,  something  seriously  wrong 
with  his  health  ;  and  though  nothing  more  occurred  to 
strengthen  this  idea,  still,  perhaps,  it  made  him  more 
indulgent  towards  him  than  hitherto,  and  more  circum- 
spect in  approaching  the  subject  of  Comtesse  Halka. 
With  this  idea  still  running  in  his  mind,  he  once 
suddenly  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  phrase,  and 
asked  Otto  whether  he  were  ill  ? 

Otto  denied  the  imputation  savagely,  but  the  other 
did  not  feel  convinced.  The  two  brothers  were  sitting 
in  Otto's  room  after  supper,  just  as  on  the  first  evening. 
They  were  both  smoking,  and  both  in  easy  attitudes 
— Otto  the  easier  of  the  two,  having  his  legs  on  the 
table.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  this  position  which  had 
alarmed  Arnold;  it  looked,  in  fact,  rather  reassuring 
than  otherwise. 

"We  must  go  to  the  ice  to-morrow,"  Arnold  re- 
marked, presently ;  "  it  is  Sunday,  and  you  will  be  free 
of  your  recruits.  I  am  longing  to  have  a  skate  on 
that  glorious  surface,  for  I  shan't  have  anything  better 
than  the  duck-pond  at  Steinbuhl  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  fancy  the  skating  much  at  pres- 
ent ;  I  had  such  a  lot  of  it  last  year,"  replied  Otto,  from 
behind  his  newspaper. 
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"  Comtesse  Halka  is  coming  in  to-morrow,  I  believe.'* 

"  By  the  way,"  broke  in  Otto,  "  did  you  see  in  the 
telegrams  that  old  Nap  is  knocked  up  ? " 

"  And  surely  that  is  an  inducement,"  went  on  the 
other. 

"  Is  it?  They  have  had  five  doctors  down  at  Chisle- 
hurst." 

"  You  will  go,  will  you  not,  Otto  ? " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  going  ? " 

"  But,  Otto " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  going  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
doing  anything,  ever  ?  "  burst  out  Otto,  despondently ; 
and  then,  perceiving  the  surprise  on  his  brother's  face, 
he  launched  headlong  into  another  paragraph  of  the 
paper :  "  Preparations  for  the  great  Exhibition  are  pro- 
gressing daily.  The  edifices  in  course  of  construction 
will,  it  is  asserted,  outshine  all  those " 

"  Nonsense,  Otto !  you  know  perfectly  it  is  some 
good  ;  it  is  quite  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  succeed." 

''  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  Archduchess  Gisella 
is  engaged.  It  was  in  the  papers  yesterday,"  continued 
Otto,  appearing  not  to  have  heard.  "  The  marriage  is 
to  be " 

"  Can't  you  put  that  paper  down  ? "  exclaimed  his 
brother  impatiently,  and  breaking  the  ice  with  a  sud- 
den plunge.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  Arch- 
duchess. You  know  it  is  about  yourself  I  want  to 
hear." 

Otto  put  down  his  paper  with  a  thump,  took  both 
his  legs  off  the  table  with  a  bang,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
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Arnold  looked  iip  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen 
next.  Nothing  happened  just  then,  however,  except 
that  Otto  began  walking  np  and  down  the  room.  This 
w^as,  then,  the  dreaded  moment,  and  Otto  saw  that 
there  was  no  evading  it. 

"You  know  I  wrote  to  you.  Otto,"  began  Arnold, 
rather  awkwardl3^ 

Otto  grumbled  an  assent. 

"  Why  did  you  not  answer  me  ? " 

"I  did  answer  your  letter." 

"  My  letter,  yes ;  but  not  the  principal  point  of  it. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  Otto  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  know  what  you  mean,"  rather  sullenly. 
Otto  stopped  at  the  window  a  moment,  and  looked  out, 
not  that  there  was  much  to  be  seen  there,  for  it  was 
almost  dark  outside;  it  would  have  been  quite  dark 
except  for  a  little  straggly  moonlight  which  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow  caught  up  and  made  the  most  of. 
Now  and  then  a  peasant  sledge  came  along  noiselessly 
over  the  snow,  and  here  and  there  the  figure  of  a  Jew 
crept  along  amongst  the  shadows,  and  stole  round  the 
corner.  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  faithful 
Hebrews  who  had  been  compelled  to  desist  for  twenty- 
four  hours  from  traffic,  were  on  their  way  home  from 
the  synagogue,  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  prayer, 
and  eager  to  begin  their  weekly  course  of  cheating  and 
fraud. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Arnold  was  saying,  "  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  do  not  wish  to  force  myself  down 
your  throat  as  a  confidant ;  but  I  always  have  been  in 
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your  confidence  hitherto,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
be  shut  out  now.  Why  will  you  not  let  me  be  of  use 
to  you  in  this  matter  ? " 

Otto  had  resumed  his  walk  about  the  room.  Decid- 
edly the  size  of  the  room  had  not  been  calculated  for 
pedestrian  exercise  ;  for  although  not  boasting  of  much 
furniture,  the  space  was  considerably  encumbered  by 
things  lying  about  it  in  miscellaneous  untidiness. 

"  Confound  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  not  as  an  answer  to 
Arnold,  but  because  he  had  come  with  considerable 
force  against  the  table,  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  room — a  sort  of  cross-breed  between  a  writing  and 
a  dressing  table,  having  a  looking-glass  and  ink-stand, 
and  various  other  articles  appertaining  to  these  two 
classes,  indiscriminately  blended  on  it,  and  hardly 
leaving  space  enough  for  a  topheavy-looking  lamp. 
The  table  was  of  a  very  shaky  construction,  and  look- 
ing-glass, ink-stand,  and  lamp  trembled  ominously 
at  Otto's  contact. 

"  Nobody  can  be  of  use  to  me." 

"  Nonsense,  Otto  !  you  have  been  taking  some  morbid 
notions  into  your  head.  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid 
that  Count  Przeszechowski  will  not  accept  you  as  a 
son-in-law  ? " 

To  this  Otto  gave  no  answer;  and  Arnold,  taking 
silence  for  assent,  went  on — 

"  I  don't  see  what  difficulties  there  can  be  on  the 
family's  side — for  now,  with  your  share  of  uncle  Max's 
fortune,  you  are  more  than  a  match  for  her;  and  if  it 
is  the  Comtesse's  favour  you  doubt,  then  you  certainly 
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must  be  underrating  your  own  advantages.  Perhaps 
the  matter  could  be  better  managed  through  a  third 
person,  and  in  that  case " 

''  Hang  it !  I  never  said  I  wanted  to  marry  her," 
interrupted  Otto,  angrily,  alarmed  at  the  pace  at  which 
Arnold  was  going. 

At  this  juncture  Arnold  rose  to  his  feet  too,  and 
began  walking  round  the  room  after  his  brother.  It 
had  been  bad  enough  when  Otto  was  walking  alone, 
but  now  that  two  full-grown  men  were  pacing  about  it 
excitedly,  rather  like  wild  beasts  in  a  cage,  the  narrow 
space  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  shaky  table  in 
the  middle  stood  in  serious  peril. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Otto?  Why,  only 
last  March  we  discussed  this  whole  matter,  and  you 
told  me  positively  that  your  mind  was  quite  made  up 
about  it."  Here  Arnold  broke  off  with  an  exclamation 
of  acute  pain,  having  come  in  sharp  contact  with  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  table.    The  looking-glass  collapsed. 

"  Hang  it !  I  am  not  saying  that  I  don't  mean  to 
marry  her,"  Otto  put  in  recklessly,  in  order  to  prevent 
Arnold  from  resuming  inconvenient  reminiscences. 
This  inconsistent  lightness  in  treating  the  matter  grat- 
ed very  much  against  Arnold's  principles  ;  his  temper 
began  to  rise. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  shilly-shallying  ?  You 
meant  to  marry  her  last  year,  and  nothing  has  occurred 
since  to  make  you  alter  your  mind  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  nothing,"  thought  Otto,  bitterly,  to  himself. 
Nothing,  except  that  he  had  given  his  heart  and  his 
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faith  to  another  woman.  But  aloud  he  did  not  answer, 
accepting  Arnold's  words  in  silence.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  flaring  up  too,  and  tell- 
ing Arnold  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  he  certainly  would  have  taken  that 
course ;  but  miserably  guilty  as  he  felt,  he  did  not 
dare  to  assert  his  independence,  for  fear  of  exciting  his 
brother's  suspicions,  and  thus  putting  him  on  the  real 
tack. 

"  You  surely  don't  call  it  a  reason,"  continued  Ar- 
nold, impatiently,  as  if  answering  an  argument  of 
Otto's,  "  to  throw  up  the  matter  because  your  prospects 
have  improved  ?  Last  year,  when  you  hadn't  a  penny 
of  your  own,  you  were  ready  enough " 

"  But  did  I  say  I  was  going  to  throw  it  up  ? "  inter- 
rupted Otto,  again  talking  recklessly.  If  only  Arnold 
could  be  quieted  into  the  belief  that  he  had  not  given 
up  his  intentions  towards  the  Comtesse,  then  it  would 
be  all  right,  he  thought ;  and  later  he  would  explain 
everything  by  writing,  which  would  be  so  much  easier. 
At  this  moment  Otto  had  got  into  a  corner  somehow, 
and  found  himself  barricaded  in,  on  one  side  by  the 
rickety  table,  and  on  the  other  side  by  Arnold,  who 
had  planted  himself  before  him. 

"  Well,  and  if  you  haven't  given  it  up,  why  are  you 
so  slow  about  it  ? — you  who  are  always  complaining  of 
the  drudgery  and  hardships  of  your  present  life,  and 
when  you  have  only  got  to  put  out  your  hand  to  be 
free  of  it  all?  It  can  surely  now  be  no  object  to  you 
to  secure  the  wretched  pension  you  are  entitled  to ;  and 
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what  other  object  can  induce  you  to  hang  on  here 
unless  it  be  to  press  your  suit  with  the  Comtesse  ? 
Then  why  do  you  not  press  the  matter  more  energeti- 
cally and  get  it  settled  soon  ?  You  would  then  be  rich 
and  independent,  and  it  has  always  been  your  wish  to 
be  rich,  Otto ;  I  have  known  that  for  long."  Arnold's 
voice  softened  a  little,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
brother's  shoulder ;  he  really  meant  it  well  with  him, 
in  spite  of  his  seeming  roughness.  Otto  felt  as  if  a 
lump  were  rising  in  his  throat ;  for  a  moment  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  confess  everything  to  Arnold 
and  be  done  with  deception.  Arnold  had  always  helped 
him  as  yet  out  of  his  difficulties.  But  there  arose  in 
his  mind  the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
such  a  step ;  fancy  the  sermons,  the  strings  of  argument, 
the  reasonings,  the  persuasions  which  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  withstand  because  they  would  so  exactly  corre- 
spond with  his  own  ideas !  "No,  enough  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,"  thought  Otto,  and  so  he  shook  his  brother's 
hand  off*,  and  extricated  himself  from  the  corner. 

Arnold  set  off  again  in  pursuit,  both  men  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  their  behaviour. 

"  Now  before  you  went  to  Mexico " 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  to  Mexico ! "  burst  out 
Otto,  passionately,  and  wheeling  suddenly  round ;  and 
then  he  stopped  short :  his  own  words  had  surprised 
him  ;  he  had  not  meant  to  say  them ;  he  had  not  even 
known  that  that  idea  had  been  maturing  in  his  mind. 
Arnold's  talk  of  their  future  prospects,  the  pictures  he 
had  drawn  of  them,  had  produced  more  impression  on 
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liim  than  he  was  aware  of.  Now  that  he  had  said  the 
words,  he  thought  he  must  be  mad.  They  stood  fac- 
ing each  other  for  a  second,  Arnold's  eyes  reading  his 
brother's  face,  and  then  he  turned  away  without  speak- 
ing, and  took  a  few  turns  in  deep  and  thoughtful 
silence.  A  new  idea  had  struck  him.  Presently,  with 
what  appeared  to  be  total  irrelevancy  to  the  subject,  he 
said,  "  You  have  told  me  so  little  about  your  time  in 
Mexico,  and  about  the  people  you  met  there." 

"I  didn't  meet  any  people  there,"  answered  Otto, 
crossly,  not  yet  quite  perceiving  his  brother's  drift. 

"  Had  you  no  society  at  all  1 " 

"None  at  all." 

"  Nobody  but  aunt  Olivia  and  her  companion  1 " 

A  swift  dread  shot  into  Otto's  mind;  he  knew  his 
brother's  drift  now.  "  No,  nobody  but  aunt  Olivia  and 
her  companion,"  he  answered,  speaking  fast,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  to  cover  his  embarrassment. 

Arnold  was  not  very  quick  -  sighted,  but  even  he 
thought  he  detected  something  unnatural  in  the  tone, 
and  so  pursued  his  inquiries  rather  jerkily.  "  Has  the 
companion  been  long  with  my  aunt  1  What  sort  of  a 
person  is  she  ? " 

"  Really,  Arnold,  you  ask  such  extraordinary  ques- 
tions ;  you  know  I  am  not  good  at  describing  people." 

"Whatsort  of  ageT' 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  guess 
the  age  of  those  Mexicans." 

"  Oh,  Mexican,  was  she  ?  Still  you  might  be  able  to 
tell  whether  she  w^ere  old  or  young?" 
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"  How  can  I  tell  what  your  ideas  of  age  are  1 " 

"  About  forty  or  fifty,  is  she  1 " 

Otto  glanced  furtively  towards  the  drawer  where  he 
had  safely  locked  away  his  sketch-book.     "  Something 
like  that,  I  suppose  ;  I  really  can't  say,"  and  before  he 
had  got  through  the  phrase  a  deadly  shame  seized  upon 
his  heart ;  every  fibre  that  was  noble  in  him  recoiled 
before  the  meanness ;  his  honour  and  his  conscience 
cried  out  for  the  truth.     Was  it  not  as  if  he  had 
renounced  his  right  to  Eeata?     He  could  have  gone 
out  and  wept  bitterly,  like  the  weak  apostle  when  he 
denied  his  Master.     A  minute  ago  he  might  still  have 
told  all  to  his  brother,  and  would  have  had  the  right 
to  expect  his  sympathy  ;  now  with  his  own  words  *he 
had  built  himself  up  a  barrier,  and  he  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  throw  it  down  again  with  his  own  hands.     He 
turned  away  abruptly  to  hide  the  blood  which  he  felt 
rising  to  his  face  and  throbbing  hotly  in  his  tem- 
ples, for  in  the  middle  of  that  stinging  sense  of  shame 
the  first  instinct  was  to  hide  its  expression  from  his 
brother's  eyes.      His  movement  was  so   abrupt,  and 
done  with  such  perfect  disregard  to  the  surroundings, 
that  it  brought  him  for  the  second  time  smash  up 
against  the  table ;  and  Arnold,  brushing  past  at   the 
other  side,  finished  up  that  rickety  and  much -tried 
piece  of  furniture  :  it  tottered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  a  resounding  crash  came  down  on  its  side,  bearing 
looking-glass,  ink-stand,  and  lamp  into  a  ruinous  heap, 
and  leaving  the  brothers  in  absolute  darkness. 

By  the  time  that  order  and  light  were  re-established. 
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otto  had  got  over  his  first  sense  of  shame.  So  far,  he 
was  safe,  for  Arnold  had  noticed  nothing  beyond  some 
impatience  on  his  brother's  side;  his  suspicions  had 
rather  been  mere  ideas  thrown  out,  and  would  without 
difficulty  be  quieted  again  :  undoubtedly,  now  it  was 
Otto's  best  course  to  keep  Arnold  in  the  belief  that  all 
was  right  between  him  and  Halka. 

The  thread  of  the  conversation  had  been  broken  by 
the  smash,  and  Arnold  did  not  attempt  to  resume  it ; 
only,  in  leaving  his  brother  for  the  night,  he  said  again, 
"  You  will  come  to  the  ice,  will  you  not,  Otto  1 "  and 
he  was  surprised  by  the  readiness  with  which  Otto 
answered — 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  will — I  always  meant  to  ;  only 
I  hate  being  badgered  into  anything." 
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AN  ICE   QUEEN. 


"  Die  Schnee-Konigin  kUsste  Kay  noch  einmal,  und  dann  hatte  er  die  kleine 
Gerda  und  die  Grossmutter  und  AUe  dalieim  vergessen."— Die  Schnee-Konigin : 
Andersen's  Mdrchen. 


The  ice  next  day  was  thronged  with  the  whole  society 
of  Ezeszolow.  It  was  Sunday,  and  many  people  who 
could  not  spare  time  for  such  a  frivolous  employment 
on  week-days,  were  here  to-day  to  enjoy  themselves 
for  once  in  a  way.  It  was,  moreover,  a  brilliant  win- 
ter's day,  with  a  clear  sunshine  tempering  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  air,  and  showering  sparkles  over  everything. 
Even  the  big  grey  crows  were  slightly  cheered  up 
by  the  general  brightness ;  they  came  down  off  their 
branches  and  hopped  about  the  ice  clumsily,  looking 
starved  and  lanky,  and  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  skaters.  There  were  fringes  of 
icicles  along  the  earth  -  banks  of  the  lake,  and  the 
bushes  that  hung  over  were  laden  with  crystals.  At 
the  far  end  the  bulrushes  grew  in  clumps,  straight  out 
of  the  ice ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  taller  feathery 
reeds  mixed  with  them,  and  these  drooped  heavily 
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with  the  crown  of  diamonds  which  the  frost  had  laid 
on  them,  as  if  overpowered  with  their  own  magnifi- 
cence. But  this  was  far  away  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  almost  out  of  sight  of  where  the  skaters  were. 
They  seemed  a  great  number :  but  when  you  came  to 
look  nearer,  it  was  only  the  smaller  half  that  were 
skaters,  the  rest  spectators ;  and  only  the  smaller  half 
again  of  the  skaters  could  skate  at  all.  The  fashion 
of  ladies  skating  had  only  sprung  up  lately  in  those 
regions,  and  most  of  the  ladies  who  had  skates  on  to- 
day were  clinging  helplessly  to  their  male  supporters, 
giving  vent  to  their  terror  by  variously  articulated  ex- 
clamations, or  in  extreme  cases  by  shrieks  ;  at  the  best, 
moving  along  cautiously,  watching  the  progress  of 
their  feet  with  nervous  anxiety,  and  seeking  with  out- 
spread arms  to  keep  up  their  balance.  This  was  what 
the  general  run  of  the  ladies  did :  there  were  a  few 
among  them  who  had  arrived  at  a  higher  stage  of  the 
art ;  but  there  was  only  one  who  skated  perfectly. 

A  conspicuous  figure  among  the  spectators  was  Piotr, 
who,  waiting  to  carry  home  his  master's  skates,  was 
whiling  away  the  time  by  sliding  about  in  a  decided- 
ly sprawly  fashion,  his  progress  slightly  impeded  by  a 
gigantic  prayer-book  held  under  his  arm.  It  was  one 
of  Piotr's  principles  to  carry  about  a  prayer-book  with 
him  on  Sundays,  even  if  he  had  not  time  to  go  to 
church. 

A  tall  figure  in  dark  velvet  was  sweeping  down  the 
ice,  alone,  unsupported,  and  free — past  the  various 
groups  of  audience,  and  the  straggling  lines  of  begin- 
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ners — past  the  peasant  sledges,  which  had  paused  for 
a  minute  in  their  transit  across  the  lake  to  take  a  look 
at  this  unwonted  spectacle  ;  and  then,  when  she  had 
almost  reached  the  straight,  stiff  bank,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  in  that  lightning  speed  she  must  dash  against  it 
without  the  power  of  stopping,  a  quick  turn,  no  more 
than  a  slight  movement  of  her  feet,  and  she  had  faced 
round,  and  stood  pausing  for  a  moment,  erect  and 
motionless,  calm  and  unconcerned.  Comtesse  Halka, 
of  course.  Standing  there  as  she  did,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  bank,  her  dress  looked  black ;  but 
when  the  sunlight  caught  it  at  the  edge  of  the  folds, 
you  could  see  that  it  was  blue,  an  intense  dark  shade 
of  blue.  She  was  very  much  muffled  up  in  blue  fox-ftir ; 
it  nestled  round  her  throat  and  round  her  wrists,  and 
bands  of  the  same  fur  crossed  her  velvet  skirt. 

If  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  more  distressing  to  wit- 
ness than  an  awkward  skater,  it  certainly  is  as  true 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  to  watch  is  a  woman 
who  skates  both  well  and  gracefully ;  for  the  one  does 
not  necessarily  go  with  the  other.  I  have  known  men 
who  declare  that  no  form  of  feminine  grace  can  excel 
this  one.  After  this  preliminary,  it  is  almost  unnec- 
essary to  say  that  Comtesse  Halka  was  one  of  those 
women  who  skate  both  well  and  gracefully.  If  she  had 
not  known  this,  if  she  had  thought  it  possible  that  she 
would  in  any  point  fall  short  of  the  highest  standard 
of  skating,  or  if  she  had  not  felt  assured  that  she  was 
unapproachable  in  her  art  by  any  one  lady  on  the 
Ezeszolow  ice,  then  Comtesse  Halka  would  not  have 
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skated  at  all ;  she  would  rather  have  renounced  her 
favourite  pastime  than  expose  herself  to  be  rivalled 
in  it  by  another  woman.  Hers  was  not  one  of  those 
natures  who  delight  in  the  excitement  of  endeavouring 
to  outshine  a  rival.  If  she  could  not  do  it  without  a 
visible  effort,  then  rather  would  she  keep  aloof  from 
the  scene.  She  could  not  bear  to  do  anything  which 
she  did  not  do  to  perfection,  and  she  was  quicker  than 
most  women  in  finding  out  what  she  could  do  well  and 
what  she  could  not,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  refrain  from 
doiug  those  things  which  she  was  aware  of  not  doing 
well.  Thus,  although  her  voice  had  been  carefully 
trained,  and  was  of  considerable  compass,  she  never 
sang — well  aware  that  her  organ  was  not  one  likely 
to  captivate  the  ear.  For  this  reason  she  had  trained 
herself  to  speak  always  in  a  subdued  voice.  A  refine- 
ment of  vanity,  all  this,  if  you  will ;  but  how  many 
inflictions  would  be  spared  to  society  if  vanity  oftener 
adopted  this  form  !  If  vanity  is  to  be — and  as  long  as 
women  are  it  will  be — surely  this  is  its  least  aggravat- 
ing garb,  but  not  its  most  innocent  one. 

While  Halka  still  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  bank, 
Otto  skated  up  to  her,  following  the  same  line  she  had 
taken,  wheeling  round  quickly  in  the  same  way  she 
had  done,  though  not  perhaps  with  such  finished  skill. 
Otto  had  spoken  to  the  Comtesse  before,  that  after- 
noon ;  but  just  then  he  fancied  that  Arnold  was  look- 
ing restless,  and  was  watching  him,  and  a  little  con- 
versation with  the  Comtesse  would  soon  quiet  him 
again.     He  offered  himself  with  a  word,  she  accepted 
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him  with  a  movement,  and  then  they  flew  over  the  ice 
together,  dispersing  the  skaters  right  and  left;  some 
shuffled  out  of  the  way  grumbling,  others  laughing,  the 
gamins  stood  admiring  and  gaping  as  that  dark  velvet 
figure  shot  through  their  middle. 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  I  call  skating ! "  said  Schweiner, 
whose  eyes  had  followed  the  rapidly  lessening  figures. 
"  It  seems  to  be  all  the  same  to  her  whether  she  goes 
backwards  or  forwards.  If  one  could  only  make  out 
how  she  does  it !  " 

For  by  this  time  Halka  had  let  go  Otto's  hand,  and 
was  skating  backwards  facing  him.  This  mode  of 
skating  is  a  difficult  one  for  a  lady  to  attain,  perhaps 
not  even  desirable  to  be  attained ;  it  must  necessarily 
call  upon  the  strength  very  much,  and  any  appearance 
of  putting  out  strength  detracts  from  the  charm  of  a 
lady's  skating.  No  doubt  there  are  many  women  who 
skate  well  backwards ;  but  amongst  ten  of  them,  nine 
will  offend  your  eye  by  the  suggestion  of  vigour  in 
their  movements,  and  only  the  tenth  will  glide  along 
with  that  effortless  swiftness  which  resembles  the 
graceful  swaying  of  a  bird  poised  in  mid-air. 

"  What  a  noise  there  is  going  on  over  there ! "  said 
Halka  to  Otto,  arresting  herself  in  her  backward  skim- 
ming, and  standing  still  on  her  skates,  with  her  head 
turned  towards  the  skaters. 

They  were  tolerably  far  out  towards  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  quite  separate  from  the  others,  and  shrieks 
and  laughter  and  canine  howls  reached  them  faintly 
through  the  still  winter  air. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Somebody  been  run  over,  I  suppose.  I  can't  con- 
ceive what  makes  them  all  stay  together  in  a  heap,  and 
getting  into  each  other's  way,  when  they  have  the 
whole  lake  to  go  iipon." 

"  Gregarious  instinct,  probably,"  remarked  Halka, 
with  a  slight  sniff  of  her  aristocratic  nostrils.  "  It  is 
much  pleasanter  out  here  ;  do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

Of    course   Otto   thought    so,   and   said    so ;    how 
could   it   be   otherwise  ?      Halka   was   still  standing 
with  her  head  a  little  turned,  as  if  listening  to  the 
sounds,  and  Otto  standing  a  few  paces  off  and  looking 
at  her,  struck  by  the  finished  grace  of  her  pose,  the 
angle  at  which  she  held  her  head,  the  clear  pink  colour 
which  exercise  had  brought  into  her  face,  for  her  faded 
complexion  freshened  wonderfully  under  the  influence 
of  the  sharp  winter  air ;  her  eyes  were  shining  brightly 
under  this  influence,  or  perhaps  under  another.     And 
she  stood  there  still,  apparently  intent  on  the  sounds 
over  there,  and  yet  perfectly  aware  of  Otto's  admiring 
gaze,  knowing  exactly  how  each  detail  and  circum- 
stance was  working  its  effect  on  him — knowing  exactly 
how  even  the  surroundings  of  the  moment,  how  even 
the  paleness  of  the  winter  sky,  the  banks  of  snow  in 
the   distance,   even    the    perspective   of  frozen  tree- 
branches  behind  her  darkly-clad  figure,  were  setting 
her  off  to  the  fullest  advantage, — an  ice  queen  in  the 
midst  of  her  territory  ! 

"I  think  they  are  all  picked  up  again,"  she  said, 
turning  her  head  back  towards  him ;  "  they  are  quiet, 
at  least.     How  pretty  it  looks  over  there  near  the 
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creek  where  the  reeds  grow  ! "  looking  across  the  lake 
in  that  direction.  "  Only  fancy,  I  have  never  been 
there  yet !     I  must  do  it  some  day." 

"  Why  not  to  -  day  ?  "  said  Otto,  with  empresse- 
ment. 

"  No,  I  think  not,  Baron  Bodenbach,"  replied  Halka, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  which  she  had  rapidly 
weighed  the  ^ros  and  cons  of  his  suggestion  ;  "  the 
sun  is  getting  rather  low  already,  and  I  am  tired  too. 
Next  Sunday  I  shall  be  coming  in  again,  and  we  can 
do  it  then,  perhaps." 

She  was  looking  tired ;  the  colour  had  faded  out  of 
her  cheek  again.  It  is  just  that  effortless,  birdlike  style 
of  skating  that  is  the  most  trying — for,  after  all,  nature 
has  not  given  us  wings  ;  and  if  we,  for  a  time,  manage 
to  keep  up  a  tolerable  imitation  of  flying,  slie  will  have 
her  revenge. 

"  You  have  been  doing  too  much,  Comtesse,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  season,"  said  Otto.  "  Strength  will 
only  come  when  you  get  into  the  habit  again." 

"  But  I  began  my  season  the  other  day  already ;  I 
was  in  here,  you  know,  last  Monday."  She  looked 
steadily  at  Otto  as  she  said  this,  as  if  to  keep  him  from 
denying  that  he  had  known  she  was  there. 

Otto  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  but  he  felt  somehow  a 
little  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  That  day  I  was  out  till  very  late ;  it  was  partly 
Kreislich's  fault,  for  he  insisted  on  taking  me  off  such 
a  long  distance  in  the  chair." 

"  That  is  probably  what  has  knocked  you  up,"  said 
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Otto,  shortly,  feeling  as  if  Kreislich  had  done  him  an 
injury. 

"  Nonsense !  how  can  it  knock  me  up  to  sit  quiet 
in  a  chair  ?  It  is  rather  I  who  should  reproach  myself 
with  knocking  him  up,  for  he  sprained  his  ankle  that 
day,  and  I  fear  that  is  why  he  is  not  here  to-day."  To 
this  Otto  made  no  answer;  and  perhaps  she  interpreted 
his  silence  rightly,  for  she  added,  "  I  am  not  so  far  gone 
as  you  think ;  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back  quite  well 
with  the  help  of  your  hand." 

"  You  must  take  both  my  hands,  this  way  crossed ; 
it  is  much  more  resting."  And  then  slowly  the  two 
sailed  back  over  the  ice  towards  the  others. 

Arnold,  watching  them,  and  having  watched  them 
for  some  time,  felt  himself  greatly  relieved  by  all  he 
had  seen  during  the  last  half-hour.  They  had  gone  off, 
Otto  holding  her  hand;  they  had  spent  some  time  away 
apart  from  the  others,  alone  with  each  other;  and  now 
they  were  returning,  Otto  holding  both  her  hands,  and 
they  were  coming  slowly,  not  in  a  hurry  to  rejoin  the 
crowd. 

Otto,  as  he  came  nearer,  saw  a  well-pleased  look  on 
Arnold's  face,  and  a  well-pleased  twinkle  in  Arnold's 
eye,  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  successful  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  managed  to  soothe  down  Arnold's 
disquietude.  Surely  after  this  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  of  sermons  and  good  advice ! 

When  he  was  within  shouting  distance,  Otto  shouted 
to  his  brother  to  bring  the  chair,  as  the  Comtesse  was 
tired. 
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It  is  a  nasty  feeling  to  step  on  to  the  footboard  of  a 
chair  of  that  sort  with  skates  on  your  feet,  and  the 
help  of  Otto's  arm  was  necessary  to  seat  Halka  safely. 

"There,  give  a  hand,  Arnold,"  said  Otto  to  his  brother, 
and  the  light  wooden  chair,  pushed  by  two  strong  men, 
ran  along  at  a  speed  that  was  almost  alarming ;  the 
Comtesse  leant  back  with  her  usual  languid  grace. 

"  How  fast  we  are  going ! "  she  said,  turning  her  head 
half  round  towards  them ;  "  haven't  we  come  out  far 
enough  ?  we  are  getting  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the 
lake  again — it  is  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  take." 

Arnold  looked  to  his  brother  to  speak — clearly  it  was 
his  place ;  and  Otto,  pursuing  his  system  of  quieting, 
readily  answered  something  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  question  of  trouble  but  simply  of  pleasure,  and 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  push  her  in  this  way  as 
far  as  the  North  Pole,  &c.,  &c. ;  to  which  Halka  made 
no  answer,  but  leant  back  again  in  silence.  After  which, 
Arnold,  seeing  things  in  such  a  promising  state,  said 
something  unintelligible  about  the  strap  of  his  left 
skate  and  quietly  dropped  back.  The  sledge  flew  on 
with  only  a  little  slackened  speed,  and  Otto  was  in  for 
a  second  tete-a-tSte.  Arnold,  kneeling  on  the  ice  and 
making  a  sort  of  show  as  if  busy  with  his  skate,  looked 
after  them,  and  thought  that  he  had  managed  that  little 
business  very  neatly.  "  It  is  all  going  as  smooth  as 
possible,"  he  said,  not  referring  to  the  progress  of  the 
sledge  over  the  ice ;  "he  only  wanted  a  little  touch- 
ing up,  and  now  I  can  leave  things  to  work  for  them- 
selves." 
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"Were  you  as  far  as  this  the  other  day?"  asked 
Otto,  bending  down  a  little. 

"  Oh  no,  not  half,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  a  smile  that  was  not  quite  her 
usual  way  of  smiling,  which  people  called  so  cold  ;  "  I 
think  you  push  the  chair  faster  than  Captain  Kreis- 
lich  ;  but  as  you  are  not  going  to  take  me  to  the  North 
Pole,  supposing  we  turn  ? " 

The  sun  was  very  near  setting  behind  the  line  of 
low  purple  hills ;  dusk  was  still  some  little  way  off,  but 
the  frosty  brilliancy  was  gone  from  the  lake,  the  sparkles 
and  the  showers  of  diamonds  from  the  trees  and  the 
grasses,  the  icicles  along  the  earth-banks  were  no 
longer  shining  crystals  but  dull  grey  glass :  now  the 
sunshine  was  gone,  you  could  feel  how  bitter  was  the 
frost's  hard  bite.  The  big  grey  crows  fluttered  up 
heavily  to  their  branches,  and  settled  down  again 
wearily  to  their  cold  night's  rest.  In  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  the  lake  was  deserted. 

It  was  to  soothe  Arnold,  of  course,  that  Otto  wrapped 
up  the  Comtesse  carefully  in  her  heavy  fur  cloak  ;  and 
also  to  soothe  Arnold  that  he  handed  her  into  the 
sledge  and  arranged  the  covers  round  her  feet  with 
such  assiduous  attention. 
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DRIFTING. 


Can  he  be  fair  that  withers  at  a  blast? 

Or  he  be  strong  that  airy  breath  can  cast? " 

— Francis  Quari.es. 


During  the  remaining  days  of  his  brother's  visit,  Otto 
did  not  get  a  single  word  of  good  advice ;  nor  did 
Arnold  in  any  way  recur  to  that  subject  which  had 
been  discussed  on  that  evening  when  they  had  knocked 
over  the  table  between  them — he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  Otto  was  quite  satis- 
fied at  having  satisfied  him.  Of  course,  when  Arnold 
was  no  longer  there  to  watch,  it  would  be  easy,  he 
thought,  to  drop  out  of  his  attendance  on  the  Com- 
tesse ;  it  was  such  a  simple  expedient  he  had  chosen  to 
insure  peace  to  himself  and  rest  to  his  brother's  mind. 
Arnold  went  out  to  call  at  Snyhinice,  and  Otto  went 
with  him ;  not  very  willingly,  as  he  told  himself,  but 
because  it  would  have  appeared  so  strangely  rude  to 
remain  behind  when  his  brother  was  going.  Poles  are 
always  hospitable,  and  on  this  occasion  the  old  Count 
was  particularly  hospitable.   The  visitors  were  retained 
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for  dinner ;  then  when,  an  hour  after  the  lengthy  meal, 
they  rose  to  take  their  leave,  it  was  declared  impossible 
that  they  should  go  so  soon  after  dinner ;  then  when,  a 
little  later,  they  made  a  second  attempt,  the  old  Count 
would  not  hear  of  their  going,  it  was  too  near  supper- 
time;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  the  morning's  call  was 
lengthened  into  half  a  day's  visit,  and  the  brothers 
drove  home  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  over  the 
crisp  sliding  snow. 

Arnold  left  next  day,  and  next  day  again  was  Sun- 
day; and  Otto  found  that  he  was  not  quite  able  to 
begin  the  leaving  off  of  his  attendance  yet — for  had  he 
not  made  a  sort  of  half  appointment  with  the  Com- 
tesse  for  taking  her  to  the  reeds  ?  and  if  he  stayed 
away  it  would  look  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  meet  her. 
No,  that  sort  of  thing  must  be  done  gradually,  little 
by  little  :  first  he  would  begin  staying  away  from  the 
ice  on  the  days  when  she  came,  or  coming  late- — there 
always  would  be  an  excuse  found  for  that ;  and  then  he 
would  stop  coming  altogether,  would  renounce  skat- 
ing ;  and  probably  in  the  meantime  the  frost  would 
break  up  and  facilitate  his  escape.  It  was  quite  easy ; 
the  whole  thing  was  as  clear  as  possible  in  his  mind. 
And  so  he  went  that  Sunday,  and  took  Halka  to  the 
reeds  and  back  again,  and  found  that  it  had  been  on 
the  whole  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise. 

After  that,  the  frost  did  not  break  up  yet.  A  Polish 
frost  is  not  like  our  English  ones,  which  step  in  for 
two  days  at  a  time,  coming  in  so  conveniently  in 
novels  for  a  chapter  or  so,  just  at  the  moment  when 
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the  hero  is  to  he  made  jealous  or  inconstant;  and  as 
soon  as  this  desirable  result  has  been  attained,  to  melt 
away  as  conveniently  in  the  next.  A  Polish  frost  is  a 
stern  hard  reality,  keeping  its  iron  grasp  unrelaxed  for 
weeks,  sometimes  months.  This  particular  frost  lasted 
even  long  enough  for  the  Captain's  severely-sprained 
ankle  to  get  cured,  enabling  him  to  resume  his  skating, 
and  constant  attendance  on  the  Comtesse.  Neither 
did  Otto  renounce  skating  yet,  nor  did  he  even  begin 
to  come  later  on  the  days  when  the  Comtesse  was 
there.  Whether  it  was  indolence  or  ennuis  or  incli- 
nation, or  disinclination  for  anything  else,  or  habit,  I 
cannot  say.  What  band  is  stronger  to  hold  a  weak 
man  than  the  weak  band  of  habit? — so  easy  to  break 
through  with  one  resolute  wrench,  but  so  much  plea- 
santer  to  yield  to  it,  to  put  off  the  moment  of  the 
wrench,  to  be  carried  down  by  the  stream  rather  than 
struggle  against  it,  quieted  by  the  knowledge  (or  shall 
we  say  belief?)  that  there  is  only  one  little  effort 
wanted  to  free  one's  self  from  the  current — that  effort 
in  itself  so  small  a  thing  that  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  making  it  yet.  Why  not  enjoy  things  as  they 
come,  and  take  pleasures  as  fate  offers  them  to  us  ? 

But  stronger  still  than  all  these  negative  causes  was 
the  spur  of  rivalry — the  consciousness  which  he  was 
beginning  slowly  to  gain,  of  which  Halka  allowed  him 
now  and  then  to  catch  glimpses,  that  it  lay  in  his 
power  to  distance  his  enemy  entirely.  The  Captain 
acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  further  his  own 
ends,  but  unconsciously  he  was  acting  the  very  part 
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whicli  played  into  Halka's  hands  with  most  perfection. 
To  the  lookers-on  it  was  an  even  race,  a  struggle 
between  the  two;  but  to  Otto  it  was  more  than 
this  —  it  was  the  w^ild  insane  desire  to  show  the 
prevalence  of  his  power  over  that  of  the  other. 
The  power  itself  he  could  not  use ;  there  was  no  end 
to  be  gained  by  it.  The  thing  he  was  struggling  to 
wrest  from  his  rival  he  did  not  want  for  himself ;  it 
was  only  to  take  it  from  him  that  he  fought.  At  times 
he  w^ould  start  up  angrily  under  the  sting  of  an  un- 
bearable thought — his  enemy  would  triumph  after  all! 
Put  it  off  as  he  might,  the  tables  would  be  turned  at 
last ;  the  day  must  come  when  all  this  sham  fighting 
must  be  dropped  and  his  true  position  become  known. 
That  man  who  was  his  rival  in  everything,  even  to  his 
beauty,  his  rival  in  all  but  one  precious  point — and  to 
whom,  moreover,  he  owed  a  mortal  grudge, — he  would 
carry  off  the  prize  for  which  they  had  appeared  to  be 
equally  contending.  It  would  be  no  defeat.  Otto  said 
to  himself,  for  the  victory  would  have  been  barren  to 
him ;  but  it  was  the  appearance  of  defeat  which  was  to 
him  unendurable.  How  convince  the  world  that  he 
had  got  what  he  wanted  ?  Ah,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
carry  off  his  beautiful  Eeata  with  a  fortune  to  lay  at 
her  feet,  then,  indeed,  the  climax  of  the  situation 
would  have  been  a  glorious  one ! 

Hardly  did  he  dare  to  look  into  the  future,  hardly 
dwell  on  the  happiness  in  store  for  him  by  the  side  of 
his  peerless  bride;  for  would  not  that  happiness  be 
poisoned  by  poverty  ?     In  a  moment  of  madness  he 
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had  complicated  his  position  by  pledging  himself  for 
his  comrade's  debts,  well  knowing  that  it  would  never 
be  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  creditors.  He  had  but 
done  this  for  the  insane  desire  to  taste  for  once  the 
power  he  was  going  to  renounce.  He  had  not  acted 
dishonourably,  he  told  himself,  for  it  was  not  as  if  the 
means  lay  absolutely  beyond  his  reach ;  but  his  reason- 
ing did  not  more  than  half  convince  himself,  and  his 
discontent  with  the  future  made  him  turn  away  from 
it  and  eagerly  grasp  at  present  pleasures. 

Little  by  little,  without  his  knowing  it.  Otto  was 
being  steered  back  into  the  same  position  he  had  stood 
in  towards  Halka  last  year;  little  by  little  he  was 
yielding  a  step  and  she  was  gaining  a  step — the  yield- 
ing so  unconscious,  the  gaining  so  well  masked,  that 
never  was  he  aroused  to  look  ahead  and  see  where  he 
was  going.  Looking  back  from  one  day  to  the  other, 
there  was  no  change  to  be  seen ;  but  looking  back  from 
week  to  week,  a  change  was  there  always.  But  Otto 
never  thought  of  analysing  weeks,  and  comparing  them 
with  each  other.  The  outsiders  who  did  analyse  the 
weeks,  after  their  fashion,  marked  the  chan£][es,  of 
course;  and  in  their  eyes,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
Otto's  comrades,  he  was  an  object  of  envy,  an  uncom- 
monly lucky  fellow,  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Otto  saw 
it  and  felt  it,  and  this  feeling  of  gratiiied  vanity  was 
just  the  thing  most  congenial  to  his  nature.  How  much 
greater  would  their  envy  grow  if  they  knew  of  the  for- 
tune which  might  have  been  his,  which  might  still  be 
his  ?  the  thoudit  would  sometimes  flash  into  his  mind 
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— a  thought  to  be  shaken  off  and  laughed  at  for  its 
bare  impossibility,  but  leaviug  each  time  the  mark  of 
its  impression.  He  clung  to  his  false  position  all  the 
more  because  he  knew  that  when  its  falseness  came  to 
light,  envy  would  be  changed  to  pity — pitiful  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  fool  who  was  renouncing  a  double 
fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  woman's  beautiful  face  !  Some 
few  there  might  be  who  would  understand  that  such  a 
woman  was  a  treasure  in  herself,  who  would  envy  him 
her  beauty ;  but  even  they  would  think  him  a  fool  for 
having  paid  such  a  price  for  it :  and  to  the  bulk  and 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  he  would  be  no  less  than 
mad.  There  were  moments  when,  taking  an  abstract 
view  of  matters,  it  seemed  to  him  himself  that  he  was 
mad  ;  and  there  were  moments,  too,  when  it  seemed  to 
him  so  hard,  so  cruelly  hard,  not  to  be  able  to  grasp 
that  ball  of  fortune  which  lay  so  close  to  his  hand  that 
he  had  only  to  close  his  fingers  over  it  in  order  to  hold 
it.  By  dint  of  pondering  over  his  situation,  it  had 
come  to  seem  more  bitter  every  day.  What  a  cruel 
fate  was  his  !  Why  should  his  lot  be  cast  in  this  way, 
so  that  the  only  woman  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him, 
should  unconsciously  be  made  to  pluck  away  from  him 
that  ball  of  fortune — that  fortune  which  he  had  sighed 
for  all  his  life,  and  which,  unknown  to  himself,  was 
gaining  daily  a  more  determined  sway  over  his  very 
soul  ?  And  to  think  that  such  a  wretched  trifle  as  a 
name — not  even  a  name,  but  the  want  of  the  mere 
miserable  little  prefix  of  von — should  stand  between 
him  and  happiness ! 
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Another  skating  day,  but  not  a  brilliant  winter's 
day :  no  diamonds  strewn  about ;  trees  and  bushes  and 
banks  all  one  colourless  dead  white ;  the  sky  all  one 
colourless  dead  grey,  heavy  and  snow-laden.  It  had 
begun  snowing  a  little  already,  very  spare  little  flakes, 
falling  thinly  through  the  air,  and  starring  the  ice  with 
minute  constellations.  A  sharp  wind  was  rising  and 
running  over  the  lake,  chasing  tiny  whirls  of  snow- 
wreaths  before  it.  The  reeds  at  the  other  end  rustled 
noisily,  and  the  bulrushes  were  striking  their  brown 
heads  together ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  listen  to  their 
woe-begone  music  in  the  deserted  creek — nobody  but 
the  wild  ducks  that  had  their  haunts  in  among  the 
forest  of  stalks. 

Not  the  sort  of  day  to  choose  for  skating,  certainly, 
but  there  were  skaters  on  the  ice ;  there  were  gamins 
who  never  cared  for  weather — there  were  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Equitation,  who,  having  only  one  free 
afternoon  in  the  week  besides  Sunday,  could  not  afford 
to  lose  their  day's  skating  on  one  of  them,  because  it 
happened  to  be  snowing  a  little.  There  was  Halka, 
who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  snow  and  ice  being  able 
to  hurt  her;  and  there  was  also  Otto. 

They  had  all  been  struggling  against  the  wind,  five 
or  six  of  them  hand  in  hand ;  tacking  about  to  avoid 
the  worst  gusts — helping  each  other  on,  or  hindering 
each  other,  as  the  case  might  be — and  all  trying  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  were  enjoying  themselves  very 
much. 

"  Look !  this  is  the  best  way,"  said  Comtesse  Halka, 
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leaving  go  tlie  hands  on  either  side  of  her,  and  allow- 
ing herself  to  "be  turned  by  the  wind  and  carried  on  by- 
its  fierce  breath  alone  straight  ahead,  right  across  the 
lake. 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  very  pleasant,"  she  called  back 
over  her  shoulder  to  the  others  ;  and  in  another  minute 
they  had  all  let  go  hands,  and  were  all  getting  carried 
away  like  a  flock  of  water-birds  driven  before  the  wind. 
A  delicious  feeling  this  floating  away  on  your  own 
feet,  but  without  requiring  to  use  them ;  with  your 
skates  just  gliding  lightly  over  the  ice,  you  could 
ahnost  forget  that  you  are  human.  But  oh,  the  misery 
of  turning !  For  turn  you  must  some  time,  and  face 
round  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  struggling  for  each 
step,  and  feeling  so  very  human  indeed ! 

"  The  lake  is  looking  splendid  to-day ! "  said  Halka, 
pausing  to  draw  breath.  "I  like  it  even  better  this 
way  than  in  sunshine.  With  this  snowdrift  flying 
over  everything,  you  might  almost  fancy  that  the 
banks  are  mountains.     I  am  sorry  I  cannot  draw." 

"  Bodenbach  is  the  man  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  put 
in  Langenfeld ;  "  you  should  make  liim  sit  down  on 
the  spot  and  do  it  for  you." 

''  I  should  be  delighted,  I  am  sure  ;  if  you  will  tell 
me  a  way  to  keep  one's  paper  from  being  carried  off, 
and  one's  eyes  from  being  blinded  by  the  snow,  and 
also  suggest  something  to  sit  upon." 

"  Do  it  from  memory,"  said  Schweiner ;  ''  the  easiest 
thing  possible — a  lot  of  white  paint  daubed  down  in 
all  directions.     I  could  do  it  myself." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  that  production  of  yours," 
remarked  Otto,  with  artistic  superciliousness. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  an  artist,  Baron  Boden- 
bach,"  said  Halka,  turning  to  Otto. 

"  Oh,  isn't  he  ! "  said  Schweiner ;  "  and  hasn't  he  got 
a  whole  sketch-book  full  of  drawings  !  " 

Otto  threw  an  uneasy  glance  towards  Schweiner,  and 
a  still  uneasier  one  at  Captain  Kreislich,  who  at  that 
moment  was  fortunately  out  of  earshot,  being  occupied 
with  the  adjustment  of  his  skate  at  a  little  distance. 
Schweiner,  who  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  glance,  gave  a  wink  with  one  of  his  eyelids,  which 
said,  "  Trust  me,  I  know  what  I  am  about ; "  but  yet 
Schweiner  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  tormenting 
Otto  a  little  longer. 

"  And  he  never  lets  us  see  them,"  said  Langenfeld  ; 
"  keeps  them  all  to  himself." 

They  were  standing  on  the  ice  in  a  little  knot — 
Halka,  Otto,  Schweiner,  Langenfeld,  and  the  heavy 
young  man  ;  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  v/ere  on  ahead, 
— the  snowflakes  falling  lightly  at  their  feet  and  on  to 
their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  flying  into  their  faces ; 
the  men's  moustaches  were  crystallised  with  the  snow ; 
Halka's  hair  was  powdered  with  it,  and  her  velvet 
dress  was  thickly  sown  with  flakes. 

"  Schweiner  is  the  only  one  who  has  had  a  peep  at 
it,"  said  the  heavy  young  man,  trying  to  speak  play- 
fully ;  "  he  says  it  is  all  full  of " 

"  Trees  and  houses,"  interrupted  Schweiner,  "  and 
landscapes  and  ships." 
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"And  faces,"  finished  the  heavy  young  man,  who 
was  decidedly  aiming  at  being  playful  to-day. 

Schweiner,  who  was  standing  behind  the  Comtesse, 
began  making  faces  of  another  description,  and  of  a 
hideous  nature,  at  the  heavy  young  man,  and  cast  furi- 
ous glances  from  out  of  both  his  eyes,  for  the  single 
eyeglass  had  become  useless  in  the  snow. 

"  Portraits,  T  suppose  ?  "  said  Halka,  looking  at  Otto 
for  explanation.  Otto  was  biting  his  under  lip  and 
stamping  about  on  his  skates  impatiently.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  your  sketch-book  very  much.  Baron  Boden- 
bach." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  it  you ;  I  shall  send 
it  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  like,"  said  Otto,  readily, 
mentally  resolving  that  the  face  should  disappear  out 
of  the  book  first ;  a  slice  with  his  penknife  would 
make  it  all  right.  "  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed, Comtesse ;  really  there  is  not  much  to  show, 
it  is  crammed  with  scribblings  and  studies." 

"  I  like  scribblings  and  studies  better  than  pictures," 
said  Halka. 

"  Oh,  but ■"  began  the  heavy  young  man. 

"  Some  of  those  heads  are  remarkably  clever,"  broke 
in  Schweiner,  attempting,  with  another  thundering 
glance,  to  suppress  the  young  man, — "  especially  the 
outlines  of  nigger  profiles." 

"  But  the  pretty  girl  with  the  black  eyes  isn't  a 
nigger,"  went  on  the  heavy  youth,  not  in  the  least  sup- 
pressed— rather  elated,  on  the  contrary,  and  feeling  just 
in  the  vein  for  making  brilliant  remarks. 
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"What  about  a  nigger  with  black  eyes?"  asked 
Halka,  who  had  been  watching  the  flight  of  some 
wild  ducks  above  their  heads,  but  who  had  heard 
every  word  quite  distinctly.  "  Haven't  niggers  always 
got  black  eyes  ?  " 

Otto  had  his  head  turned  quite  away  now  ;  his  lips 
were  twitching,  and  he  stood  gazing  steadily  into  the 
thickening  snowdrift. 

Schweiner  had  put  up  his  single  eyeglass  again  in 
spite  of  the  snow,  and  was  regarding  his  youthful  com- 
rade with  a  look  which  might  well  have  turned  a  more 
sensitive  individual  into  stone. 

"  Oh,  but  it  wasn't  a  nigger  at  all,"  went  on  the 
thick-skinned  youth,  stolidly.  "It  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  with  long  hair  and  black  eyelashes — at  least 
Schweiner  says  so  ;  didn't  you,  Schweiner  1 " 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,"  answered 
Schweiner,  immovably ;  "  and  I  haven't  a  notion  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  have  forgotten,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  heavy  young  man,  on  whose  understanding  a  glim- 
mering was  beginning  to  dawn  that  something  was 
wrong  somewhere,  but  whose  offended  sense  of  ve- 
racity pushed  on  to  clear  up  the  matter  further. 

Comtesse  Halka  was  looking  at  the  ducks  again. 
Otto  was  still  turned  away,  feeling  as  if  he  would 
like  very  much  to  strangle  the  young  man  on  the 
spot,  and  Schweiner  looked  as  if  he  would  not  have 
minded  giving  him  a  hand  in  the  operation.  Lan- 
genfeld  stood  by,  twirling  his  moustache  nervously; 
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lie  had  also  heard  ahout  that  face  in  the  sketch-book, 
and  the  comments  that  had  circulated  thereon. 

"  You  must  have  forgotten,  then  ;  I  am  sure  you  said 
something  of  the  sort.  Don't  you  remember  saying, 
*  Just  the  sort  of  woman  I  admire;  none  of  your  washed- 
out  blondes  for  me  "? " 

A  deep  pause  followed  on  the  remark.  The  moment 
was  one  of  extreme  urgency ;  the  three  men  looked  at 
each  other  helplessly.  Schweiner  would  have  liked  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  ice  at  once,  leaving  the  heavy 
young  man  to  fight  it  out  with  the  washed-out  blonde 
he  had  just  insulted. 

Comtesse  Halka  alone  kept  her  presence  of  mind. 
"  Look ! "  she  exclaimed,  more  abruptly  than  was  her 
wont,  "  the  wild  ducks  are  going  to  alight  over  there  ; 
can  you  see,  Baron  Bodenbach  ? "  and  she  pointed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  lake.  Otto  turned  his  head 
now,  he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  Halka,  while  seem- 
ing intent  on  the  birds,  just  swept  one  glance  over  his 
face,  and  took  in  every  mark  of  disturbance,  every  line 
of  emotion,  even  the  trouble  in  his  eyes,  and  under- 
stood what  it  meant.  "  I  shall  try  to  get  near  them," 
she  said  again ;  and  as  she  started  off  down  the  wind, 
with  the  snowflakes  flying  in  a  weird  dance  around 
her,  a  change  had  come  over  her  face — her  eyes  were 
shining  curiously  with  the  hard  bright  gleam  of  glass, 
her  lips  pressed  tightly  upon  each  other,  looking  thin, 
as  people  never  saw  them  look,  but  as  nature  had 
made  them,  and  within  her  heart   the  resolution  of 
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weeks  and  months  past  was  hardening  quickly  with  a 
despairing  hardness,  fixed  by  tlie  shaft  of  bitter  jealous 
pain,  which  had  hit  and  wounded  her  so  sorely.  It  was 
not  the  Lieutenant's  inopportune  talk  that  had  touched 
her ;  it  was  what  she  had  seen  in  that  one  glance  in 
Otto's  face.  From  that  moment  forward  she  knew  that 
his  love  was  not  hers,  and  would  never  be. 

Next  morning  the  Comtesse  received  Otto's  sketch- 
book, as  he  had  promised,  and  after  looking  through 
the  pages,  she  made  two  remarks  :  the  first,  that  a  page 
had  been  cut  out  with  a  penknife ;  the  second,  that 
although  there  were  plenty  outlines  of  niggers'  profiles, 
there  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  the  portrait  of  any.  girl 
with  long  hair  and  black  eyelashes. 

Christmas  was  now  drawing  near,  and  for  several 
years  past  Count  Przeszechowski  had  always  taken 
up  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  capital  at  Christmas- 
time. Nobody  doubted  that  the  same  thing  would 
occur  this  year,  but  as  yet  there  were  no  signs  forth- 
coming of  their  yearly  departure.  And  when  it  came 
to  be  within  two  days  of  Christmas,  it  began  to  get 
generally  known  that  the  family  were  not  going  to 

L ,  but,  contrary  to   their   habit,  were   going   to 

spend  their  Christmas  at  Snyhinice.  People  were  dis- 
turbed, as  people  always  are  about  their  neighbours' 
affairs,  and  wondered  what  the  reason  could  be,  and 
made  guesses  at  the  truth.  Only  Otto  knew  the  truth, 
and  this  was  how  he  had  come  by  his  knowledge :  It 
had  been  on  the  ice,  of  course — everything  that  hap- 
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pened  now  happened  on  the  ice.  Halka  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that  they  were  going  to 
start  next  week  for  the  capital;  she  had  mentioned 
the  fact  shortly,  distinctly,  without  adding  any  com- 
ment. Otto  had  been  pushing  her  in  the  chair  at 
the  moment,  and  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
others. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  be  so  cruel  as  to  desert  us, 
Comtesse  ?  I  shall  give  up  skating  at  once,"  he  had 
said  in  answer.  A  very  commonplace  compliment 
certainly  ;  but  Otto's  way  of  saying  things  made  them 
sound  different. 

"  But  you  will  be  away  with  your  family,  I  suppose," 
she  had  said  ;  "  how  can  my  going  affect  you  1 " 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  away,  not  even  for  a  day," 
had  been  his  reply ;  "  I  am  going  to  spend  my  Christ- 
mas here." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  get  leave  of  absence,  I  suppose  ? " 
the  Comtesse  had  suggested. 

Otto  ought  to  have  agreed  about  the  difficulty  of 
leave,  but  he  had  not  done  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he  put 
up  another  suggestion  of  his  own. 

'*  Perhaps  I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  leave,"  and  he 
had  bent  down  a  little  over  the  chair  as  he  said 
this. 

It  was  playing  with  edged  tools,  of  course,  and  it  is 
very  wrong  to  play  with  edged  tools,  and  very  foolish ; 
and  it  usually  ends  with  one's  cutting  one's  fingers : 
but  there  is  so  much  pleasant  stimulating  excitement 
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about  it ;  it  is  so  much  more  interesting  to  play  with 
edged  tools  than  with  blunt  ones !  Have  we  not 
all  felt  this,  since  the  time  that  we  were  forbidden 
to  touch  scissors  and  knives,  and  that  scissors  and 
knives,  in  consequence,  became  the  height  of  our 
ambition  ? 

Otto's  edged  tools  were  going  to  be  removed  from 
him  by  the  Comtesse's  departure,  and  he  almost  felt 
regret  at  letting  them  go,  and  would  not  let  them  go 
without  handling  them  a  little  longer. 

After  that  suggestion  of  Otto's,  there  had  been  a 
pause — the  sledge  had  gone  skimming  on  in  silence, 
and  the  Comtesse  had  looked  on  straight  in  i'ront 
without  speaking ;  and  then  Otto  had  broken  the 
pause  by  saying — 

"  What  day  are  you  going,  Comtesse  ?  And  is  your 
departure  quite  settled  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly,  not  quite,"  she  had  answered.  "  Papa 
and  mamma  are  very  anxious  for  it." 

"And  you?"  And  asking  this  Otto  had  bent  down 
again,  lower  than  before. 

"  I   am    not   so   anxious now,"   the    last  word 

breathed  forth  so  low,  that  it  was  only  by  bending 
nearer,  so  near  that  he  could  almost  feel  her  hair 
against  his  cheek,  that  Otto  had  been  able  to  catch 
it.  She  had  not  looked  at  him,  but  he  had  got  a  clear 
view  of  her  face,  and  had  seen  that  her  lips  were 
trembling.  What  man  is  invulnerable  to  such  subtle 
flattery  as  this?      Otto  was  only  too  vulnerable   to 
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it;  small  wonder  that  he  had  answered,  ''Could  you 
not  persuade  the  Count  to  change  his  mind  about 
going  ? " 

"  I  daresay  I  might  if  I  tried,"  Halka  had  replied, 
still  looking  away ;  and  after  this  no  more  had  been 
said  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIY. 

LIBERTY. 


Gold  alone  does  passion  move, 
Gold  monopolises  love." 

— Cowley. 


It  was  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  church-bells  were 
ringing  out  their  loudest  peals  into  the  frosty  air, 
around  the  frozen  house-tops,  and  over  the  skeleton 
trees,  that  Otto  got  another  letter  from  Eeata  —  a 
short,  untidy  letter,  straggly  and  blotched,  not  very 
legible,  but  yet  legible  enough  to  make  the  meaning  of 
each  word  quite  clear  to  him.  The  early  winter  dusk 
was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  world,  and  Otto  was 
obliged  to  take  the  sheet  to  the  window,  so  as  to  catch 
the  waning  light  on  the  paper.  As  he  stood  there 
reading,  outside  in  the  street  people  were  hastening  to 
church,  summoned  by  the  joyful  ringing  of  the  Christ- 
mas-bells. At  another  time  Otto  might  have  cared  to 
watch  them  from  his  window,  at  another  time  the  bells 
might  have  sounded  joyful  to  him  too ;  now  his  eyes 
w^ere  riveted  on  the  sheet  of  paper  alone,  his  thoughts 
were  only  of  the  words  written  there,  in  that  scrawled 
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untidy  hand,  and  the  Christmas-bells  clanked  disagree- 
ably in  his  ears  with  a  disturbing  sound. 

The  letter  began  abruptly — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  am  writing  at 
once,  in  the  same  hour  that  I  have  received  it.  I  have 
not  considered ;  it  does  not  need  to  consider  or  to  think. 
I  have  felt  it  coming — rather  I  read  it  coming  in  your 
letter,  though  for  a  time  I  tried  hard  not  to  read  it. 
We  must  part.  You  do  not  love  me  well  enough  to 
prefer  me  to  everything  else ;  and  that  is  the  way  I 
must  be  loved,  the  only  way  I  will  be  loved.  I  have 
told  you  so  before.  It  may  be  folly,  or  madness,  or 
call  it  what  you  wish.  God  knows  that  I  have  been 
foolish ;  and  I  shall  suffer  for  it  still,  no  doubt.  Un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  blame  you.  I  daresay  no  other 
man  would  have  been  different  in  your  place.  I  cannot 
say ;  I  do  not  know  many  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
man  on  earth  whose  love  would  have  satisfied  me.  I 
do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  the  love  you  give  me 
does  not  satisfy  me. 

"You  think  that  I  am  judging  you  too  harshly,  but 
it  is  not.  I  know  how  sorely  you  have  been  tried,  and, 
Otto,  listen — I  know  the  conditions  of  your  uncle's 
will,  and  how  you  lose  your  fortune  if  you  marry 
beneath  yourself  in  rank;  and  I  have  known  it  all 
along. 

"  I  know  that  had  I  not  spoken  first  you  would  have 
been  true  to  your  promise,  but  you  would  have  done  it 
with  a  lingering  regret  in  your  heart  for  the  riches 
which  I  know  you  so  dearly  love.     I  could  never  have 
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borne  to  be  regarded  as  a  stone  round  the  neck — and 
that  is  what  you  are  beginning  to  think. 

"  If  I  myself  alone  am  not  enough,  then  let  me  go, 
and  I  will  go.  Take  your  liberty,  I  return  it  you,  and 
make  a  better  use  of  it  this  time — a  wiser  use,  the 
world  will  say. 

"  Oh  that  doubt  which  came  into  my  mind  that  day 
when  we  talked  on  the  veranda,  months  ago !  Why 
did  I  not  listen  then  ?  It  would  have  been  better  ;  less 
pain  than  now.  Forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  give  you 
now — forgive  me,  Otto ;  you  have  more  to  forgive  me 
than  you  know  of — For  the  last  time,  Eeata." 

When  Otto  had  read  through  the  letter  word  by 
word,  he  sank  down  just  where  he  stood.  There  was 
no  chair  beside  him,  and  he  did  not  want  one  ;  he  sank 
down  on  to  his  knees  by  the  window,  and  put  his 
hands  over  his  face.  A  tempest  of  grief,  of  shame, 
swept  over  him — one  of  those  storms  that  shake 
strong  men  and  shatter  weak  ones.  All  his  love  for 
Eeata  rose  up  again — that  love  which  for  weeks  past 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  first  freshness,  to  be  diminish- 
ing and  weakening ;  it  all  came  up  now  with  a  new 
and  sudden  life.  Was  it  not  like  the  last  desperate 
flicker  of  a  light  that  is  expiring  ? — the  grief  of  that 
moment  so  sharp  that  it  seemed  to  himself  his  heart 
must  break ;  the  shame  weighing  more  heavily  from 
feeling  far  back  in  his  mind  a  tinge  of  relief,  which  he 
would  not  acknowledge,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
growing  and  spreading. 
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Througli  all  this  last  month,  while  he  had  heen  pass- 
ing so  many  feverish  nights  and  restless  days,  and  so 
many  hours  on  the  lake,  trying  to  drown  his  thoughts 
of  discontent  and  unrest  in  a  wild  flirtation,  which 
every  day  was  making  his  position  more  intricate,  he 
had  in  reality  been  free — virtually  free.  Eeata  had 
written  those  words,  "  I  return  you  your  liberty,"  and 
they  were  travelling  over  the  sea  towards  him,  coming 
every  day  nearer.  And  had  he  not  been  acting  as  if 
he  knew  it  already,  as  if  he  had  held  his  liberty  in  his 
hand  ?  "  I  deserve  to  lose  her,  I  deserve  to  lose  her," 
he  groaned  aloud  in  his  misery.  But  again  in  the  midst 
of  his  misery  came  that  tinge  of  relief;  the  matter  was 
decided  for  him,  Eeata  had  decided  it,  fate  had  decided 
it.  He  himself  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
renounce  the  treasure  he  had  won ;  he  could  not  have 
ruined  the  happiness  of  his  life  by  his  own  work,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  fortune  he  longed  to  possess.  But 
now  that  it  was  taken  from  him,  he  must  let  it  go ; 
hardly  even  did  the  thought  occur  to  him  that  by  an 
effort  he  could  regain  it.  He  accepted  Eeata's  decision 
as  final,  and  would  not  attempt  to  struggle  against  it. 
Fain  would  he  persuade  himself  that  that  effort,  that 
any  effort  of  his,  must  be  vain,  against  Eeata's  resolute 
will. 

Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,  reader,  if  you  are  young, 
and  think  that  there  is  nothing  but  love  to  be  lived  for ; 
there  are  other  things  besides  love  in  the  world. 

It  was  six  months  since  he  had  looked  upon  her 
face — half  a  year !     Half  a  year !     What  is  half  a  year 
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to  the  love  that  has  strength  to  wait  and  courage  to 
endure  ?  But  half  a  year,  what  can  it  not  do  to  the 
love  of  some  men  ?  How  weaken  and  efface  it  ?  Half 
a  year's  separation,  with  its  chances,  its  impressions, 
its  broodings,  and  its  troubles,  and  with  the  weight  of 
common-sense  and  of  worldly  wisdom  weighing  in  the 
balance  against  Love  alone  ! 

Next  day,  Christmas  -  day,  Otto  wrote  his  answer. 
He  wrote  it  with  a  hand  that  was  not  quite  steady,  for 
there  were  strange  broken  curves  at  the  end  of  some 
words;  but  yet  his  letter  was  more  legible,  and  a 
much  more  presentable  production  than  hers  had  been. 
Men's  emotions,  be  they  ever  so  strong,  rarely  .run 
away  with  them  to  the  extent  of  making  them  forget 
grammar  and  spelling. 

It  was  on  returning  from  dinner  that  Otto  wrote  his 
letter,  and  the  dinner  to-day  had  been  a  louder  and  a 
merrier  one  than  usual,  with  more  talk  and  laughter, 
and  also  more  wine  than  circulated  on  other  days ; 
and  Otto  talked  and  laughed,  and  drank  more  wine 
than  most  of  his  comrades.  There  was  a  flush  still 
on  his  face  when  he  sat  down  to  write  ;  and  when,  two 
hours  later,  he  went  out  to  put  his  letter  in  the  post, 
the  flush  was  not  gone  yet,  rather  it  had  deepened. 

Old  Boradembski,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  himself 
in  a  very  jovial  humour,  arrested  Otto  as  he  was  brush- 
ing past  without  seeing  him,  by  a  resounding  slap 
on  his  shoulder.  "Well,  Bodenbach,  enjoying  your 
Christmas,  are  you  ?  That  is  right.  I  like  to  see  a 
young  fellow  in  good  spirits." 
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"Yes,  in  excellent  spirits,"  answered  Otto,  feeling  as 
if,  from  sheer  hysterical  excitement,  he  must  begin  to 
laugh. 

A  month  later  this  is  the  answer  which  Eeata  got 
to  that  short  straggly  letter  of  hers — that  letter  written 
in  anger  and  sharp  disappointment,  which  she  had 
cried  over,  but  which  she  had  not  yet  regretted ; — 

"  Eeata,  adored  Eeata, — Let  me  call  you  still  by 
that  name,  though  you  have  taken  away  from  me  the 
right  to  call  you  mine ;  still  you  are  and  will  remain 
the  only  woman  whom  I  can  ever  adore.  I  could  not 
have  written  to  you  last  night,  my  thoughts  were  too 
tumultuously  excited.  I  don't  think  I  am  much  calmer 
to-day,  but  I  have  no  right  to  keep  you  waiting,  and  it 
will  take  many  days  before  I  get  calm  again. 

"  I  am  writing  this  on  Christmas-day,  but  it  will  be 
long  after  Christmas  w^hen  you  read  it.  It  will  be  two 
months  since  you  wrote  those  words  by  which  you  set 
me  free.  You  have  set  me  free — yes ;  but,  Eeata,  my 
heart  is  broken.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  tearing  the 
bond  between  us  you  have  taken  away  all  the  light  out 
of  my  life  ;  the  light  which  sprang  up  that  day  on  the 
plain  when  first  I  held  you  in  my  arms — the  rain  be- 
ginning to  fall — Maraquita  coming  back.  How  well 
I  remember  each  circumstance,  each  detail !  But  no, 
I  must  not  dwell  on  those  things,  or  they  will  madden 
me.  I  must  strike  them  out  from  my  memory.  The 
light  "went  out  yesterday  with  the  first  line  of  your 
letter. 
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"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  my  uncle  Max's  cruel  will 
which  separates  us.  If  I  attempted  to  deny  it,  it 
would  be  extravagant  folly,  and  you  would  not  be- 
lieve me.  The  money,  which  would  have  made  our 
lives  so  happy  together,  now  stands  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween us.  You  know  my  opinions  regarding  birth 
and  rank,  and  that  I  attach  no  imiportance  to  them. 
Such  ridiculous  prejudices  do  exist,  though;  and  they 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  many  happy  lots  before,  as 
they  are  now  standing  in  the  way  of  ours.  It  is  heart- 
rending and  absurd.  As  if  you  required  the  paltry 
distinction  of  a  name  to  rank  amongst  the  noblest  and 
proudest  of  women !  To  think  that  such  things  can 
have  the  power  to  break  our  hearts  and  shatter  our 
happiness,  is  enough  to  craze  my  brain. 

"You  might  have  spared  me  that  reproach,  Reata. 
It  was  cruel,  cruel  of  you  to  doubt  the  strength  of  my 
love ;  that  word  of  doubt  almost  cut  me  deeper  than 
the  pain  of  giving  you  up.  Certainly  I  have  no  right 
to  reproach  you.  From  the  only  point  of  view  from 
which  you  are  able  to  judge,  I  may  seem  to  deserve 
that  doubt  to  be  cast  on  me,  but  it  is  hard  to  bear 
coming  from  you.  I  will  not  attempt  to  convince  you 
of  how  deeply  I  love  you ;  I  have  no  longer  got  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  better  perhaps  that  you  should 
never  know.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  wish  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  your  beautiful  haunting  face ;  and 
I  love  you  well  enough  to  feel,  in  spite  of  my  misery, 
a  small  drop  of  consolation  at  the  thought  that  you 
are  no  longer  chained  to  my  miserable  fortunes.     You 
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make  light  of  poverty,  I  know ;  that  is  because  you 
have  never  really  experienced  it  yourself.  You  do  not 
know  it,  nor  the  power  it  has  to  weaken  a  love  even 
as  strong  as  ours.  Eather  would  I  bury  our  love  in 
its  full  freshness  than  live  to  see  it  dwindle  and  die 
amidst  a  life  of  hardships  and  privations. 

"The  fortune  which  my  uncle's  will  offers  me  is 
worthless  to  me  without  you,  but  I  have  not  the  right 
to  refuse  it.  If  I  could  think  only  of  myself,  I  would 
do  so ;  but  there  are  obligations  and  duties,  springing 
from  family  ties,  which  fall  very  bitter  sometimes,  and 
very  bitter  they  have  fallen  to  me.  Our  family  has 
suffered  so  much  from  poverty  already;  and  it  would 
break  my  father's  heart  if  I  were,  by  foregoing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will,  to  give  up  my  fortune.  I  know 
that  money  alone  will  not  make  me  happy,  and  I  know 
very  well  now  that  there  is  no  more  happiness  for  me 
in  this  world,  but  I  also  know  that  happiness  must  be 
consolidated  by  money — that  it  cannot  last  if  it  is  not 
sustained. 

"  It  is  no  use  writing  about  these  things  now ; 
nothing  that  I  can  say  will  be  able  to  alter  the  hard 
fact  that  we  must  part.  Another  man,  perhaps,  might 
hope  that  the  chances  of  life  should  bring  him  again 
near  you,  so  as  to  look  upon  your  beauty  again  with 
his  eyes,  although  he  is  not  able  to  possess  it  as  his 
own;  but  this  is  not  my  hope.  I  pray  God  that  I 
may  never  be  brought  to  see  your  face  again;  the 
pain  of  seeing  you  after  I  have  lost  you,  perhaps  by 
another  man's  side,  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 
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Forgive  me  for  ever  having  come  "between  you  and 
your  peace,  for  having  ever  troubled  the  joyousness 
of  your  young  life.  You  will  be  happy,  no  doubt,  in 
some  brighter  lot;  but  for  me  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness, now  that  I  have  lost  you.  Never  can  I  find 
peace  at  the  side  of  any  other  woman.  My  life  will 
henceforward  be  a  blank,  my  heart  feels  dead ;  its  life 
is  over,  and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  long, 
lonely  years  before  me. 

"Forgive  me  again,  Eeata,  my  own  darling,  the 
adored  of  my  heart — I  must  call  you  so  once  more 
— forgive  me  again  and  forget  me  ;  forget  that  ever 
there  lived  such  a  miserable  man  as  your  heart- 
broken Otto.*' 


Extract  from  Eeata  s  Diary. 

"  Jamianj  2Wi. — My  poor,  heart-broken  Otto!  and 
it  is  I  who  have  broken  his  heart !  What  have  1  done  ? 
I  have  been  trying  to  undermine  my  own  happiness 
and  his,  and  I  have  succeeded  perfectly.  I  never 
till  this  letter  knew  how  he  really  loves  me, — so  much 
more  noble,  so  much  more  disinterested,  than  I  thought 
him !  He  is  afraid  to  drag  me  into  poverty,  and  so 
gives  up  his  own  happiness.   .   .   . 

"  It  was  wicked  of  me  to  reproach  him ;  he  said  it 
cut  him  so  deeply.  What  were  the  words  I  wrote  ?  I 
shall  never  remember ;  my  blood  was  boiling  at  the 
moment.     I  thought  him  indifferent  because  he  con- 
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sented  to  the  delay,  and  because  his  letter  was  differ- 
ent from  the  one  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind." 

Here  the  letter  which  had  been  sketched  out  as  a 
programme  of  what  Otto  was  to  write,  was  effaced  by 
several  very  vigorous  ink-lines,  which  extended  over 
the  principal  historical  events  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, thus  innocently  dragged  into  the  ruin  of  the 
obnoxious  letter. 

"  If  only  he  had  not  spoken  of  it  so  coolly — if  he 
had  called  me  his  darling  only  once  more — I  don't 
think  I  could  have  done  it ;  or  if  only  he  had  not 
thrown  such  cold  water  on  the  idea  of  my  coming 
alone  ;  calling  it  improper !  I  think  it  was  that  which 
stung  me  most.     .     .     . 

"  Oh,  Eeata,  what  a  miserable  idiot  you  are  !  What 
a  mess  I  am  making  of  everything,  of  my  whole  life ! 
Why  was  I  not  content  with  his  love  as  he  gave  it  ? 
It  is  only  maniacs  who  aim  at  ideals !  I  have  gone 
on  playing  and  playing  with  my  happiness  till  I  have 
lost  it ;  and  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  have  it  back 
again,  now  that  it  is  too  late.     .     .     ." 

Paper  can  only  record  what  is  written  on  it,  not 
what  it  sees,  or  it  would  have  told  here  how  a  girl's 
fair  arms  were  flung  over  it,  and  a  proud  dark  head 
bowed  down,  in  the  utter  abandonment  of  stormy 
grief. 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?     .     ,     . 

"  January  Zlst. — I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  is  not 
too  late.  I  can  still  undo  the  consequences  of  my  folly; 
but  it  will  be  very  difficult.     I  wish  I  had  never  be- 
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gun  this  miserable  deceit.  I  will  make  him  happy 
again,  my  poor  heart-broken  Otto !  He  is  pining  for 
me  now ;  and  he  will  lose  his  whole  life  in  pining,  if 
I  do  not  do  something  to  save  him  and  myself  from 
this  misery.  My  own  true  knight !  He  will  be  true 
to  me  all  his  life — I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  He  will  never 
look  or  speak  to  another  woman;  does  he  not  say 
so?     .     .     . 

"  How  difficult  to  know  what  to  do !  quite  alone, 
quite  alone,  with  no  one  to  advise  me,  no  one  to  speak 
to  even;  but  I  must  do  something.  I  know  how  it 
will  be  if  I  do  not:  he  will  sink  under  his  grief;  and 
some  day,  a  few  years  hence,  I  will  get  a  message  to 
say,  '  Come  to  your  dying  Otto,'  and  I  will  arrive  just 
in  time  to  receive  his  last  breath.  He  will  close  his 
eyes  kissing  my  hand,  and  murmuring,  '  I  die,  Reata, 
because  I  could  not  live  without  you.'  And  I  will 
go  into  a  convent  and  cut  off  all  my  hair.  No,  no, 
it  must  not  be ;  he  must  live  and  be  happy  again. 
What  shall  I  do?     .     .     . 

"  Of  course  I  could  write  to  him.  A  few  words 
would  make  it  all  right ;  so  simple, — why  do  I  not  do 
it  ?  Oh  that  I  were  not  a  Mexican,  that  I  had  not 
that  proud  blood  in  my  veins  !  He  has  consented  to 
give  me  up,  and  if  I  were  dying  I  could  not  ask  him 
to  take  me  back.  Can  other  women  do  such  things  ? 
I  cannot.  .  .  .  No,  I  will  do  something  else.  I 
shall  go  to  Europe  myself;  I  shall  cross  the  ocean 
alone,  quite  alone.  Highly  improper,  is  it  ?  He  says 
so.     I  am  doing  it  for  him,  but  he  is  not  to  know  that 
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it  is  for  him  ;  anything  rather  than  that.  Why  should 
I  lose  my  love  because  I  shrink  from  difficulties  which 
can,  which  must,  be  overcome  ?     .     .     . 

"  Yes,  we  shall  be  happy  again — happier,  perhaps, 
than  if  nothing  had  ever  parted  us.  I  cannot  tell  him 
to  come  back  to  me ;  but  the  moment  he  sees  me,  he 
will  come  and  be  my  own  knight  again  !  We  shall  meet 
again,  and  be  happy.  Yes  ;  but  where  ?  when  ?  In  a 
garden,  perhaps,  with  cactuses  round  us,  and  the  birds 
will  be  singing.  No,  there  are  no  cactuses  in  Europe  ;  it 
will  be  lilac-bushes  like  that  dried  flower  in  the  Schiller 
volume.     What  will  we  say  to  each  other  ?     .     .     . 

"  Otto  {with  a  start).  '  Has  the  sun  dazzled  my  eyes, 
or  do  I  see  aright  ? ' 

"  Eeata  {with  a  little  reserve).  '  You  are  not  dazzled, 
and  I  am  no  ghost ;  it  is  I,  Eeata.' 

"  Otto  (falling  on  his  knees).  '  I  love  you ;  come  and 
share  my  poverty.     A  crust  of  bread  with  you ' 

"Eeata  {interrupting).  'Are  you  still  my  own  true 
knight  ?     Do  you  love  me  as  you  did  before  ? ' 

"  Otto  (indignantly).  '  I  love  you  a  million  times 
more  than  before !  Can  you  think  me  capable  of 
looking  at  another  woman?' 

"  Eeata  (dropping  reserve).  '  Yes,  you  are  my  own 
true  knight ;  then  let  us  be  happy ! ' 

"  Otto.  '  I  begin  to  breathe  again,  the  light  is  coming 
back  into  my  life.'  (Otto  puts  his  arms  round  Eeata ; 
she  lays  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispers  in  his 
ear.)  And  then  we  are  happy  again — quite  happy  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.     I  wish  the  day  was  come  ! " 
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MOUENING. 


Duke.—"  .  .  .  And  that  I  owe  Olivia." 

-Twelfth  NigU. 


The  winter  had  passed  very  quietly  at  Steinbiuil ; 
except  Arnold's  excursion  to  Poland,  nothing  of  any 
interest  had  occurred.  A  few  changes  and  differences 
were  visible  about  the  place — the  result,  of  course,  of 
the  improvement  which  had  come  to  the  Bodenbach 
fortunes.  Nothing  very  brilliant  or  very  striking,  cer- 
tainly ;  only  that  the  shutters  were  all  painted  freshly, 
that  the  summer-house  had  got,  a  new  roof,  that  the 
damages  of  the  weather-beaten  wall  were  repaired,  and 
that  the  old  battered  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
house  had  been  accommodated  with  a  new  pivot.  Even 
these  little  changes  went  a  long  way  towards  making 
the  place  more  cheerful.  And  the  same  small  improve- 
ments were  visible  wdthin :  the  drawing  -  room  was 
newly  papered  ;  there  were  new  curtains  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  in  the  room  which  was,  par  excellence,  the 
family  sitting-room,  there  now  stood  a  chaise-longue, 
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luxurious  of  shape  and  soft  of  cushions,  replacing  the 
hard,  dingy  old  sofa  of  bygone  days. 

On  this  comfortable  couch  Gabrielle  now  spent  most 
of  her  days  :  in  the  cold  winter-time  she  had  spent  her 
whole  days  there,  never  leaving  the  house ;  and  even 
now  that  the  snow  was  melting,  and  the  early  spring 
beginning  to  set  in,  she  seldom  forsook  it.  She  was 
thinner  and  paler  than  six  months  ago ;  she  was  more 
listless  and  more  fretful.  To  her  father  and  her 
brother,  who  saw  her  every  day,  the  change  was  not 
very  striking.  They  knew  she  was  delicate  ;  Gabrielle 
had  always  been  delicate — had  always  regularly  been 
knocked  up  every  winter,  and  had  always  as  regularly 
revived  every  spring ;  and  now  that  spring  was  coming, 
of  course  she  would  revive  again.  Passing  one's  days 
on  a  chaise-longue  is  dull  work  for  a  young  girl.  Ga- 
brielle wanted  companionship  ;  she  was  restless  without 
somebody  to  talk  to,  and  to  talk  to  her ;  and  Hermine 
Schwerendorf,  therefore,  came  to  see  her  often,  spend- 
ing whole  afternoons  with  her,  sometimes  remaining  at 
Steinblihl  for  a  week  at  a  time.  At  present  she  was 
not  there,  so  Gabrielle  was  more  depressed  and  more 
irritable  than  usual. 

The  early  spring  had  set  in,  as  I  have  said — that 
is  to  say,  the  frost  and  snow  were  gone — but  none  of 
spring's  amenities  had  come  to  rejoice  the  earth  yet. 
A  rough  sharp  wind  was  storming  about,  shaking  the 
last  particles  of  snow  from  the  trees,  and  brushing  off 
the  solitary  dead  leaves  which  here  and  there  had 
clung  to  their  branches  all  winter — blowing  the  damp 
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and  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  making  everything 
ready  for  the  first  blades  and  blossoms.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  days  in  the  very  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  wind  was  howling  in  the  chimneys  and  rattling  at 
the  windows,  that  an  event  of  some  importance  came 
to  disturb  the  quiet  current  of  life  at  Steinbiihl. 

Arnold  was  away ;  he  had  been  away  since  the  day 
before,  having  some  business  in  the  next  town.  He 
was  to  be  back  that  evening,  and  the  old  Baron  was 
looking  forward  with  impatience  to  the  moment  of  his 
return.  During  the  whole  of  that  stormy,  windy  day, 
Baron  Walther  spent  his  time  in  walking  about  the 
house,  wringing  his  hands,  lamenting  aloud,  and  wish- 
ing that  his  son  would  return. 

"  Why  doesn't  Arnold  come  ?  Arnold  must  do  some- 
thing." 

Gabrielle,  who  was  always  under  the  influence  of  her 
surroundings,  and  whose  nerves  were  already  off  their 
balance — the  small  balance  they  ever  had — by  the  noise 
of  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney,  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  her  father,  and  sobbed  quietly  on  her  chaise- 
longue.  Her  pet  greyhound,  who  usually  took  his  cue 
from  his  mistress,  crouched  all  day  on  his  cushion, 
trembling  and  quivering,  and  whimpering  to  himself 
at  every  fresh  gust  of  wind  which  shook  the  house. 

There  was  very  little  dinner  eaten  at  Steinbiihl  that 
day;  the  two  solitary  members  of  the  family  were 
too  much  upset.  As  long  as  the  servant  lingered  in 
the  room,  they  sat  opposite  each  other  in  moody  si- 
lence; and  the  moment  the  door  was  closed,  the  old 
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Earon  set  up  his  lamentations  again,  pouring  them 
with  mournful  fluency  >into  his  daughter's  ear ;  and 
Gabrielle  sat  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  and 
cried  without  quite  knowing  what  she  was  crying  about. 

At  last  that  woe-begone  windy  day  approached  its 
end,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  outside  an- 
nounced Arnold's  return.  Arnold  had  driven  a  long 
way  in  the  open  dog-cart,  and  had  brought  a  healthy 
appetite  wdth  him ;  he  was,  in  fact,  famishing  for  his 
supper,  and  his  spirits  w^ere  rather  higher  than  usual — 
partly  from  the  effect  of  the  invigorating  wind,  and 
partly  from  some  small  success  which  had  attended 
his  agricultural  purchases  in  G . 

"  Well,  father,  everybody  well,  I  hope,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  cheerful  voice,  as  he  entered  the  room  rather 

noisily.     "I  got  on  splendidly  at  G .     The  new 

cart  will  be  here  to-morrow.  .  .  .  But  mercy  on 
us  all,  what  has  happened  ? "  he  asked,  stopping  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  staring  from  his 
father's  pale  face  to  Gabrielle's  red  eyes. 

"  A  great  misfortune,  my  dear  son,"  replied  the  old 
man,  in  a  shaky  voice. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  is  anybody  dead  ?  Tell  me 
quick,"  said  Arnold,  turning  to  his  father  with  a  tone 
almost  of  command. 

"  We  must  bear  it  wdth  Christian  resignation,"  mur- 
mured Baron  Walther. 

"Who  is  dead?"  repeated  Arnold,  with  a  look  of 
painful  expectation  on  his  face.  "  Not  Otto,  or  Her- 
mine  ? " 
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"  My  cousin  Olivia/'  said  his  father,  with  a  groan. 

"  Thank  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Arnold,  the  look  of 
painful  expectation  vanishing  instantly,  and  sinking 
down  in  his  place  at  the  supper-table. 

"Arnold,  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the  old 
Baron,  starting  up.     "My  cousin -" 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,  father,"  said  Arnold, 
helping  himself  to  a  large  plateful  of  cold  ham ;  "  but 
it  was  such  a  relief  after  the  fright  you  gave  me.  Of 
course  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  added ;  "  but  as  I  never 
saw  my  aunt,  and  hardly  had  heard  of  her  existence 
till  a  year  ago,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  blow." 

Gabrielle,  gathering  from  her  brother's  voice  •and 
demeanour  that  the  misfortune  was  not  as  absolute  as 
she  had  believed,  began  drying  her  tears,  and  drew  her 
chair  nearer  to  the  table. 

"  Ah,  Arnold,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  ! "  sighed  his 
father,  sitting  down  again ;  "  you  can  speak  like  that, 
but  you  know  what  poor  Olivia  was  to  me  once." 

"  Yes,  I  know  perfectly,"  replied  Arnold,  cheerfully ; 
"but  you  haven't  seen  her  for  thirty-two  years,  and 
you  didn't  get  much  good  of  her  living  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world." 

"  I  don't  want  to  argue  about  it,"  said  the  Baron, 
plaintively  (the  old  Baron  never  cared  about  arguing 
with  his  son) ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Can't  you  do 
something,  Arnold  ? " 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  father  ?  " — and  Ar- 
nold helped  himself  to   four  roast-potatoes.     "1  am 
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afraid  I  can't  briug  her  to  life  again."  Arnold's  spirits 
and  appetite  were  decidedly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  family  misfortune. 

"  Then  is  it  not  very  dreadful  ?  "  inquired  Gabrielle, 
utterly  mystified  by  the  opposite  views  her  father  and 
Arnold  took  on  the  subject. 

"  Nothing  for  you  to  cry  about.  Will  you  pass  me 
the  butter,  Gabrielle  ?  And  why  are  you  not  eating  ? 
Why  are  neither  of  you  eating  ? " 

"  But  how  could  I  eat  ? "  exclaimed  the  old  Baron. 
"  How  could  I  eat  as  long  as " 

"  As  long  as  aunt  Olivia  is  dead  ? "  completed  Arnold 
readily,  with  an  imperceptible  twitch  of  his  eyebrows. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  this  inconvenient  in  the 
long-run.  Come,  father,  I  must  insist  on  your  taking 
something.     Gabrielle,  let  me  help  you." 

Arnold's  example  acted  with  wonderful  power  in 
restoring  the  spirits  and  appetites  of  both  father  and 
daughter.  Baron  Walther,  true  to  his  fictitious  attach- 
ment, had  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  raise  a  great 
lamentation ;  but  after  the  long  hours  of  wailing  and 
despondency  and  fasting,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  be 
pressed  into  taking  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  matter, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  more  romantic  side  of  the  case. 

"In  what  shape  did  the  news  come?"  naturally 
asked  Arnold,  after  comfort  had  in  some  degree  been 
restored  to  the  family  circle,  and  his  own  appetite  been 
deprived  of  its  first  keen  edge. 

"  A  letter  from  the  companion,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  burial  enclosed,"  explained  his  father. 
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"  Oh,  the  companion  !  that  Fraulein  Lackenegg  !  I 
think  that  is  her  name  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  name ;  poor  Olivia  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  her  letters.  But  she  only  signs  her  first  name ; 
something  odd  it  is, — I  can't  remember  what  exactly. 
I'll  give  you  the  letter ;  it  is  very  strangely  written, 
and  I  was  so  upset  at  the  moment  that  I  could  hardly 
make  it  out." 

"  And  she  is  coming  to  live  with  us,"  put  in  Ga- 
brielle. 

"The  dickens  she  is!  She  doesn't  say  so,  does 
she?" 

"  Oh  no,  poor  thing !  she  does  not  say  so  exactly.  She 
only  wants  to  come  to  ns  for  a  few  months;  and  we  are 
bound  to  take  her,  of  course.  You  know  my  imcle  Max 
in  his  will  commends  her  so  warmly  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family ;  and  after  all  I  owe  to  him  and  to 
my  cousin  Olivia,  it  would  be  impossible " 

"But,  my  dear  father,"  interrupted  Arnold,  while 
cutting  himself  a  large  slice  of  the  home-baked  bread, 
"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  advocating  the  course  of  having 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  turned  away  from  our  door.  Let 
her  have  a  home  with  us,  by  all  means,  poor  old  thing  ! 
I  was  only  a  little  startled  at  the  idea.  Where  is  the 
letter  ? "  he  inquired  presently,  having  risen  from  the 
supper-table. 

Two  papers  were  handed  him  by  his  father  :  the  one 
a  letter  in  a  woman's  writing — that  writing  they  had 
already  learnt  to  know  from  aunt  Olivia's  letters, 
which,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  weak  eyesight,  had 
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always  been  penned  by  the  companion  ;  the  other  a 
certificate  drawn  out  as  follows : — 


{Translation  of  certificate.) — 

Certificate  op  Burial. 
High-born  lady, 
Olivia  Bodenhach  Bodenbach ; 
died  January  3d ; 
buried  January  5th,  1873, 
in  the  cemetery  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Eemedios  Choliila. 

Miguel  Lopez. 

"  Baron  Bodenbach, — I  have  lost  my  benefactress. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who  I  am;  but  you  may 
have  heard  of  your  cousin's  companion. 

"  I  enclose  the  certificate  of  your  cousin  Baroness 
Olivia  Bodenbach's  burial.  Her  death  took  place  at 
Mexico  on  the  20th  of  January.    Her  end  was  sudden. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  home  with  you  for  a  short 
time  ? — not  more  than  two  or  three  months.     I  must 
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come  to  Europe ;  and  there  is  nowhere  else  where  I 
can  go  but  to  you,  if  you  will  receive  me.  Soon  I 
hope  to  be  received  by  my  own  relations. 

"1  don't  ask  you  to  receive  me  on  charity,  for  I  am 
not  quite  destitute.  Pecuniarily  I  shall  not  be  a  bur- 
den to  you. 

"  Hamburg,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  route  to  take.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  highly  improper  for  a  girl  to 
travel  alone,  but  there  is  no  other  alternative ;  and  I 
daresay  I  shall  get  on  well  enough  without  protection. 
Surely  any  one  over  twenty  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

Here  the  letter  ended,  and  was  signed  merely  with 
"Eeata." 

Arnold  read  both  letter  and  certificate  through  atten- 
tively;, then  laid  them  down  and  considered. 

"Can  you  make  all  the  letter  out?"  asked  the 
Baron.  "  Isn't  it  strangely  written  ?  and  why  does  she 
say  she  is  over  twenty  ?  and  call  herself  a  girl  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  has  the  right  to  call  herself 
a  girl  if  she  likes ;  and  if  she  is  forty,  of  course  she  is 
over  twenty.  But  that  fact  is  so  self-evident  that  she 
need  not  have  stated  it.  Otto  certainly  said  she  was 
forty  or  thereabouts,"  continued  Arnold,  staring  at  the 
lines  of  the  letter  pensively.  He  took  up  the  certificate 
again,  and  stared  at  it  pensively  too.  "  Odd,  untidy 
sort  of  scrawl  this ;  they  seem  to  do  these  sort  of  things 
without  much  method  over  there.  And  what  is  the 
good  of  sending  it  at  all  ?     If  she  is  dead,  of  course  she 
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is  buried;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  Eather  in- 
formal, this  way  of  sending,  it  seems ;  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  hearing  from  the  lawyers  soon." 

"We  shall  be  reading  her  death  in  the  papers," 
sighed  the  old  Baron. 

"  Not  very  likely  that  it  should  find  its  way  into  our 
papers  here,"  remarked  Arnold.  Then,  after  another 
glance  at  the  letter,  "  Eather  queer  iish  that  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  it  strikes  me — a  strong-minded  old  maid, 
presumably." 

Two  days  later,  Arnold,  who  had  apparently  been 
engrossed  in  his  newspaper,  suddenly  startled  his 
father  by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  wonder  if  she 
is  forty?" 

"Who  is  forty?  What  are  you  speaking  of  ? "  in- 
quired the  Baron,  disturbed  in  the  after-dinner  slum- 
ber which  had  been  stealing  over  him. 

"  Fraulein  Lackenegg." 

"  But  of  course  she  is  forty,  if  Otto  says  so ;  and  she 
says  herself  that  she  is  over  twenty." 

"  She  might  be  twenty-one,"  suggested  Arnold. 

"  Twenty-one  ! "  repeated  his  father,  staring  at  him 
in  amazement.  "  How  can  she  be  twenty-one  ?  What 
have  you  got  into  your  head,  Arnold  ? " 

Arnold  had  got  something  into  his  head — an  idea  he 
was  working  out,  a  train  of  thought  he  was  following 
up.  He  did  not  tell  his  father  what  it  was  ;  but  when 
the  Baron  suggested  writing  to  Otto  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  companion's  age,  he  answered  evasively,  "  No, 
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I  think  not ; "  and  when,  that  same  day,  he  sent  off  a 
letter  to  his  brother  with  the  announcement  of  their 
aunt's  death,  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  or  the  prospect  of  her  coming  to  Europe. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  had  also  come  a  let- 
ter to  Arnold  from  old  Boradembski,  who,  having  been 
commissioned  to  find  out  in  a  delicate  and  roundabout 
manner  something  distinct  about  the  amount  of  Otto's 
fortune  and  expectations,  did  so  in  a  way  that  was  not 
roundabout  at  all;  and  this  letter  had  appeared  to 
Arnold  very  satisfactory. 

As  yet,  no  further  intimation  of  Miss  Bodenbach's 
death  had  reached  them ;  of  course  none  could  reach 
them  till  the  next  mail.  The  old  Baron  had  qtiite 
calmed  down  again,  and  had  got  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  there  was  no  "  dearly-beloved  cousin  Olivia  " 
living  and  breathing  at  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Arnold  never  had  been  much  startled  by  the  news. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  startling  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  Miss  Bodenbach's  death :  she  was  not  very 
much  past  fifty,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  known  that 
her  health  was  not  strong ;  and  the  Bodenbach  family 
were  not  long-lived,  as  a  rule.  Her  death  could  not  in 
any  way  affect  them  materially,  according  to  the  dis- 
positions of  uncle  Max's  property.  The  only  palpable 
difference,  in  fact,  which  it  would  bring  to  them,  was 
the  advent  of  this  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  this  companion 
whom  they  felt  bound  to  receive,  in  regard  to  the  wishes 
expressed  in  their  uncle  Max's  will ;  and  after  all,  this 
would  only  be  a  change  for  a  few  months. 
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Arnold,  by  his  father's  desire,  had  written  a  politely- 
worded  letter  to  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  expressing  the 
proper  amount  of  family  sorrow  for  the  misfortune 
which  had  come  to  pass ;  asking  for  more  particulars 
and  details  of  Miss  BodenbacVs  death  ;  and  begging  her 
to  regard  their  house  as  her  home  for  as  long  as  might 
be  convenient. 

Just  about  the  time  that  this  letter  was  reaching  its 
destination,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined  was 
reaching  Europe ;  and  j  ust  as  Arnold  was  wondering 
indifferently  whether  this  mail  would  bring  them  any 
further  news  from  Mexico,  the  whole  family  were 
startled  by  another  letter  in  the  same  handwriting  as 
the  last,  but  not  coming  from  Mexico. 


Ill 
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APEIL  FOOLS. 


Erschien    .     .    . 

Ein  Miidchen  sclion  und  wimderbar. 

Sie  war  nicht  in  dem  Thai  geboren, 

Man  wusste  nicht,  wolier  sie  kam."  • 

— Das  Mddchen  mis  der  Fremde :  Schiller. 


It  was  the  1st  of  April,  the  day  of  fools  and  fool- 
making.  The  sun  was  shining  outside  ;  and  Gabrielle, 
being  in  one  of  her  hysterically  gay  moods,  had  thrown 
herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  task  of  waylaying, 
entrapping,  puzzling,  and  generally  aggravating  the 
persons  of  her  surrounding.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
there  were  only  Arnold  and  her  father  whom  she  could 
operate  upon ;  and  these  two  victims  therefore  came 
in  for  an  undue  share  in  her  petty  experiments.  From 
morning  till  mid-day  neither  of  her  two  relations  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  undisturbed  peace ;  there 
was  a  succession  of  starts  and  mystifications,  fol- 
lowed invariably  by  Gabrielle's  cry  of  "  April  fool !  " 
There  was  salt  in  the  sugar-basin  at  breakfast,  and 
pounded  sugar  in  all  the  salt-cellars ;  there  was  a  hor- 
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rible  compound  in  the  teapot  in  place  of  the  genuine 
infusion ;  when  her  father  took  up  his  hat  to  go  out,  a 
shower  of  empty  snail-shells  came  clattering  out  of  it ; 
and  when  Arnold  was  putting  on  his  high  boots  in  a 
great  hurry,  he  found  a  clothes-brush  rammed  down 
into  each :  there  were  false  messages  coming  at  every 
minute,  and  numberless  notes  addressed  to  Baron  Bo- 
denbach,  or  Baron  Arnold  Bodenbach — all  invariably 
containing  the  words  "  April  fool ! "  Arnold  was  twice 
sent  to  his  father  in  a  hurry,  to  find  that  the  old  Baron 
had  never  asked  for  him:  and  once  Baron  Walther 
was  entreated  to  go  to  the  window,  as  his  son  was 
waiting  to  point  out  something  to  him  in  the  avenue ; 
and  having  got  out  of  his  easy-chair  to  comply  with 
the  request,  was  startled  by  his  daughter  bursting  into 
the  room,  and  terrified  by  the  shrill  and  often-repeated 
cry  of  "  April  fool ! " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
scared  tone  ;  "  I  understand  quite  well,  but  I  wish  you 
would  not  scream  so  loud.  So  glad,  though,  to  see  you 
in  such  spirits,  dear  Gabrielle." 

Even  a  strong  man's  nerves  will  end  by  being  un- 
strung by  such  a  course  of  trivial  alarms.  By  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  old  Baron  was  completely  off  his 
balance :  to  touch  a  book  or  taste  food  was  a  matter 
fraught  with  perils  ;  he  would  look  round  nervously  on 
entering  a  room,  half  afraid  lest  some  hidden  danger 
were  lurking  at  his  elbow ;  he  saw  a  trap  in  every 
chair  or  footstool,  and  shrank  back  in  alarm  at  the 
sound  of  his  daughter's  ste^D.    At  last,  after  Arnold  had 
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nearly  broken  his  leg  in  stumbling  over  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  twine  disposed  across  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room, patience  and  temper  alike  gave  way,  and  he 
made  a  stand.  Gabrielle,  at  length  frightened  into 
passiveness,  consoled  herself  by  devoting  the  rest  of 
the  forenoon  to  fabricating  a  mysterious  and  deceptive 
parcel  for  the  old  family  doctor. 

When  a  letter  with  the  Trieste  post-mark  was  put 
into  Arnold's  hand,  he  had  his  greatcoat  and  high  boots 

on,  preparatory  to  riding  over  to  N .    He  turned 

the  letter  over  and  looked  at  it  suspiciously,  having 
first  glanced  at  his  sister  with  inquiring  severity ;  but 
this  time  there  was  innocence  written  on  Gabrielle's 
face — she  was  tying  up  the  last  knot  of  the  doctor's 
parcel. 

"  Is  that  another  of  those  April  letters,  or  whatever 
you  call  them  ?  "  inquired  the  old  Baron,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  it  looks  remarkably  like  it," 
said  his  son,  having  perused  the  note.  "  Don't  exactly 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  There  is  no  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action,  at  any  rate.  I  shall  be  back  at  six,  and 
we  can  hold  a  conclave  then.  Here,  father,"  and  he 
tossed  the  paper  across  to  the  Baron,  took  up  his  riding- 
whip,  left  the  room,  mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted 
down  the  avenue,  leaving  Baron  Walther  and  Gabri- 
elle to  make  of  the  letter  the  most  they  could. 

*'  Trieste,  March  Zlst. 
"I  have  come  by  Trieste,  after  all;  the  steamers 
suited  better  than  the  Hamburg  ones.     The  passage 

VOL.  IL  H 
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was  "horribly  bad — equinoctial  gales,  I  was  told.  I  am 
a  little  tired,  and  shall  stay  here  till  I  am  rested — per- 
haps some  days.  As  soon  as  I  am  rested  I  shall  come. 
I  don't  know  whether  yon  expected  me  by  this  mail, 
but  I  hope  I  am  not  coming  too  soon. 

"  Do  not  think  me  forward ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I 
could  do.  There  are  circumstances  necessitating  my 
leaving  Mexico  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  to 
you  later.  Eeata." 

;    "  Well,"  said  Arnold,  that  evening  on  his  return  from 

IST ,  "  what  do  you  make  of  the  letter  ?  and  have  you 

come  to  any  conclusions  about  it  ?  " 

The  old  Baron  had  come  to  no  conclusions  at  all, 
except  that  the  letter  was  probably  an  April  fool. 

"  My  first  impression  too.  Let  me  have  another 
look  at  it,  and  I  will  give  you  my  verdict." 

"Genuine,"  he  pronounced — "quite  genuine,"  after 
having  submitted  the  post-mark  and  stamp  to  a  critical 
examination. 

"  I  can't  feel  quite  sure,"  said  his  father,  shaking  his 
head  still  incredulously  ;  an  atmosphere  of  April  fools 
had  gone  far  towards  destroying  the  old  Baron's  con- 
fiding disposition. 

*'  No  doubt  about  it ;  it  is  genuine,"  repeated  Arnold  ; 
and  the  Baron,  who  was  accustomed  to  believe  impli- 
citly in  what  his  son  said,  was  soon  brought  to  be- 
lieve also  that  it  was  genuine. 

"  But  then,  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  my  poor 
cousin  Olivia's  companion  is  in  Europe  ? " 
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"  Well,  you  see  she  says  so/'  answered  Arnold,  drily. 

"  But  then  she  has  not  waited  to  hear  from  us,  ap- 
parently." 

"  Apparently  not." 

"  What  can  make  her  in  such  a  hurry  ? " 

"  My  dear  father,  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  form  a 
conjecture ;  she  talks  about  circumstances,  and  holds 
out  hopes  of  explaining  them  some  day." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  to  be  done,  Arnold  ? " 

"  Have  the  bed  in  the  spare  room  made,  and  buy  an 
extra  cup,  saucer,  and  plate,  if  we  have  not  got  enough 
in  the  house.     That  is  all  I  can  suggest." 

"  But  there  are  quite  enough  cups  in  the  house,"j)ut 
in  Gabrielle. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  not  treat  the  matter  so  trivi- 
ally, Arnold,"  said  Baron  Walther,  plaintively.  "  Ee- 
member  what  I  owe  to  my  cousin  Olivia.  After  all 
she  was  to  me  once,  I  could  not  bear  to  treat  any- 
body who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  her  in  any 
way  with " 

"  With  slight  ?  no,  of  course  not,  father ;  but  what 
else  can  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  Suggest  ?  oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  suggest ;  but  how  is 
she  to  get  here  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  will  send  the  dog-cart  for  her — that 
goes  for  granted ;  I  never  meant  her  to  walk  from  the 
station." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  how  is  she  to  get 

from  Trieste  to  IST ?     Surely  some  of  us  ought  to 

go  and  fetch  her?" 
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"  Some  of  us  fetch  her,  father  ?  How  very  unneces- 
sary !  If  she  has  been  able  to  get  from  Mexico  to 
Trieste  without  assistance,  she  can  surely  find  her  way 
from  Trieste  to  Steinbiihl." 

"  Ah  yes,  Arnold ;  but  do  not  speak  so  fast.  Eemem- 
ber  all  that  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  my  cousin  Olivia. 
The  poor  thing  may  be  old  and  in  bad  health " 

"  Yes,  but  she  may  be  young,"  interrupted  Arnold, 
"and  in  excellent  health.  You  know  we  have  not 
cleared  up  that  point  yet." 

"And  it  would  be  heartless  of  us,"  continued  the 
old  Baron,  without  hearing  his  son's  remark,  "  to  ex- 
pose her  to  the  disagreeables  of  travelling  alone.  I 
really  think,  Arnold,  considering  all  that  I  owe  to  my 
cousin,  that  one  of  us  ought  to  go  and  fetch  her."  And 
having  given  forth  this  independent  opinion,  the  Baron 
leant  back  further  in  his  arm-chair. 

Arnold  continued  smoking  in  silence. 

The  family  conclave  was  being  held  in  the  family 
sitting-room — the  room  which  was  the  centre  of  life  at 
Steinbiihl.  There  was  a  more  orthodox  drawing-room, 
but  it  was  rarely  used,  in  winter  never  at  all.  The 
sitting-room  was  easier  to  heat  and  pleasanter  to  sit 
in.  It  was  a  room  almost  square  in  shape,  with  a 
rather  low  ceiling — all  the  ceilings  were  low  at  Stein- 
biihl. The  paper  on  the  walls  and  the  carpets  on  the 
floor  dated  from  some  remote  period ;  and  nobody  had 
thought  of  renewing  them,  even  when  other  things 
about  the  house  were  getting  renewed.  The  sitting- 
room  was  not  intended  for  ornament — it  was  intended 
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for  comfort  alone ;  and  shabby  as  it  migbt  appear  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  it  certainly  was  comfortable — an 
apartment  dear  to  every  member  of  the  Bodenbach 
family.  It  was  furnished  with  every  odd  and  end  of 
furniture  in  the  house :  chairs  and  tables  and  book- 
shelves, which  had  come  out  of  other  rooms,  or  had 
survived  other  sets  of  furniture ;  carpets  which  had 
grown  too  shabby  for  the  drawing-room  ;  footstools  and 
cushions  in  woollen  embroidery,  worked  by  Baroness 
Bodenbach,  who  had  had  a  passion  for  woolwork 
during  her  married  life,  and  now  too  far  faded  to  be 
used  except  in  the  strictest  privacy  of  the  family 
circle.  No  two  chairs  in  the  room  were  covered  with 
the  same  material,  no  two  tables  of  the  same  shape. 
In  one  corner  stood  the  rickety  old  pianoforte,  now 
seldom  used;  the  old  Baron's  formidable  arm-chair 
stood  here  also,  a  very  wide-seated,  ample-backed  chair, 
with  heavy  walnut  carvings  about  the  arms  and  legs, 
also  a  wreck  from  former  days.  Gabrielle's  chaise- 
longue  was  positively  the  only  new  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  room.  The  walls  were  pretty  well  covered,  but 
the  pictures  which  hung  there  were  quite  as  miscel- 
laneous as  the  furniture  ;  prints  coloured  and  un- 
coloured,  lithographs,  photographs,  pencil-drawings,  and 
two  or  three  small  oil-paintings  ;  these  latter,  family 
portraits,  a  few  unfortunately-circumstanced  ancestors, 
who,  like  the  furniture,  had  been  considered  too  shabby 
for  the  drawing-room,  and  had  been  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  their  better-preserved  relatives.  Amongst 
these  banished  bearers  of  the  Bodenbach  name  was  a 
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very  small  and  very  dingy  painting  of  Maximilian 
Bodenbach,  taken  as  a  very  young  man ;  a  strikingly 
handsome  face,  the  beauty  of  the  features  not  even 
to  be  disguised  by  the  bad  execution,  and  the  hardly 
veiled  expression  of  sensuality  and  conceit  marking  the 
lines  of  his  mouth  and  chin.  On  the  strength  of  the 
last  year's  events,  Baron  Walther  had  made  a  move 
towards  having  his  uncle's  picture  newly  framed  and 
varnished,  and  hung  in  a  place  of  honour  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  but  Arnold,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  had 
thrown  cold  water  on  the  idea,  and  as  yet  uncle  Max 
remained  in  his  obscure  position.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  sitting-room  a  glass  door  opened  on  to  the 
creeper-overgrown  balcony,  whence  on  either  side  a 
flight  of  worm-eaten  wooden  steps  led  down  to  the 
gravel  below.  In  summer  this  door  usually  stood 
open,  but  now  it  was  still  tightly  closed  and  barricad- 
ed with  mattino  and  sandbasrs  asrainst  draughts  from 

o  o         o  o 

without ;  and  the  creepers  on  the  balcony  had  not  yet 
begun  to  put  out  their  fresh  green  shoots,  but  looked 
like  an  ugly  network  of  coarse  black  rope. 

On  this  evening  of  the  1st  of  April  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Bodenbach  family  w^ere  sitting  together, 
exactly  in  the  same  w^ay,  almost  in  the  same  positions, 
in  which  they  had  sat  together  every  evening  during 
the  past  winter :  the  Baron  in  his  gigantic  arm-chair, 
with  a  newspaper  on  his  knee  and  a  pair  of  spectacles 
on  his  nose  ;  Arnold  also  in  an  arm-chair,  but  of  more 
moderate  proportions,  and  also  with  a  newspaper,  but 
without  spectacles  of  course,  and  smoking  a  Virginia 
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cigar ;  Gabrielle  reclining  on  her  sofa,  not  occupied 
with  doing  anything  in  particular,  her  Italian  grey- 
hound beside  her  on  the  floor,  lying  on  the  most  faded 
of  the  woolwork  footstools.  It  was  the  last  half-hour 
before  supper-time ;  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the 
room  moderately  lighted  by  a  pair  of  lamps.  When 
Arnold  had  smoked  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  he  said, 
in  answer  to  his  father's  last  remark,  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  I  ought  to  go  and  fetch  her,  father  ?  Isn't 
that  it  ? "  Arnold's  tone  of  voice  was  not  much  cal- 
culated to  encourage  any  hopes  his  father  might  have 
entertained  as  to  his  fetching  Fraulein  Lackenegg. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
"  neither  Gabrielle  nor  I  could  go  very  well." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  remarked  his  son,  grimly. 
"  Well,  supposing  I  do  start  for  Trieste,  what  am  I  ex- 
pected to  do  when  I  arrive  there  ? " 

No  answer  from  the  old  Baron. 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  walk  about  the  streets  in- 
quiring whether  any  lady  has  arrived  from  Mexico. 
We  haven't  even  got  a  clue  to  her  whereabouts,  you 
see"  —  taking  up  the  letter  again.  "She  has  not 
had  the  sense  even  to  put  the  name  of  her  hotel ; 
we  are  positively  without  clue.  Besides,  I  haven't  an 
inkling  of  what  she  is  like,  not  even  whether  she  is 
old  or  young  ;  she  may  be  anything  from  twenty  to 
sixty." 

"  Gracious  me,  yes  !  "  suddenly  interrupted  the  old 
Baron ;  "  that  would  never  do — I  quite  forgot.  You  said 
she  may  turn  out  to  be  young  ?     You  could  not  travel 
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all  the  way  from  Trieste  with  a  young  girl.  Fancy  how 
awkward  the  position  would  be  ! " 

Arnold  looked  rather  amused. 

"  Why  awkward  ? "  asked  Gabrielle  at  this  juncture. 
"  Do  young  ladies  give  more  trouble  than  old  ones  in 
travelling  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  need  necessarily  be  awkward," 
said  Arnold ;  "  but  I  know  the  position  would  be  no 
end  of  a  bore  to  me.  I  suppose  if  I  gave  her  novels 
to  read,  it  would  keep  her  quiet,  and  prevent  her  talk- 
ing to  me." 

"  No,  no,  Arnold,  that  would  never  do  ;  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question."  And  Baron  Walther  put  his 
reading  -  spectacles  straight  on  his  nose  and  looked 
slightly  shocked  at  his  son's  levity.  "  But,  you  know, 
you  might  go  to  Trieste  and  see  whether  she  is  young 
or  old,  and  then — let  me  see,  if " 

"  If  she  is  young,  leave  her  in  the  lurch,"  broke  in 
Arnold. 

"  No,  that  doesn't  do  either.  But  surely  there  must 
be  some  way  of  arranging  it  ?  Let  me  see,"  said  the 
Baron,  sitting  up  in  his  easy-chair  and  applying  him- 
self to  the  matter  in  hand.  '•  If  one  only  had  a  notion 
about  her  age." 

"  Suppose  we  telegraph  and  ask  her,"  suggested  his 
son  ;  "  only,  you  see,  we  haven't  got  the  address." 

"But  perhaps  she  mightn't  like  to  tell  her  age," 
remarked  Gabrielle,  with  feminine  instinct,  from  the 
depths  of  her  sofa-cushions. 

"  If  somebody  else  could  only  go  with  you,  to  make 
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it  proper."  continued  the  old  Baron.  "  I  myself  could 
not  stand  the  journey,  and  Otto  is  not  here." 

"  And  if  he  were,  it  would  not  help  matters  much," 
interposed  Arnold. 

"And  Gabrielle  cannot  go  either.    Perhaps — Her- 

mine "  Baron  Walther  hesitated.     "No,  no,  that 

will  not  do  either." 

Arnold  laughed  outright.  "Well,  that  would  be 
going  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  with  a  venge- 
ance, travelling  to  Trieste  with  one  young  lady  in 
order  to  travel  back  with  two.  No,  we  must  think  of 
some  other  plan.  I  declare  it  is  just  like  the  riddle  of 
the  fox,  the  goose,  and  the  bag  of  corn.  I  think,  after 
all,  you  will  have  to  trust  to  my  discrimination  and 
discretion  about  age;  only  give  me  a  few  points- 
d'appui  for  contingencies.  Down  to  what  age  may  I 
travel  with  her  ? " 

"  But,  Arnold,  I  cannot  say ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
termine"— and  the  Baron  looked  very  much  distressed. 

"  Shall  we  say  thirty-five  ?  "  persisted  Arnold,  who 
had  long  ago  decided  in  his  mind  that  Fraulein  Lack- 
enegg  should  be  allowed  to  travel  from  Trieste  alone, 
whatever  her  age  might  be.  "  Or  let  us  make  a  com- 
promise ;  may  I  travel  with  her  if  she  is  young  and 

ugly?" 

"  Eeally,  Arnold "  in  a  tone  of  querulous  admo- 
nition. 

"Or  old  and  good-looking?  And  what  degree  of 
ugliness  will  qualify  her  ?  If  she  has  good  hair  and 
bad  teeth  ?  or  bad  hair  and  good  teeth  ?     Or " 
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"Arnold,  Arnold,  do  stop;  you  are  confusing  me  so." 

"  I  suppose  if  she  squints "  Arnold  was  begin- 
ning, when  Gabrielle's  Italian  greyhound  raised  him- 
self slowly  on  his  faded  footstool  and  put  up  his  ears 
in  a  listening  attitude. 

"  Couche,  Cheri ;  there  is  nothing  to  listen  to.  But 
seriously,  my  dear  father,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
discussing  the  point  further ;  it  is  probably  too  late 
already.  If  I  started  now,  I  should  very  likely  cross 
her  on  the  way.  Whatever  her  age  may  be,  she  seems 
able  and  inclined  to  act  for  herself.  What  is  the 
matter  with  that  dog  of  yours,  Gabrielle  ? " 

Cheri  had  not  relaxed  his  listening  attitude ;  he  sat 
immovable,  only  his  long  greyhound  nose  quivering 
with  emotion,  and  a  low,  prolonged  growl  coming  from 
the  depths  of  his  narrow  chest. 

"  Why,  this  letter  was  written  yesterday,"  went  on 
Arnold.  "  If  she  were  sharp,  she  might  be  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  even  resting  two  days ;  it  is  only  ten 
hours  from  Trieste,  after  all." 

"  The  day  after  to  -  morrow  1 "  shrieked  Gabrielle, 
starting  up  from  her  cushions,  and  getting  off  her  sofa 
abruptly.  "  How  dreadful !  And  there  will  be  so 
many  things  to  be  done ;  the  room  to  get  ready,  and 
fowls  to  be  killed,  or  something.  I  shall  never  be  read}^ 
in  time."  And  the  youthful  housekeeper  stood  with 
her  hands  together  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  the 
deepest  perplexity,  as  if  meditating  an  instant  raid 
upon  the  henhouse. 

"Well,  I  sui)pose  it  won't  take  you  two  days  to 
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murder  a  hen  or  have  a  bed  made,"  said  her  brother, 
who  was  in  a  strangely  contradictory  humour  to-night. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  that  dog?"  Cheri  had 
leapt  off  his  cushion,  and  broken  into  loud,  resounding, 
persistent  barks,  which  pierced  one's  ears,  and  drowned 
conversation.  The  maid-servant  now  came  into  the 
room ;  and  as  soon  as  Cheri  was  sufficiently  silenced, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  return  to  his  footstool, 
which  he  did  under  protest,  and  where  he  sat  growl- 
ing beneath  his  breath,  she  explained  that  there  was 
a  lady  outside  who  asked  to  speak  to  Baron  Boden- 
bach. 

"  There  have  been  so  many  of  them  to-day,"  said  the 
old  Baron,  peevishly.  "  It  is  another  April  fool,  of" 
course.  I  have  been  told  four  times  to-day  that  some- 
body wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  the  room  for  any  one  now." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Gabrielle,  it  is  some  revenge  of 
the  doctor's  for  that  parcel  of  yours  this  forenoon.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  speak  to  her." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  out.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
caught,"  pouted  Gabrielle. 

*'  Well,  April  fool  or  no  April  fool,  somebody  will 
have  to  see  her,"  remarked  Arnold.  "  We  can't  have 
an  April  fool  hanging  about  the  house  till  midnight." 

"  Show  her  in  here,  then,  in  heaven's  name  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  old  Baron,  resignedly  ;  "  and  be  quick 
about  it,  for  it  is  close  to  supper-time." 

Half  a  minute  later  the  door  opened  again,  and  a 
small  white  dog  trotted  in — a  small  white  dog,  not 
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over-clean,  but  very  self-possessed.  The  small  dog 
trotted  in  and  made  straight  for  Cheri's  cushion.  There 
was  a  second's  pause.  The  maid-servant  was  still  hold- 
ing the  door  open,  but  the  dimly-lighted  passage  out- 
side showed  nothing.  The  three  members  of  the  Boden- 
bach  family  looked  expectantly  and  asked  themselves, 
"Is  this  all?"  Clearly  an  April  fool!  The  small 
white  dog  stopped  within  two  paces  of  Cheri's  cushion 
and  set  itself  into  the  orthodox  position  of  pointing ; 
then  advanced  slowly,  one  paw  in  front  of  the  other, 
with  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  greyhound,  who  sat 
the  while  bolt  upright,  trembling  in  every  limb  with 
canine  hysterics,  his  head  a  little  turned  away,  half 
nervously,  half  in  indignation,  preferring  not  to  meet 
the  unflinching  gaze  of  the  small  white  dog.  Then 
suddenly  from  the  dimly-lighted  passage  a  tall,  slight 
figure  in  black  entered  the  room  quickly.  She  came 
in  quickly,  but  not  with  much  assurance;  and  hav- 
ing made  two  steps  into  the  room,  she  hesitated  and 
stopped,  looking  shyly  about  her. 

"  Are  you  an  April  fool  ? "  asked  Gabrielle,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  staring  at  the  new- 
comer with  very  wide-open  eyes. 

The  Baron  and  Arnold  had  risen  also,  and  were 
regarding  the  lady  in  black  with  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  inquiry — the  Baron  with  his  reading- spec- 
tacles slipped  down  to  the  extreme  point  of  his  nose, 
Arnold  with  the  stump  of  his  Virginia  cigar  held 
between  his  fingers. 

The  stranger  had  a  thick  veil  over  her  face :  she 
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put  it  up  when  Gabrielle  spoke ;  she  had  not  looked 
at  any  one  but  Gabrielle  yet. 

"  May  I  ask  to  whom  we  have  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing ? "  said  Arnold,  in  his  politest,  stiffest,  most  frigid 
tone. 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  towards  him,  and 
glanced  at  him  for  a  moment  wdth  great,  dark,  ques- 
tioning eyes.  Whose  was  that  voice  so  like  another's 
voice  ?  —  that  face  which  had  in  it  something  of 
another's  face?  And  as  Arnold's  gaze  met  hers,  he 
asked  himself  wonderingly,  "  Who  is  that  beautiful 
woman  ? " 

"  I  am  not  an  April  fool,"  and  her  clear  young  voice 
trembled  a  little  nervously,  and  a  vivid  colour  came 

into  her  face  ;  "  I  am,  I  am "     She  hesitated.     "  I 

have  come  from  Mexico." 
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Le  terns  a  laisse  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froideur  et  de  pluye, 
Bt  s'est  vestu  de  broderie 
De  soleil  luisant  cler  et  beau, 
II  n'y  a  beste  ni  oyseau 
Qu'en  son  jargon,  ne  chante  ou  crye 
Le  terns  a  quitte  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froideur  et  de  pluye.' 

—Charles  d'Orleans  :  Le  Renouveau 
(fifteenth  century). 


With  the  end  of  March  a  sudden  burst  of  spring 
had  broken  the  bonds  of  the  long  Polish  winter; 
without  preparation,  without  warning,  it  came.  The 
day  before,  everything  was  still  deep  winter — as  deep 
a  winter  as  elsewhere  in  January,  the  snow  lying 
unmelted  on  the  earth,  the  lake  at  Ezeszolow  still 
frozen  and  hard.  Next  day,  of  a  sudden,  the  sun 
shone  out  warm  and  bright,  and  a  great  kindly  breath 
of  mild  spring  air  came  and  touched  the  snow  and  the 
ice,  and  bade  them  make  haste  and  depart.  And  great 
haste  they  did  make ;  they  dripped  and  dropped  from 
all  the  roofs  and  from  every  branch  and  twig,  scuttling 
and  hurrying  out  of  sight,  but  hardly  fast  enough  for 
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the  flowers,  that  began  pushing  their  impatient  heads 
out  of  the  damp  earth  before  even  the  snow  was  well 
melted.  The  daisies  that  were  beginning  to  open  their 
baby  eyes,  under  the  elm-trees  on  the  dam,  blinked 
astonishedly  at  the  large  fields  of  ice  that  floated  about 
in  the  lake,  jostling  against  each  other,  and  getting 
softer  and  slushier  and  less  like  ice  every  minute. 
A  week  ago  the  sledges  had  still  been  running  merrily 
over  the  lake,  as  they  had  done  since  November ;  but 
now  their  reign  was  over  for  this  year,  and  they  had 
retired  into  private  life.  On  the  first  day  of  the  thaw, 
the  spring  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  collapsing  of 
the  ice  under  one  of  those  foolhardy  little  sledges  that 
would  still  insist  on  believing  that  the  ice  was  fita. 
This  was  the  signal  for  abandoning  the  road  across  the 
lake — the  signal  which  the  peasants  invariably  wait 
for.  Until  some  one  amongst  them  has  had  a  ducking, 
they  will  not  give  up  this  convenient  short  cut  to  and 
from  their  homes.  On  the  branches  of  the  elm-trees, 
too,  there  were  great  cawing  and  flapping  of  wings. 
The  big  grey  crows  were  preparing  to  build  their  nests  : 
Only  two  or  three  of  them  did  not  caw,  and  did  not 
flap  their  wings,  for  they  were  lying  cold  and  stiff  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees.  The  spring  had  come 
too  late  for  them  !  As  for  the  chaffinches  and  spar- 
rows, who  had  no  dignity  to  preserve,  they  flew  about 
tumultuously,  chirping  and  singing  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  little  throats — siuging  over  the  win- 
ter's departure,  and  singing  in  the  glories  of  spring- 
time. 
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All,  but  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  birds  and 
flowers,    and  to   dwell  upon   sparrows    and  daisies  ! 
Spring  is  a  season  of  poetry,  certainly,  but  it  has  its 
prosaic  side  too — at  least,  it  has  in  Poland.     When 
the  sun  shines  out  with  a  sudden  warmth,  and  the 
snow  begins  melting  with  a  rush,  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  in  that  land  of  rich,  soft  earth,  and  scanty 
pavements,  and  primitive  roads,  that  streets  and  high- 
ways and  byways  become  alike  flooded,  and  wellnigh 
impassable.    The  consequence,  in  short,  of  that  poeti- 
cal burst  of  spring,  is  a  very  unpoetical  state  of  slushy 
mud.     Whoever  is  wise,  and  can  choose  for  himself, 
will  avoid  leaving  the  precincts  of  his  dwelling-place 
during  this  period,  until  nature  has  calmed  and  settled 
down  a  little  into  normal  existence.     It  is  small  con- 
solation, when  you  are  sticking  in  the  middle  of  a 
muddy  road,  with  the  liquid  mire  pouring  in  at  the 
sides  of  your  vehicle — it  is  a  very  poor  consolation 
indeed,  to  hear  the  birds  singing  gaily  on  the  bushes 
alongside,  and  to  see  the  fresh  grass  sprouting  under 
the  hedgerows.     Not  all  the  beauties  of  spring  will  at 
moments  like  these  reconcile  you  to  the  inconveniences 
which  it  brings  in  its  train.     This,  of  course,  is  only 
the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced  outsider ;  everything  that 
one   has   been  born  and  bred  up  to  from  childhood 
becomes  natural,  perhaps  congenial — even  mud.     The 
Poles  certainly  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
such  a  trifling  inconvenience.     If  the  road  is  bad — 
well,  they  will  just  have  to  put  in  four  horses  instead 
of  two,  and  drive  three  hours  instead  of  one.     A  Pole 
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will  rarely  let  the  bad  state  of  tlie  roads  stand  in 
the  way  of  important  business,  and  never  in  the  way 
of  any  pleasure,  however  unimportant.  Even  though 
they  are  free  to  choose  for  themselves,  they  are  not 
wise  enough,  or  are  perhaps  too  wise,  to  put  themselves 
out  of  their  way  on  account  of  the  mud. 

The  2d  of  April  was  the  feast-day  of  a  personage  of 
importance,  no  less  than  the  universal  favourite  of  that 
neighbourhood,  old  Boradembski ;  and  many  carriages 
were  wending  their  way  that  forenoon  towards  Bora- 
dembski's  country  residence,  which  country  residence 
was,  in  fact,  a  group  of  farm -buildings,  with  a  very 
modest  dwelling-house  attached  to  it.  This  celebration 
of /e^c-days  is  a  very  important  feature  in  Polish  social 
life.  These  days  are  landmarks  in  the  year,  the  periods 
which  can  be  looked  forward  to  as  occasions  when 
one  will  with  certainty  meet  all  one's  friends  and 
most  of  one's  acquaintances — a  species  of  impromptu 
patriarchal  gathering,  when  people  come  to  mark  their 
esteem  or  affection  for  the  to-he-feted  personage,  ready 
to  take  their  part  in  any  gaiety  which  may  be  a-going, 
and  where  everybody  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 
There  is  always  an  uncertainty  hovering  about  these 
patriarchal  gatherings,  quite  different  from  the  formal 
etiquette  of  invited  parties — a  pleasing  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  of  guests  that  may  eventually  turn  up, 
which  must  be  particularly  pleasing  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  is  expected  to  entertain  them,  and  who 
must  be  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  fifty  people 
to  feed,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  only  five  may 
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appear.  Chance  determines  everything,  and  also  to 
a  great  extent  the  popularity  or  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question.  As  a  matter  of  course,  whoever 
comes  to  such  a  gathering  is  not  allowed  to  get  away 
before  evening — usually  not  before  next  morning ;  and 
into  this  space  of  time  are  crammed  more  meals  than 
are  usually  eaten  in  three  days  of  ordinary  life.  After 
the  solemn  dinner — the  only  regular  meal  of  the  day — 
other  refections  of  nondescript  nature,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  the  dinner  remains,  are  served  at  irregular 
intervals  of  two  and  three  hours.  As  soon  as  lights  are 
lit,  dancing  begins  among  the  young  people.  No  music 
has  been  provided ;  everything  is  left  to  chance  here 
too.  Then  when  people  begin  talking  of  going,  the  host 
invariably  presses  everybody  warmly  to  stay  for  the 
night,  offering — with  a  noble  disregard  to  the  size  of 
his  house  and  the  number  of  his  guests — to  put  them 
all  up  indiscriminately.  After  all,  the  size  of  the  house 
does  not  affect  the  matter  much ;  it  is  arranged  in  the 
following  simple  manner :  All  the  beds  in  the  house  are 
given  up  to  the  ladies,  and  all  the  sofas  and  chairs  to 
the  old  gentlemen ;  as  for  those  who  remain  over  after 
this  allotment,  the  young  men  are  accommodated  by 
straw  being  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  largest  room 
in  the  house,  after  the  good  old  medieval  fashion,  and 
invited  to  take  their  repose  on  this  rustic  couch. 

As  I  have  said,  there  were  many  carriages  wending 
their  way  through  the  mud  on  this  particular  feast- 
day  in  question ;  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
they  were  making  towards  Blotow.    The  air  was  blow- 
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ing  mildly  about  with  a  delicious  suggestion  of  newly- 
spruug-up  flower-life  in  its  breath,  and,  though  the 
snow  had  not  yet  been  gone  many  days,  fragrant  with 
violets.  There  were  great  patches  of  them,  purple 
patches,  among  the  fresh  grass  at  the  roadside  ;  violets 
struggling  out  from  the  shade  of  the  woods  which 
skirted  the  road  in  this  direction;  and  further  in, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  oak-trees,  and  between  the 
still  leafless  bushes,  the  snowdrops  had  shot  up  with 
their  stiff-pointed  green  sheaths,  piercing  through  the 
fallen  brown  leaves, crumbling  and  dead  now — the  leaves 
which  had  been  green  on  the  branches  last  summer. 

Blotow  stood  on  a  little  elevation ;  not  much  of  an 
elevation,  not  deserving  more  than  the  name  of  a  small 
hillock,  but  still  steep  enough,  and  with  so  sharp  a 
turn,  as  to  make  those  forty  yards  or  so  of  ascent  a 
very  bad  pull  for  the  horses,  and  a  trying  moment  for 
a  nervous  person  to  look  forward  to.  The  successive 
batches  of  visitors  getting  dragged  up  the  hillock  to- 
day, were  cheered  and  encouraged  at  the  moment  of 
their  trial  by  the  inspiriting  sight  of  old  Boradembski 
standing  on  the  steps  of  his  house,  and  waving  them  on 
to  victory  with  a  large  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
Good  old  Boradembski !  He  had  lived  thirty  years  in 
this  place ;  had  been  tugged  up  this  hill,  and  seen  his 
friends  tugged  up,  during  thirty  years ;  had  been  at 
intervals  u]3set  in  taking  that  sharp  turn,  and  likev/ise 
seen  many  of  his  friends  upset  times  innumerable ;  and 
yet  never  had  the  necessity  struck  him  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  existing  things.     This  road  had  been 
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the  same  for  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  it  had  done  for  other 
men  before  him,  so  why  should  it  not  do  for  him  ? 

This  farm  of  Blotow,  like  almost  all  the  land  in  the 

neighbourhood,  belonged  to  the  rich  Prince  E ;  but 

Boradembski  had  lived  there  so  long  that  he  almost  felt 
as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  iN'o  one  could  imagine  Blotow 
without  Boradembski,  or  Boradembski  without  Blotow. 
And  yet  there  had  been  a  time,  now  some  ten  years 
ago,  when  it  seemed  as  if  Blotow  and  its  master  were 

to   part  company.     Prince  E bethought  himself 

in  an  evil  hour  of  raising  all  his  rents.  He  sent  for 
Boradembski  and  told  him  that  either  he  must  leave 
the  farm  or  pay  nearly  double  the  rent  he  had  been 
paying  hitherto.  To  this  Boradembski  demurred,  say- 
ing that  such  a  sum  was  out  of  his  reach.  "  Then  if 
you  won't  pay  it  the  Jew  will  do  so,"  said  the  noble 
Prince,  opening  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  calling 
out  to  a  ragged  Hebrew  outside,  "  Say,  Jew,  how  much 
will  you  give  ? " 

"  Four  thousand  ! "  shrieked  out  the  unclean  wretch, 
holding  up  that  number  of  filthy  fingers. 

Old  Boradembski  drew  up  his  gigantic  figure  proudly 
to  its  full  height.  "  If  the  Jew  gives  four  thousand, 
then  so  will  I." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  then  you  keep  the 
farm,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

But  Boradembski  did  not  take  the  proffered  hand ; 
he  did  something  quite  unusual  for  him — he  put  both 
his  huge  hands  behind  his  broad  back,  and  bowing 
coldly  to  his  landlord,  left  the  room. 
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The  danger  of  that  one  sharp  turn  once  over,  the 
guests  were  received  by  Boradembski  at  the  door  in 
his  most  hospitable  style.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
everybody,  not  only  as  a  form  of  speech,  but  really 
and  truly  delighted.  His  face  was  beaming  with  even 
more  than  its  ordinary  cheerfulness,  his  slaps  on  the 
back  were  more  resounding,  and  his  squeezings  of 
fingers  if  possible  more  annihilating,  than  usual. 

An  Englishman  will  not  invite  his  friends  unless  he 
can  afford  to  entertain  them,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
he  is  not  right.  The  Pole  does  not  calculate  so  far. 
He  is  always  delighted  to  see  his  friends  whether  he 
can  afford  it  or  not,  and  his  friends  will  always  come 
uninvited  to  see  him,  without  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  visits  being  an  inconvenience.  He 
would  rather  scrimp  himself  for  weeks  than  forego 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friends  around  him. 

"  Ah,  F !  I  knew  you  would  come  early ;  so  glad 

to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Your  brown  took  the  hill 
capitally.  What  do  you  say  to  this  splendid  weather  ? 
The  very  thing  we  wanted  for  the  oats."  "  God  bless 
you,  my  son  !  so  you  have  found  it  worth  your  while  to 
ride  out  from  Ezeszolow  for  old  Boradembski's  feast- 
day?"  "  Your  most  humble  servant,  Countess  ;  I  kiss 
your  hand.  You  are  enjoying  this  lovely  weather; 
the  sunshine  makes  me  feel  quite  young  again."     "Ah, 

here  comes  D !  "  as  a  vehicle,  deeply  coated  with 

mud,  struggles  up  the  hill.     "  I  told  you  the  road  from 

G was  in  capital  condition.     A  little  soft  ?     Oh, 

but  that  will  mend  soon!  a  fault  on  the  right  side 
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doesn't  batter  the  horses'  legs."  "  Ah,  here  is  a  sur- 
prise! actually  Ledinski  in  person.  Welcome  to  my 
roof  I"  Ledinski  was  an  old  gentleman,  the  retired 
postmaster  of  Ezeszolow.  Although  hardly  ranking 
among  the  country  gentry,  yet  he  was  a  good  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow  of  Boradembski's,  who  in  his 
large-hearted  sympathies  counted  his  friends  in  all 
ranks  of  life.  He  was  never  seen  otherwise  than 
dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  whiskers  and  hair 
dyed  black  to  match.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  one 
which  Ledinski  himself  talked  of  with  pride,  that  he  had 
never  been  photographed,  never  received  a  telegram, 
and  never  seen  a  railway.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
very  good  friend  of  Boradembski's,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  never  found  time  to  drive  out  as  far 
as  Blotow.  His  emotions  were  easily  stirred,  whether 
for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  and  invariably  took  the  form, 
rather  inconvenient  for  a  man,  of  dissolving  into  tears. 
At  this  moment,  as  he  stands  on  the  door-step  in  his 
coal-black  suit,  holding  Boradembski's  hand,  two  large 
tears  are  rolling  heavily  down  his  cheeks ;  he  tries  to 
bring  out  some  flowery  speech  about  old  friendship 
and  spring  blossoms,  but  chokes  in  the  middle,  and 
has  to  stop. 

"  All  right ;  yes,  I  know,  my  dear  old  brother,"  says 
Boradembski,  in  his  cheery  voice.  "  Get  along  with 
you  into  the  house,  Iza  will  take  charge  of  you  all.  I 
see  another  carriage  coming." 

The  lady  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Iza  was  Bora- 
dembski's married  daughter  (for  Boradembski  has  had 
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a  wife  ODce,  but  she  has  died  thirty  years  or  so  ago). 
While  her  father  was  putting  the  visitors  through  a 
first  phase  of  reception  on  the  door-steps,  Iza  was 
putting  others  through  a  second  one  in  the  drawing- 
room  within — a  middle-sized,  low-roofed  room,  rather 
out  of  proportion  to  the  large  company  which  is  filling 
it  more  at  every  minute.  Gentlemen  in  evening  dress 
(for  Poles  are  always  fond  of  rushing  into  evening 
dress  on  the  smallest  provocation),  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  older  ones  attired,  like  their  host,  in  the  national 
costume — high  boots,  braided  cloth  coats,  something 
flapping  from  their  shoulders,  rather  like  wings,  em- 
broidered gold  belts  wound  several  times  round  their 
waists,  and  a  short  sword  at  their  side  ;  all  talking  to- 
gether in  groups,  or  talking  and  smoking  together  in 
the  adjoining  room ;  in  general,  all  keeping  together, 
apart  from  the  ladies.  The  ladies  in  every  degree  of 
toilet,  elegant  and  inelegant — morning  toilets,  visiting 
toilets,  travelling  toilets,  and  demi-toilets.  There  is  no 
rule  for  feast-days — everybody  has  put  on  what  is  most 
convenient,  and  nobody  looks  out  of  place.  Some  two 
or  three  prudent  young  ladies,  who  have  had  their  eyes 
open  to  the  probability  of  a  dance  in  the  evening,  have 
brought  an  old  ball-dress  with  them;  and  when  the 
lights  are  lit  to-night,  they  will  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
foresight  by  suddenly  appearing  in  full  though  faded 
state,  eclipsing  their  less  far-seeing  or  simpler-minded 
sisters.  At  present  they  are  all  sitting  with  pale  kid- 
gloves  on  their  hands,  and  all  talking — conversation 
being  the  only  amusement  provided;  there  are  fifty 
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different  streams  of  conversation  going  on  at  once.  No 
one  will  dream  of  proposing  any  other  entertainment 
as  long  as  daylight  lasts ;  there  are  no  books  to  be  ex- 
amined, no  photographs  to  be  looked  at,  nobody  will 
ask  for  a  round  game.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon — there  are 
two  books  upon  a  side -table  in  the  room,  but  so 
covered  with  dust  that  it  is  not  likely  any  one  will 
feel  inclined  to  open  them.  One  of  them  is  a  magni- 
ficently-illustrated and  handsomely-bound  volume  of 
Mickiewicz's  poems — the  only  true  poet  that  ever  lived, 
if  you  will  believe  the  Poles  ;  the  other  an  old  bound- 
up  French  fashion-paper.  The  dust  on  the  tables,  and 
on  the  two  solitary  books,  is  amply  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  the  numberless  cobwebs  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  and  the  smudges  on  the  window-panes. 

It  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  company  will  sit 
like  this  till  eight,  till  they  begin  to  dance,  with  the 
diversity  of  two  lengthy  meals  in  the  next  room,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  to  each  other ;  and  they  will 
not  only  appear  well  amused,  but  be  well  amused  in 
reality — the  idea  of  any  other  livelier  form  of  amuse- 
ment never  having  entered  their  heads.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  flowing  talk  and  laughter,  of  good- 
humour,  of  affectation,  of  slight  flirtation — flirtation, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  solitary  men  who  now  and  then 
stray  into  the  phalanxes  of  the  ladies  :  quite  inoffen- 
sive, and  not  meaning  much ;  just  little  tricks,  and 
smiles  and  glances ;  little  sharp  speeches,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  witty — ^little  artificial  coynesses,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  fascinating.     I  ought  to  have  said 
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that  there  is  also  an  atmosphere  of  violets ;  when 
violets  are  blowing  outside,  they  always  find  their 
way  into  our  houses.  Many  of  the  ladies  to-day  have 
bunches  of  them  stuck  in  their  dresses  or  in  their  hair. 
Comtesse  Halka  holds  a  large  bouquet  of  mingled 
violets  and  snowdrops  in  her  hand,  and  she  bends  over 
them  now  and  then,  or  holds  them  up  to  her  face  as 
she  talks. 

It  is  an  essentially  Polish  society  which  is  assembled 
here  to-day ;  there  are  only  three  imiforms  in  the  room, 
the  Colonel,  Langenfeld,  and  Otto.  A  fourth  uniform 
which  is  usually  present  at  all  such  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  to-day  conspicuous  by  its  absence — 
Captain  Kreislich  has  found  it  convenient  to-day  to 
have  another  engagement,  though  he  cannot  help  being 
aware  that  Comtesse  Halka  is  to  be  here.  Poles  have 
a  very  great  sense  of  hospitality,  but  they  have  also  a 
great  sense  of  nationality ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Austrian 
officers  lying  in  Polish  garrisons  do  not  mix  much  in 
the  country  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  By  some 
intuition  they  feel,  or  fancy,  that  their  presence  is  not 
particularly  desired ;  on  which  side  exactly  the  fault 
lies  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

There  are  no  more  carriages  coming  now,  and  old 
Boradembski  has  joined  his  company  inside.  He  goes 
about  the  room  from  one  person  to  the  other  in  a 
friendly  but  aimless  fashion,  patting  the  young  men  on 
the  back,  shaking  hands  with  the  old  ones,  kissing  the 
hands  of  ladies  both  young  and  old,  distributing  com- 
pliments, and  saying   cheerful  things   to   everybody. 
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All  that  the  neighbourhood  has  to  show  of  families  is 
here  to-day ;  a  very  fair  assemblage,  it  must  be  said. 
There  is  a  lady  with  a  profile  like  a  snipe,  Baroness 

H ,  the  wife  of  the  Starosta  at  Ezeszolow  ;  she  never 

talks  without  smiling  blandly,  and  to-day  she  has  her 
hair  so  disposed  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  pheasant's 
tail,  which  helps  to  carry  out  the  general  idea  of  orni- 
thology. If  you  watch  her  coiffure  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  have  got  a  vivid  imagination,  you  could  fancy  that 
the  tail  is  going  to  spread  itself,  preparatory  to  flight. 
The  old  gentleman  with  the  great  likeness  to  Napoleon 
III.  is  also  a  notability.  His  son,  like  his  father,  but 
less  like  Napoleon,  with  the  addition  of  red  hair  and 
a  hump,  is  a  good  pianist,  and  his  services  will  be  re- 
quired by-and-by.  The  old  lady  with  the  white  hair 
and  the  fresh  complexion  has  been  a  celebrity  in  her 
day  for  her  beauty :  she  has  one  beauty  still  remain- 
ing, her  perfectly- shaped  and  ivory-white  hand;  and 
though  she  is  past  sixty,  she  has  not  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  toying  with  her  fan  gracefully.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  her  third  husband,  a  small  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Her  marriages  have  gone  downhill,  it 

must  be  said  :  her  first  husband  was  Prince  G ,  her 

second  one  Count  K ,  and  her  third  is  plain  Mr 

L ,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  in  any  way, 

one  would  think,  to  the  ci-devant  beauty,  not  even  a 

good  temper.     Madame  L still  manages  to  attract 

men  in  spite  of  her  venerable  age ;  just  now  there  are 
only  two  gentlemen  talking  to  the  ladies,  and  one  of 
them  is  talking  to  her.    The  other  is  Langenfeld,  and  he 
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is  devoting  himself  to  the  pretty  niece  of  Boradembski, 
dark-haired  and  blue-eyed,  whose  chief  charm  lies  in 
the  masterly  grace  with  which  she  moves  her  head,  and 
"  manages  "  her  arms  and  shoulders.     The  gentleman 

who  is  talking  to  the  ci-devant  beauty  is  Mr  Z ,  a 

tall,  broad-shouldered,  black-haired  man,  with  very  full 
red  lips,  an  eye-glass,  and  an  unpleasant  smile.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  good  old  family  and  fortune,  and  doubt- 
ful moral  character,  and  is  therefore  the  most  coveted 
parti  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  he  is  himself  very  well 
aware ;  for  which  reason  he  makes  himself  very  pre- 
cious in  young  ladies'  society,  and  usually  devotes  his 
valuable  attentions  to  those  who  are  safely  ensconced 
in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  I  could  not  attempt  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  the  company  present ;  there  were 
ladies  of  all  degrees  of  good  and  bad  looks,  and  gentle- 
men of  all  degrees  of  birth  and  breeding.  The  one 
amongst  the  young  men  the  most  striking  for  his  dis- 
tingue carriage  and  easy  manners  was  X ,  a  young 

man  belonging  to  an  ultra-Polish  family  of  ancient 
lineage;  in  outward  appearance,  manners,  and  even 
dress,  decidedly  the  flower  of  the  flock;  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  in  great  degree  gave  the  ton  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  who  anywhere  would  strike  one 
as  essentially  aristocratic-looking. 

Dinner  is  approaching  now:  the  mistress  of  the  house 
has  been  bustling  in  and  out  with  a  large  bunch  of 
keys ;  various  messages  have  been  brought  to  her  by 
small  barefooted  girls,  and  whispered  into  her  ear  mys- 
teriously; the  polished  table,  round  which  some  of  the 
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ladies  are  sitting,  has  been  carried  out,  probably  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  in  the  dining-room.  At  last 
the  moment  has  come ;  no  formal  announcement  of 
dinner,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  dinner  is 
ready.  A  minute  before,  the  head-servant  (I  cannot 
call  him  butler  or  footman)  has  come  into  the  room 
with  a  large  bottle  in  his  hand,  containing  some  sort 
of  strong  home-made  WddJd,  or  spirits ;  and  as  he  puts 
it  down  on  the  pianoforte,  where  an  array  of  little 
glasses  have  been  standing  all  along,  he  mentions,  in. 
an  offhand  manner,  that  the  soup  is  ready  to  be  served. 
He  is  in  his  best  clothes  to-day ;  not  exactly  livery. 
If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  upper  part  is  an  old 
military  House,  the  undress  uniform,  bought  second 
or  third  hand  from  some  Jew  presumably,  with  the 
military  facings  taken  off,  and  silver  livery -buttons, 
of  divers  sizes  and  shapes,  sewn  down  the  front  of 
it.  All  the  gentlemen  troop  towards  the  piano,  and 
Boradembski  pours  out  a  glassful  for  each  of  his 
friends;  then  he  offers  his  arm  to  Countess  Przesze- 
chowska,  the  other  gentlemen  offer  their  arms  to  the 
other  ladies,  without  much  attention  to  rank  or  prece- 
dence, and  they  all  stream  into  the  dining-room.  They 
are  fully  fifty  people  sitting  down  to  table;  and  here, 
as  in  the  drawing-room,  the  two  sexes  are  apart — each 
gentleman,  on  entering,  has  dropped  his  lady,  and  moved 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  board ;  neither  does  the 
mistress  of  the  house  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as 
every  lady  should  do  in  her  own  house.  The  old 
Countess  is  in  the  place  of  honour ;  the  two  ladies  next 
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in  importance  on  each  side  of  her,  and  so  on ;  so  that, 
by  this  arrangement,  unless  a  lady  be  hopelessly  insig- 
nificant, she  has  not  got  the  chance  of  having  a  male 
creature  to  talk  to  during  dinner.  Most  people  find 
nothing  odd  or  undesirable  in  this  arrangement,  and 
are  content  with  this  division  of  the  sexes  as  prescribed 
by  national  custom ;  but  Langenfeld,  although  half  a 
Pole,  does  not  approve  of  all  Polish  habits,  and  has  man- 
aged to  put  himself  at  the  extremity  of  the  gentleman 
line  opposite,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  continue  his 
little  flirtation  with  Boradembski's  pretty  niece,  who 
sits  beside  him.  The  only  one  amongst  the  gentlemen 
who  was  placed  contrary  to  Polish  etiquette  was  Otto'; 
he  had  been  put  in  among  the  ladies,  with  Comtesse 

Halka  to  his  right  and  Baroness  H to  his  left. 

How  this  had  come  to  pass,  whether  by  free-will  or 
mere  accident,  was  not  evident.  It  did  not  much  look 
like  the  former ;  for  he  could  hardly  have  placed  him- 
self there  for  the  sake  of  the  snipe-like  lady  to  his  left ; 
and  yet  he  talked  more  to  her  than  to  the  Comtesse. 
But  he  did  not  talk  much  to  anybody,  and  ate  very 
little,  refusing  every  second  dish,  but  never  refusing 
wine.  Of  course  Otto's  abnormal  position  was  re- 
marked upon  by  people,  and  talked  about.  No  one 
was  very  much  surprised  at  it,  though,  for  his  name 
had  been  heard  pretty  frequently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Comtesse  Halka,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  had  noticed  how  old  Boradembski  had  given 
Otto  a  private  shove  into  his  present  position. 

"  How  pale  Comtesse  Halka  is  looking  to-day !  "  the 
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ci-devant  beauty  is  saying  to  her  neighbour,  also  an 
elderly  lady,  who  has  never  been  a  beauty  in  her  best 
days,  and  who  has  never  been  married — "  quite  care- 
worn, ever  so  much  older  than  last  year." 

"  Ah,  yes,  we  all  know  how  love  wears  and  tears," 
remarks  the  other  lady,  sagaciously. 

Madame  L fingers  her  fork  gracefully  with  her 

right  hand  and  laughs  softly  to  herself,  the  prettiest 
little  beauty-laugh,  with  which,  forty  years  ago,  she 
used  to  captivate  people ;  perhaps  she  is  thinking  that 
her  own  very  ample  experience  of  love  has  not  worn 
and  torn  her  much.  "  I  do  not  think,"  she  remarks 
presently,  "  that  the  Comtesse  w^ould  allow  her  emo- 
tions to  prey  upon  her  to  the  extent  of  injuring  her 
looks ;  she  is  far  too  wise  for  that." 

The  advent  of  the  next  dish  interrupts  these  com- 
ments upon  Halka's  appearance.  The  next  dish  is 
something  very  complicated,  and  cut  up  very  small, 
and  very  much  overdone,  and  served  in  large  shells. 
In  its  origin — that  is,  before  it  was  cooked,  when  it 
stood  only  on  paper — it  may  have  been  a  light  French 
dish,  but  under  the  hands  of  the  Polish  maitre  de 
cuisine,  it  has  lost  all  its  Frenchness  and  its  lightness. 
It  is  considered  necessary,  on  occasions  like  the  pres- 
ent, to  have  an  immensely  long  menu,  the  dishes  fol- 
lowing each  other  with  immense  pauses  between — either 
well-cooked  national  dishes,  which  the  Poles  delight 
in,  but  which  to  the  palate  of  a  stranger  are  repugnant, 
or  ill-cooked  imitations  of  French  or  German  recipes. 
Boradembski's  menu  to-day  is  decidedly  out  of  proper- 
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tion  to  the  talents  of  his  cook,  and  to  his  style  of  liv- 
ing ;  but  Poles,  even  the  best  and  most  simple-minded 
of  them,  have  always  a  hankering  after  appearing 
higher  or  richer  than  they  are,  and  will  always  ape, 
in  their  own  slipshod,  through-other  fashion,  whatever 
they  have  seen  done  elsewhere,  however  different  the 
relative  positions.  If  there  is  too  much  pretension 
about  the  cookery,  the  same  certainly  cannot  be  said 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  dinner-table,  or  dinner-tables, 
for  it  consists  of  five  or  six  tables  of  different  shapes 
and  different  heights  pushed  together.  The  fine  white 
damask  table-cloth  has  to  make  several  steps  up  and 
down  hill,  according  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  and 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  bottles  and  glasses  slipping 
down  over  the  deceitful  surface.  The  white  damask 
cloth  is,  despite  a  few  undarned  holes,  the  only  fine  or 
valuable  thing  about  the  table — except,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  undoubtedly  rare  china  plates,  which  many  an 
English  connoisseur  in  china  would  be  glad  to  count  in 
his  collection,  but  which  here  are  unappreciated,  and 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  variously  shaped 
and  variously  coloured,  also  sometimes  variously 
chipped,  cracked,  or  broken,  crockery  which  covers 
the  rest  of  the  board.  No  flowers  are  on  the  table, 
no  glass  troughs,  no  dainty  little  mcTi^^-cards,  no  lamps 
or  candles,  of  course,  for  it  is  broad  daylight ;  but  the 
centre  of  the  table  is  well  filled,  all  the  same.  There 
are  platters  with  huge  loaves  of  home-baked  bread,  and 
excellent  bread  it  is,  cut  in  thick  slices  ;  and  there  are 
dishes  of  fresh  ewe-milk  cheese  or  butter  between  every 
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third  and  fourth  person.  There  is  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  butter-eating  kept  up  during  the  whole 
meal;  in  the  pauses  all  the  company  eat  butter  on 
their  bread  or  mix  it  indiscriminately  with  the  dishes, 
just  as  the  spirit  moves  them — every  one,  of  course, 
helping  him  or  her  self  with  the  knife  they  are  eating 
with.  The  salt-cellars  on  the  table  are  spoonless,  and 
the  servants'  hands  gloveless. 

The  shells,  after  a  long  interval,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  truly  national  dish,  ox-tongue,  cooked  in  a 
sweet  sauce  of  almonds  and  raisins.  This  dish,  which 
would  be  a  severe  trial  to  any  British  palate,  is  by 
the  Poles  considered  to  be  an  immense  success  to-day, 
and  they  are  all  applying  themselves  to  it  with  praise- 
worthy assiduity  :  the  two  ladies  next  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house  are  congratulating  her  on  this  triumph  of 
culinary  art;  the  old  Postmaster,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  says  something  to  Boradembski  about 
the  happiness  of  having  such  an  excellent  housekeeper ; 
the  pretty  niece  is  talking  very  demurely  to  Langen- 
feld,  and  delicately  carrying  raisins  to  her  mouth  on 
the  point  of  her  knife.  Everybody  is  eating  with 
their  knives,  of  course,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies ; 
but  this  is  so  generally  done  all  over  Germany  and 
Austria,  that  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  remark;  and 
surely  only  a  person  of  extra  sickly  fastidiousness 
would  be  startled  by  it.  Have  I  not  witnessed  count- 
less individuals,  moving  in  the  best  society,  prac- 
tising this  feat  with  a  dexterity  verging  on  a  juggler's 
art? 
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Mr  Z is  one  of  those  who  have  taken  the  larg- 
est helping  of  the  famed  Polish  tongue,  and  he  is  eat- 
ing it  with  a  relish  which  is  very  apparent  on  his 
unpleasant  face.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  have  eaten 
better  tongue,"  remarks  he  to  his  humpbacked  neigh- 
bour, while  carefully  mopping  up  the  dregs  of  the 
sweet  sauce  with  pieces  of  bread-crumb,  and  swallow- 
ing them  with  enjoyment. 

"  Why,  Bodenbach,"  exclaims  the  little  humpback, 
leaning  across  the  table — "  why  are  you  not  eating  ? " 

"  Hate  sweet  things,"  is  the  laconic  rejoinder. 

"  Doesn't  seem  in  a  very  sweet  humour  himself,"  re- 
marks the  little  man,  aside  to  Z ;  "  and  I  am  ^re 

he  ought  to  be  so,  lucky  fellow  as  he  is." 

Z leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  picks  his  teeth. 

"  Ha !  you  call  him  lucky  fellow ;  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that,"  he  drawls,  opening  his  full  lips  to  a  dis- 
agreeable smile. 

"  Not  lucky  1  why,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  She 
is  the  best  parti  within  fifty  miles.  Oh,  he  is  a  very 
lucky  fellow  1 "  and  the  little  hunchback  heaves  a  deep 
sigh,  and  feels  a  momentary  pang  of  jealousy  for  every 
one  who  has  not  got  a  hump  and  not  got  red  hair. 

"  Oh,  if  he  did  get  her,  he  would  be  lucky  of  course," 

answers  Z ,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and  regarding 

Otto  with  a  critical  look.  "Not  being  a  Pole  is  of 
course  a  great  objection,  and  an  officer  too." 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  a  good-looking  man,  of  good  family, 
and,  they  say,  will  have  some  money.  The  Comtesse 
is  no  longer  quite  young,  she  could  not  do  better  than 

VOL.  IL  K 
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take  him.  You  see  how  completely  he  has  run  that 
other  fellow  off  the  course." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  deny  that  he  is  better  than  that  enor- 
mous captain  with  the  black  eyes.  It  would  have 
been  too  much  ignominy  for  a  Przeszechowska  to  marry 
a  man  whose  money  had  been  made  by  his  father's 
success  in  soap-boiling.  This  one  at  least  looks  like 
a  gentleman.     Not  a  bad-looking  fellow,"  continues 

Z ,   condescendingly,   still   examining   Otto   from 

under  his  half-closed  eyelids — "  not  bad-looking.  Too 
fair,  of  course,  for  a  man ;  but  there  are  other  not  bad- 
looking  men  of  good  family,  who  are  Poles,  and  who 
have  got  their  money  already,  whom  they  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  get — yes,  very  glad,"  he  repeats, 
looking  down  with  a  meditative  air  at  a  handsome 
emerald  ring  cut  with  his  arms,  which  is  flashing  on 
his  plump,  cushiony  white  hand,  and  a  self-conscious 
smile  playing  round  his  full  lips. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  the  little  hunchback 
hastens  to  say,  "  but  one  has  to  be  content  with  what 
one  can  get ;  and  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  not  go  on 
waiting  for  unattainable  Don  Juans." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughs  Z ,  leaning  back  in  his 

chair.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  compliment  best  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  his  particular  phase  of  vanity.  "  You 
are  a  very  amusing  fellow,  Boguslaw  ! "  And  the  little 
hunchback  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  well-timed  pleasant- 
ry, for  Z on  the  spot  invites  him  to  dinner  for  the 

middle  of  next  week.     The  excellent  quality  of  Z 's 

dinner-wines  are  well  known,  and  the  little  red-haired 
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hunchback  jumps  at  the  invitation  with  great  alacrity,, 
and  congratulates  himself  on  his  lucky  hit.  After  that, 
the  two  men,  the  flattered  and  the  flatterer,  go  on  talk- 
ing, very  well  pleased  with  each  other.     "To  return 

to  what  we  were  saying  before,"  continues  Z ,  with 

an  air  of  immense  affability  ;  "  no  doubt  the  Comtesse 
would  be  quite  right  in  accepting  the  man ;  everybody 
must  take  what  they  can  get,  as  you  say — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— only  I  don't  think  it  looks  much  like  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should  say  it  looks  remark- 
ably like  it,"  interposes  the  hunchback. 

"  You  think  so  ?  Then  what  do  you  say  to  a  little 
bet?" 

The  hunchback  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a  little 
bet. 

"  A  dozen  of  champagne  shall  it  be  ?  I  to  pay  you  one 
dozen  if  he  proposes  and  is  accepted  at  any  time  this 
year  after  to-day ;  two  dozen  if  he  proposes  to-night 
and  is  accepted." 

"  Yes,  capital !  very  good  conditions.  So  that  is 
settled,"  assents  the  hunchback,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  I  shall  hope  for  my  two  dozen.  I  shall  have  my  eyes 
open  to-night  when  I  am  playing.  Such  things  often 
come  off  during  dancing." 

By  this  time  the  unconscious  object  of  the  bet,  sit- 
ting opposite,  was  rising  into  higher  spirits.  When  a 
man  goes  on  persistently  refusing  solid  food,  and  only 
keeping  to  liquid,  his  spirits  usually  rise  for  the  mo- 
ment. Otto  could  stand  a  good  deal  in  this  way ;  his 
head  was  perfectly  clear,  but  his  manner  and  talk  were 
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gaining  a  little  in  animation.  Just  now  he  is  pouring 
out  some  water  attentively  for  Halka,  and  pressing  her 
to  let  him  mix  some  wine  with  it,  which  she  declines 
with  much  grace  and  decision.  Polish  ladies,  as  a 
rule,  never  drink  wine  ;  it  is  considered  indelicate,  nn- 
feminine,  &c.,  just  as  they  think  it  unladylike  to  take 
a  long  walk,  or  to  shake  hands  with  a  man ;  and  they 
make  an  edifying  fuss  about  taking  a  dose  of  wine 
Avhich  an  Englishwoman  would  consider  homoeopath- 
ically  small.  Otto  having  failed  with  the  Comtesse, 
turns  to  his  other  neighbour,  and  attempts  to  induce 
her  to  overcome  her  national  prejudices. 

"  Oh  no,  'please  not,"  exclaims  this  lady,  putting  her 
hand  over  her  glass  with  a  look  of  real  terror  in  her 
face.  "  I  should  be  so  ill  if  I  took  a  drop,  I  know.  I 
should  probably  have  to  lie  down  for  the  rest  of  the 
day."  Thus  baffled  on  all  sides,  Otto  pours  out  a  full 
tumbler  for  himself  and  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught,  after 

which  he  turns  to  Baronesss  H ,  and  pays  her 

some  rather  reckless  compliments  on  the  becomingness 
of  her  coiffure. 

Madame  H was  a  little  startled,  but  more  flat- 
tered. 

"Have  you  got  any  news  from  your  family,  and 
from  your  brother  ?  "  she  inquired,  very  sweetly,  wish- 
ing to  say  something  agreeable  in  her  turn. 

"  No,  I  don't  often  hear  from  them — our  family  are 
not  very  good  correspondents ;  they  are  getting  on 
pretty  much  as  usual,  no  doubt." 

"Oh,  but  you  should  make  your  brother  write  to 
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you  oftener,"  said  Madame  H .     "He  is  such  a 

superior  man,  and  I  always  think  it  so  sad  when 
brothers  get  estranged  in  that  way." 

"  Well,  but  we  cannot  always  remain  together  like 
fowls  in  one  farmyard,"  said  Otto,  flippantly.  "And 
what  could  he  write  to  me  about  ?  There  never  is 
anything  of  any  interest  happening  at  Steinbuhl ;  it 
is  always  the  same  humdrum  sort  of  life.  His  let- 
ters, if  he  wrote  oftener,  would  probably  be  no  end 
of  a  bore." 

To  this  the  snipe-like  lady,  not  having  an  answer 
ready,  smiled  blandly  at  Otto,  and  their  conversation 
dropped. 

The  meal  proceeded  on  its  appointed  course ;  after 
the  boiled  and  minced  meats  follow  the  sweet  dishes, 
and  after  the  sweet  dishes  the  roasts.  Boradembski  is 
moving  about  round  the  table,  encouraging  people  to 
eat,  and  filling  up  glasses ;  he  stops  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  ci-devant  beauty,  she  talks  up  to  him 
smilingly  for  a  minute  ;  then  he  passes  on,  strokes  his 
niece  on  the  head,  shakes  his  finger  playfully  at  Langen- 
feld,  pats  the  little  hunchback  encouragingly  on  the 
least  deformed  shoulder.  "  That's  right,  Zygmunt !  al- 
ways look  after  the  ladies,"  he  says,  nodding  approv- 
ingly at  a  gentleman  who  has  been  elegantly  trans- 
ferring a  large  slice  of  ham  from  his  own  plate  to  that 
of  a  lady  two  places  off,  who  has  come  too  short  in 
the  helping.  "Ah,  Colonel,"  as  he  reaches  Colonel 
Fornay's  place,  "  do  let  me  give  you  some  of  this 
wine.     Real  Tokayer,  I  assure   you;  got  it  from  an 
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excellent  friend  of  mine,"  and  before  the  Colonel  has 
time  to  offer  resistance,  his  glass  is  filled  up  with 
Boradembski's  "  real  Tohaycr,'*  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
was  like  most  "  real  Tohayer"  drunk  in  Poland,  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  spirits  and  one-third  sugar.  "  You 
will  find  it  excellent,  I  assure  you,"  Boradembski  says, 
confidently ;  "  and  I  know  you  are  a  connoisseur.'' 

"  Well  done,  X ! "  exclaims  the  genial  host,  pres- 
ently, coming  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
where  the  distingu6  young  man  is  carrying  on  a  grace- 
ful French  conversation  with  his  neighbour.  Poles 
always  prefer  talking  French  when  unable  to  employ 
their  own  tongue.  Almost  all  of  them  know  German, 
but  their  sense  of  nationality  forbids  their  using  it, 
and  so  they  rather  talk  bad  French  than  good  German. 

X ,  however  is  an  exception ;  he  is  talking  French 

fluently,  with  an  almost  Parisian  accent.    "  Well  done, 

X !     That  is  the  sort  of  appetite  I  used  to  have 

when  I  was  young." 

"  La  ressemblance  me  fait  trop  d'honneur,"  returns 
the  flower  of  the  flock,  while  lightly  disposing  the 
picked  bones  of  his  chicken  in  an  artistic  circle  outside 
his  plate  on  the  fine  damask  table-cloth,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  a  second  helping  of  the  excellent  fowl  which 
he  sees  approaching  him. 

It  must  here  be  alleged,  in  excuse  for  X ,  that 

Polish  helpings  are  on  a  large  scale.  You  do  not,  as 
at  an  English  dinner-party,  get  the  alternative  of  a 
snipe's  leg,  or  the  transparent  shaving  of  a  pheasant's 
breast,  oftered  you  by  a  pompous  footman.     You  can 
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have  a  fowl  and  a  half  if  you  like,  and  welcome ;  but 
as  no  plate  can  be  expected  to  contain  that  amount  of 
bones,  and  if  a  convenient  dog  is  not  at  hand,  what  else 
is  a  man  to  do  but  put  his  bones  on  the  table-cloth  ? 

I  beg  to  call  to  mind  that  I  am  not  writing  of  last 
century,  nor  of  the  lower  or  middle  classes ;  I  am 
writing  of  the  Polish  landed  gentry  of  the  present  day, 
titled  and  untitled,  who,  many  of  them,  can  count 
their  ancestors  by  centuries  back  and  boast  of  sixteen 
quarterings  to  their  arms — of  men  both  of  fortune  and 
position,  but  who  have  never  left  their  narrow  circle, 
and  have  not  learnt,  as  contact  with  other  nations 
would  have  taught  them,  how  far  back  they  are  as 
regards  civilisation.  I  should  not  venture  to  invent 
such  things,  and  certainly  should  not  write  them  if 
I  had  not  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  After  all, 
when  you  are  at  Eome  you  must  do  like  the  Eomans  ; 
not  quite  literally  in  this  case,  let  us  hope,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  taking  people  and  things  as  you  find 
them.  In  this  age  of  social  conventionality,  and  these 
days  of  stereotyped  etiquette,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with  the  large-hearted  hospitality  of  the  Poles — even 
though  it  be  mixed  up  with  countless  little  touches  of 
affectation  (the  sort  of  affectation  which  springs  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world)  on  the  women's  side, 
and  much  want  of  order  and  method,  to  put  it  as 
mildly  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  both  sexes.  Let  us 
be  just,  and  reflect  that  most  likely  our  great-great- 
great-grandfathers  did  not  conduct  themselves  very 
differently  at  table  from  the  way  Boradembski  and 
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his  guests  are  doing  now — and  yet,  for  all  that,  our 
ancestors  were  gentlemen  (at  least  those  of  some  of  us 
were);  and  that  in  all  probability  Boradembski's  great- 
great-great-grandchildren  will  sit  at  table  and  eat  their 
food  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  English  do  now. 
Civilisation  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way,  a  pleasant  thing 
and  a  delightful  thing,  a  thing  none  of  us  would  will- 
ingly forego;  but  in  its  course  of  polishing  and  planing 
it  will  sometimes  polish  off  and  plane  away  some  of 
the  finer  edges  of  our  kindliest  instincts,  and  perhaps 
by  the  time  that  Boradembski's  great-great-great-grand- 
children have  learnt  how  to  manage  their  knives  and 
forks,  they  will  no  longer  be  the  open-handed,  open- 
hearted  men,  whose  peculiarities  may  provoke  our 
smiles,  but  whose  genial  kindness  cannot  fail  to 
touch  us. 

The  last  of  the  wearisome  fourteen  dishes  has  been 
successfully  disposed  of,  but  the  dinner  is  not  near  its 
end  yet.  The  room  is  growing  hot  and  close,  as  is  only 
natural  under  the  combined  influences  of  fifty  people, 
fourteen  dishes,  and  countless  violets.  Z is  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  looking  rather  overpowered,  and 
his  hon-vivant  face  a  good  deal  flushed ;  the  ladies  who 
have  got  fans  are  fanning  themselves  violently — those 
who  have  not,  are  seeking  refreshment  in  their  rasp- 
berry ice.  The  great  feature  of  the  dinner  is  still  to 
come — the  toasts  ;  this  antiquated  habit  being  a  special 
crotchet  of  old  Boradembski's.  There  was  no  escaping 
from  them,  no  possibility  of  curtailing  them;  every 
imaginable  sort  of  toast  which  by  hook  or  by  crook 
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could  be  pressed  into  the  service  must  be  drunk 
through  in  turn.  The  old  ]N"apoleon-like  gentleman 
rises  to  his  feet  to  give  Boradembski's  health.  There 
has  been  a  slight  indecision  beforehand  as  to  who 
should  propose  this  most  important  toast.  Somebody- 
had  suggested  Count  Przeszechowski ;  but  the  Count 
is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  dislikes  putting  him- 
self forward,  for  which  reason  he  wanted  to  shuffle  off 
the  honour  on  to  the  old  Postmaster;  but  the  old 
Postmaster  was  far  too  much  overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  and  entreated 

his  neighbour  Z •  to  take  the  task  off  his  hands. 

Z was  not  at  all  overcome  by  his  emotions,  but  it 

was  against  his  principles  to  do  anything  which  in- 
volved any  trouble,  more  especially  immediately  after 
dinner ;  so,  finally,  the  office  was  handed  over  to  Mr 

V ,  who  is  not  timid,  not  hampered  with  emotions, 

does  not  mind  taking  trouble,  and  who,  in  this  unlike 
Napoleon  III,,  speaks  easily  and  well.  Conversations 
are  hushed  and  broken  off. 

"  My  friends,"  begins  Mr  V ,  in  his  well-pitched 

tones,  "we  are  all  here  to-day  assembled  on  a  joyful 
occasion ;  most  of  us  have  been  here  assembled  on  like 
occasions  often  before."  Boradembski  lays  down  his 
spoon  and  prepares  to  listen  attentively ;  he  knows  that 
his  own  health  is  going  to  be  proposed,  but  there  is 
not  the  faintest  shade  of  self-consciousness  on  his 
honest  face,  only  a  broad  smile  of  undisguised  pleasure, 
as  he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  nods 
his  head  approvingly  from  time  to  time. 
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"Some  of  us  are  old  friends  of  our  beloved  host, 
whose  friendship  dates  from  the  cradle  ;  others  among 
us  are  new  friends,  but  not  for  that  the  less  warmly 
received  by  him.  We  are  all,  whether  young  or  old, 
countrymen  of  his  or  strangers,  his  true  friends,  and 
we  have  all  come  here  to-day  with  one  purpose.  Some 
of  us  have  left  our  fields  and  our  houses,  some  of  us 
have  put  aside  our  business  for  the  day ;  the  gallant 
Colonel  has  abandoned  his  soldiers,  and  our  honoured 
friend  the  Postmaster  has  torn  himself  away  from 
his  native  town  for  the  first  time  these  twenty 
years." 

At  the  allusion  to  strangers,  several  glances  are 
directed  towards  Otto,  the  most  conspicuous  stranger 
there  to-day ;  at  the  mention  of  abandoning  soldiers, 
the  Colonel  frowns  instinctively ;  and  as  the  Post- 
master is  referred  to,  a  gentle  sob  is  heard  from  his 
direction.  Inspired  by  these  signs,  Mr  Y pro- 
ceeds, rising  into  oratorical  interrogation,  as  Poles  in- 
variably do  when  in  the  warmth  of  eloquence. 

"Would  it  not  be  unnecessary,  my  friends,  and 
almost  impossible,  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits,  good 
services,  and  marks  of  friendship  which  we  have  all 
received  from  our  beloved  host  ?  Have  we  not  all,  as 
we  sit  here,  something  which  we  owe  to  him  ?  Has 
he  not  stood  by  at  our  baptism  or  blessed  our  nuptials? 
consoled  us  in  our  afflictions?  reconciled  us  in  our 
quarrels  ?  Has  he  not  guided  us  in  the  management 
of  our  fortunes  ?  helped  us  to  sow  and  reap  our  fields? 
Has  he  not  laughed  with  us  when  we  laughed,  and 
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wept  with  US  when  we  have  wept  ?  Is  it  not  a  family 
feast  we  are  celebrating  to-day  ?  for  are  we  not  all  re- 
lated to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship  ? 
Is  he  not  the  friend,  the  brother,  the  benefactor,  the — 
the^ — "  as  the  orator  strives  to  grasp  a  climax — "  the 
Father  of  us  all  ?  " — this  with  an  immense  point  of  in- 
terrogation, and  succeeded  by  deafening  cheers.  Old 
Boradembski  pretends  to  stop  his  ears,  but  really  is 
delighted.  "  Yes,  my  friends,  I  see  you  all  agree  with 
me;  I  have  interpreted  your  sentiment  aright,  and 
you  will  join  me  in  emptying  this  glass  to  the  health 
of  our  much-beloved  host,  wishing  him  all  health  and 
happiness,  and  that  he  may  live  and  be  beloved  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  health  of  our  host ! " — the 
orator  raises  his  glass  to  his  lips,  all  the  gentlemen  rise 
to  their  feet — "  the  health  of  our  host,  Boradembski  ! " 
The  glasses  are  clinked  together,  even  the  ladies 
make  a  graceful  but  fictitious  show  of  joining  in  the 
toast.  Old  Boradembski  is  on  the  summit  of  good- 
humoured  delight.  As  soon  as  calmness  is  restored, 
Boradembski  rises  and  returns  thanks  to  his  friends, 
without  any  attempt  at  disclaiming  the  praises  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  him.  Old  Boradembski's  voice 
is  quite  steady,  but  perhaps  just  a  little  deeper  than 

usual.     He  does  not  speak  so  fluently  as  Mr  V , 

but  they  all  understand  what  he  wants  them  to 
understand.  He  thanks  all  his  friends  in  general  for 
their  warmly-expressed  attachment,  and  addresses  his 
thanks  in  particular  to  Colonel  Fornay,  whose  presence 
here  to-day  can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  good  under- 
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standing  existing  between  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  his  Polish  subjects. 

Upon  this,  Colonel  Fornay  cannot  do  less  than  give 
the  health  of  the  whole  Polish  nation,  which  he,  with 
evasive  tact,  defines  generally  as  a  nation  which  has 
produced  so  many  brilliant  soldiers ;  at  which  compli- 
ment several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  looked  rather 
dark  at  the  mention  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria brighten  up  again.  Naturally  the  Colonel's  speech 
elicits  a  corresponding  one  from  some  one  else,  in 
which  the  Austrian  nation  is  complimented  in  return ; 
upon  which  the  Colonel  resignedly  rises  to  his  feet 
a  second  time,  and  launches  into  another  toast, — this 
time  one  chosen  from  a  safe  distance,  which  can  have 
no  danger  of  again  recoiling  upon  himself — the  suc- 
cess of  the  crops. 

The  crops  somehow  or  other  lead  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition ;  the  Vienna  Exhibition  is  made  to  lead  to  an 
unfortunate  young  man  who,  it  is  known,  has  sent  some 
samples  of  home-made  brandy,  as  proofs  of  Polish  in- 
dustry, to  the  Exhibition  ;  the  young  man,  pressed  on 
by  some  rather  lively  nudges  from  his  two  neighbours, 
rises  to  his  feet  pale  with  terror,  heartily  regretting 
that  he  had  ever  been  fool  enough  to  send  anything  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  looking  about  wildly  for  somebody 
on  whom  to  throw  the  observation  of  the  company. 
His  eye  alights  on  the  old  Postmaster  opposite,  who  is 
regarding  him  with  a  moist  expression  :  like  a  drown- 
ing man  clutching  at  a  straw,  he,  with  an  effort,  brings 
out  the  Postmaster's  health. 
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The  old  Postmaster  gets  up,  says  something  inaudi- 
ble, and  sinks  down  again,  with  tears  streaming  over 
his  cheeks.  The  people  at  the  end  of  the  table  have 
not  understood  a  word ;  but  his  nearest  neighbours, 
having  caught  up  his  intention,  repeat  "  The  Ladies," 
and  the  ladies'  health  is  drunk,  each  one  of  the  fair 
sex  present  taking  the  compliment  as  personal,  and 
looking  becomingly  abashed  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  which  she  thinks  herself  entitled  to  put  for- 
ward to  public  admiration.  As  a  matter  of  course,  as 
a  right  which  pertains  to  him  naturally,  the  young 
man  with  the  chicken-bones  and  the  Parisian  accent 
gets  up  very  readily,  looking  and  feeling  just  the 
right  sort  of  man  to  return  thanks  for  the  ladies ;  and 
does  so  in  a  well-turned  speech,  pronounced  in  the 
best  of  Polish,  and  happily  intermixed  with  French 
expressions. 

This  toast  is  followed  by  another,  and  that  by  an- 
other, and  so  on,  general  and  personal  relieving  each 

other :  the  Church  and  the  State ;  Mr  B ;  Madame 

O ,  the  ci-devant  beauty,  with  her  husband  (only 

the  third,  not  the  two  others) ;  somebody's  grand- 
mother, and  somebody  else's  great  -  grandchild,  who 
had  only  just  seen  the  light  of  day,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
endless  variety.  The  gentlemen  are  kept  on  their  legs 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour — each  toast  in  turn  hav- 
ing full  justice  done  to  it  in  the  emptying  of  glasses. 
Poles,  as  a  nation,  and  in  everyday  life,  are  remark- 
ably sober  in  their  habits ;  one  or  two  small  liqueur- 
glasses  of  spirits  is  about  all  they  take,  and  this  before 
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meals.  Wine  is  rarely  drunk  in  ordinary  life,  in  many 
houses  never  appears  on  the  table,  except  on  occasions 
like  the  present ;  but  then  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  its  consumption  is  very 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  usual  abstinence,  and 
its  effects  much  more  perceptible  than  is  the  case  in 
countries  where  wine-drinking  forms  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  daily  life. 

The  stream  of  eloquence  has  run  dry  at  last ;  every 
subject  available  for  a  toast  has  been  exhausted ;  the 
gentlemen  sink  down  into  their  chairs,  the  ladies  be- 
gin to  hope  that  escape  from  the  hot  room  is  approach- 
ing; the  temperature  of  the  apartment  has  risen  to 
something  near  suffocation ;  fans  are  used  with  great 
vigour ;  every  one  among  the  company  who  has  the 
least  tendency  to  blood  to  the  head  is  flushed ;  Otto 
has  not  got  any  tendency  to  blood  to  the  head,  but  he 
is  flushed  nevertheless.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whose 
business  it  is  to  give  the  signal  for  rising  :  some  of  the 
ladies  look  inquiringly  towards  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  but  she  is  engaged  in  an  animated  discourse 
with  her  neighbour,  and  does  not  see ;  some  others 
glance  towards  Boradembski,  but  his  place  is  empty. 
He  has  risen  and  gone  round  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  is  bending  over  the  old  Countess,  whispering  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  Countess  Przeszechowska  listens,  she 
nods  undecidedly,  and  exchanges  a  nervous  glance  with 
her  husband.  A  minute  later,  old  Boradembski  is  back 
in  his  place,  but  he  does  not  sit  down,  he  remains 
standing,  and  fills  up  his  glass  to  the  brim.     Every- 
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body  is  talking  again,  louder  than  before,  and  his 
movement  is  not  remarked. 

"  My  friends,"  he  begins,  in  a  loud,  distinct  tone, 
and  then  pauses,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  so  as  to 
fix  the  attention  of  his  audience.  People  look  up  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  a  little  impatient ;  conversations 

are  hushed  again.     Z ,  who  has  already  pushed  his 

chair  back  from  the  table,  and  is  leaning  back  lazily, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gives  a  grunt  of  dis- 
pleasure. Langenfeld  has  to  stop  fanning  the  pretty 
niece.  The  Colonel  gives  a  weary  sigh,  and  looks  path- 
etically at  his  wife.  The  old  Countess  suddenly  puts 
up  her  handkerchief  to  her  face ;  her  nearest  neighbours 
think  that  she  has  become  afflicted  with  nose-bleed- 
ing, and  look  at  her  compassionately.  Otto  is  leaning 
back,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with  no  expression  at 
all  visible  on  his  face  ;  and  Halka  is  leaning  forward, 
looking  intently  at  a  snowdrop  which  she  has  drawn 
out  of  her  bouquet,  and  is  pulling  to  pieces  with  her 
slim  fingers,  as  if  wrapt  in  the  study  of  its  botanical 
construction. 

"  My  friends,"  repeats  Boradembski,  seeing  that 
silence  and  attention  are  secured,  "  before  the  circle 
round  this  board  is  broken,  I  must  call  upon  you  to 
empty  another  glass  of  wine.  I  have  one  more  toast  to 
propose  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  one  which  you  will 
receive  with  warmest  approbation.  I  have  had  many 
kind  things  said  to  me  to-day  by  my  dear  friends  ;  and 
I  am  anxious  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  their  esteem 
by  giving  another  proof  of  the  true  interest  I  take  in 
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you  all.  None  of  you,  my  friends,  are,  heaven  be 
thanked,  in  need  of  consolation;  none  of  you  have 
quarrelled,  neither  does  anybody  present  stand  in  need 
of  my  services  as  godfather/'  A  burst  of  laughter ; 
people  are  easily  amused  after  dinner.  "  But  there  is 
yet  another  task,  which  is  the  pleasantest  of  all,  and  I 
feel  myself  much  honoured  by  being  intrusted  with  it. 
We  have  drunk  to-day  the  healths  of  the  Polish  and 
Austrian  nations,  and  I  now  call  upon  you  to  join  with 
me  in  drinking  to  the  happiness  of  two  persons — one  a 
daughter  of  our  own  country,  the  other  a  son  of  Aus- 
tria— who  are  going  to  unite  their  lots.  My  humble 
efforts  in  helping  to  bring  about  this  happy  conclu- 
sion are  fully  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  announce  the  auspicious  event  under  my  roof 
Long  life,  health,  and  happiness,"  raising  his  voice 
still  more,  "  to  the  happy  bridal  pair,  Comtesse  Halka 
Przeszechowska  and  Baron  Otto  Bodenbach — all  health 
and  happiness  ! " 

"  All  health  and  happiness  ! "  comes  with  a  deafen- 
ing burst  from  everybody  round  the  table ;  the  gentle- 
men rise  in  a  body  to  drink  the  last  toast.  Otto  is 
surrounded,  overwhelmed  ;  he  has  to  fill  his  glass 
repeatedly  to  respond  to  everybody's  congratulations. 
The  old  Postmaster's  tears  are  dropping  fast  into  his 
plate.  The  old  Countess,  now  the  crisis  is  safely 
passed,  removes  her  handkerchief  from  her  face  and 
smiles  across  at  her  daughter ;  but  Halka  is  not  look- 
ing at  her  mother,  she  is  holding  up  her  bouquet  to 
her  face,  and,  but  for  that,  people  would  see  that  she  is 
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pale,  pale  almost  as  the  snowdrops  which  touch  her 
cheek,  pale  as  women  sometimes  are  at  the  moment 
of  their  triumph. 

"  I  never  would  have  believed  it,"  said  Z to  his 

hunchbacked  neighbour.  "  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  I 
confess ;  but  I  keep  my  champagne  after  all,  for  he 
won't  propose  to-night.     It  is  a  drawn  bet." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  hunchback,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  you  keep  your  champagne,  but  it  is  only  by  a  fluke." 
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CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 


A  BROKEN  HEART. 


I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 
I  thoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree  ; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. " 

—Old  Scottish  Ballad. 

"  Das  Herz  ist  gestorben. 
Die  "Welt  ist  leer." 

— Saphir's  Wilde  Rosen. 


The  first  surprise  of  her  sudden  appearance  over,  Eeata 
had  found  a  ready  welcome  at  Steinblihl.  Arnold  had 
been  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind  on  that 
memorable  evening.  The  event  was  unexpected,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  startling  enough  to  justify  such  absolute 
stupefaction  as  was  written  on  the  old  Baron  and 
Gabrielle's  faces.  Here  was  this  Fraulein  Lackenegg 
they  had  been  expecting  a  few  days  hence ;  they  had 
been  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  her  being  young, 
though  not  for  the  possibility  of  her  being  beautiful. 
Arnold  had  had,  it  is  true,  a  theory  of  his  own  about 
this  companion  possibly  turning  out  good-looking,  but 
this  was  something  different ;  this  was  beauty  such  as 
he  had  seldom  dreamt  of,  and  never  seen.     The  spare 
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room  had  rapidly  been  got  ready,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  new  arrival  quickly  disposed.  There 
was  no  time  to  kill  a  fowl,  but  yet  the  stranger  was 
not  left  to  starve ;  supper  was  provided  somehow  or 
other. 

However  friendly  one's  sentiments  may  be  towards 
a  new  and  perfectly  unknown  arrival,  constraint  is  un- 
avoidable under  such  circumstances;  and  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  at  conversation,  the  supper  had  been  a  very 
silent  meal.  The  old  Baron's  first  impulse,  when  he 
had  at  last  grasped  the  situation,  had  been  to  obtain  a 
full  and  authentic  account  of  the  last  actions,  words, 
and  looks  of  his  beloved  cousin  Olivia.  This  Arnpld 
had  managed  to  avert :  "  For  heaven's  sake,  father,  can't 
you  wait  till  to-morrow  ?  She  looks  tired  and  knocked 
up,  and  would  probably  begin  to  cry ;  women  always 
do  on  these  occasions,  and  then  we  should  be  in  for  a 
scene." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Arnold,  I  don't  want  to  make  her  cry, 
certainly,  poor  thing ;  but  I  should  just  like  to  ask  her 
whether  dear  Olivia  did  not  send  me  any  message  at 
the  last." 

But  Arnold  would  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  the  Baron  had  been  compelled  to  postpone  his 
questions  till  next  morning.  When  next  morning 
came  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  on  finding  him- 
self alone  with  her ;  but  he  did  not  get  much  satisfac- 
tion. At  the  very  first  word  of  his  question,  Eeata 
turned  her  head  away,  and  her  answer  was  given  in  a 
hurried,  nervous  voice,  "  Please  don't  ask  me  to  speak 
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about  it,  Baron  Bodenbach.    I  was  not  with  her  at  the 
time,  and  I  can  tell  you  nothing/' 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  agi- 
tate you  ;  but  do  just  tell  me  this  one  thing — was  her 
end  sudden  ? " 

"Yes,  very  sudden,"  she  replied  huskily,  without 
looking  at  the  old  man.  After  this  he  asked  no  more 
questions  about  his  cousin's  death,  which  seemed  to 
relieve  Reata  immensely. 

That  first  day  of  her  stay  at  Steinblihl  was  very 
quiet  and  eventless — except,  indeed,  that  everything 
which  Reata  heard  and  saw  was  an  event  from  its 
newness  alone.  The  old  Baron  was  shut  up  in  his 
room ;  Arnold  was  away  from  the  house ;  and  so 
Gabrielle  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  entertaining 
the  new  arrival.  Reata  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
about,  and  have  all  the  lions  of  the  place  pointed  out 
to  her — the  farmyard,  the  hole  among  the  reeds,  the 
stables,  and  the  hen-house.  Gabrielle  quite  dropped 
her  invalid  habits  for  the  day,  and  danced  about  the 
avenue  and  the  garden,  in  her  delight  at  being  able  to 
show  them  off  to  a  stranger.  For  more  than  two 
hours  the  girls  wandered  about  the  grounds  alone, 
except  for  Cheri  and  Ticha,  who  accompanied  their 
respective  mistresses.  Gabrielle  took  her  new  friend 
round  by  the  farm  and  the  reeds  first,  and  they  came 
to  the  garden  last — the  shady,  old-fashioned  garden, 
with  the  weather-beaten  wall  and  the  budding  lilac- 
bushes. 

"  There  is  our  old  castle  I  have  been  telling  you 
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about,"  cried  Gabrielle,  as  they  came  in  by  the  little 
iron  gate,  and  pointing  towards  the  summer-house  at 
the  extremity  of  the  narrow  garden-walks.  "  Let  us 
see  who  can  reach  it  first ;  I  can  run  very  fast."  There 
were  two  walks  leading  there,  both  too  narrow  to  ad- 
mit easily  of  the  passage  of  more  than  one  person  run- 
ning. Gabrielle  plunged  into  the  nearest  walk,  not 
waiting  for  Eeata's  answer,  and  ran  along  lightly  and 
quickly,  screaming  with  the  excitement  of  the  race, 
like  a  child  of  ten  years.  Eeata,  with  her  Indian-like 
swiftness  of  step,  had  no  need  to  put  out  her  powers 
in  order  to  outstrip  Gabrielle's  pace;  by  the  time 
Gabrielle  had  reached  the  summer-house,  panting  and 
coughing,  Eeata  was  standing  on  its  lowest  step  with 
Ficha  by  her  side,  hardly  out  of  breath,  with  her  lips 
only  a  little  parted,  a  bright  colour  on  her  cheeks,  and 
a  bright  light  in  her  eyes,  looking  so  radiant,  and 
natural,  and  free — altogether  so  different  from  any- 
thing that  Gabrielle  had  ever  seen  before — that  she 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  even  as  she  sank  down 
breathless  on  the  bench,  "  What  a  lovely  colour  you 
have  got,  and  how  pretty  you  are,  Fraulein  Lack- 
enegg ! " 

"  And  how  tired  you  are ! "  exclaimed  Eeata,  bending 
down  over  Gabrielle,  whose  face  had  grown  pale  again 
suddenly,  after  the  passing  flush  of  exercise ;  and  she 
touched  the  younger  girl's  cheek  with  her  fingers.  "  I 
should  not  have  let  you  run  like  that,"  unconsciously 
assuming  a  tone  of  protecting  authority.  She  had 
not  been   in   the  house  twenty -four  hours  yet,  but 
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neither  tone  nor  gesture  seemed  out  of  place  ;  it  ap- 
peared quite  natural  to  her  to  speak  to  Gabrielle  in  that 
way,  and  quite  natural  to  the  motherless  girl  to  be  pro- 
tected and  caressed  by  her.  She  jumped  up  from  her 
bench  impulsively,  and  put  her  arms  round  Eeata's 
neck.  "  I  like  you  so  much,  dear  Fraulein  Lackenegg. 
You  will  be  my  friend  always,  won't  you  ?  and  it  is  so 
nice  to  have  a  friend  to  live  in  the  house,  not  only  to 
come  from  time  to  time,  like  Hermine ;  and  you  will 
always  remain  with  me,  will  you  not  ? " 

Eeata  had  never  had  the  companionship  of  a  girl 
of  her  own  age,  and  the  offer  of  friendship,  foolishly 
worded  though  it  was,  was  very  sweet  to  her.  She 
smiled  and  kissed  Gabrielle,  and  then  a  sudden,  seri- 
ous shade  came  over  her  face,  and  she  slowly  put  down 
Gabrielle's  clinging  arms  from  round  her  neck.  "  Yes, 
I  will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  want  me ;  I  don't 
know  how  long  that  may  be,"  and  a  curious  smile 
lurked  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  "  But  please 
don't  call  me  Fraulein  Lackenegg,"  she  said,  turning 
away  and  pulling  off  a  little  twig  of  the  bush  beside 
her;  "call  me  Eeata,  and  I  will  call  you  Gabrielle." 
Of  course  a  joyful  assent  from  Gabrielle's  side.  "How 
large  the  lilac-buds  are  getting  1  they  will  be  out  in  a 
few  weeks,"  said  Gabrielle,  presently. 

"  So  this  is  lilac,  is  it  ?  "  looking  at  the  twig  with  a 
new  interest.  "  I  have  heard  of  your  lilacs  before,  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  growing." 

"  Dear  me !  you  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  never  seen 
a  lilac  growing  before  ?  how  funny  !     Are  there  no 
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lilacs  in  Mexico  ?  What  sort  of  flowers  have  you  got 
there?" 

Mexico !  The  mention  of  it,  just  at  that  moment, 
sent  Eeata's  thoughts  back  to  the  glories  of  her  own 
dear  forest ;  and  sitting  down  on  the  bench,  she  glowed 
into  an  eloquent  description  of  tropical  beauties,  mak- 
ing Gabrielle  open  her  eyes  wonderingly,  and  stare 
more  and  more  at  this  strange,  fairy  princess  sort  of 
creature,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  among 
palm-trees,  and  was  as  familiar  with  humming-birds 
and  monkeys  as  she  herself  was  with  the  frogs  in  the 
Steinbiihl  marsh. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  we  get  accustomed  to 
anything  new,  to  any  feature  w^hich  springs  up  freshly 
in  our  lives,  however  different  it  may  be  to  what  we 
have  been  used  to,  however  startling  it  may  have 
seemed  in  theory — let  it  be  a  departure,  an  arrival,  a 
birth,  a  death.  The  infant  of  a  few  hours  ago  already 
seems  to  us  as  if  it  had  always  formed  part  of  our 
family  circle ;  the  face  of  the  friend  who  lies  dead, 
as  if  it  had  never  worn  other  than  that  rigid,  awful 
expression. 

By  evening  Gabrielle  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  was  quite  as  nice  as  Hermine 
Schwerendorf — ever  so  much  prettier  and  more  amus- 
ing— and  that  she  w^as  going  to  be  her  best  friend. 

When  Eeata,  for  the  second  time,  opened  her  eyes  to 
daylight  at  Steinbuhl,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
outside,  and  the  trees  and  the  grass,  and  the  narrow 
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garden-walks,  seemed  to  invite  her  out  as  she  stood  at 
the  window.  It  was  an  invitation  she  could  not  re- 
fuse ;  so  she  went  out  by  herself  after  breakfast.  Ar- 
nold had  not  been  at  breakfast  that  day ;  she  had  in 
general  seen  very  little  of  him  yet — all  her  acquaint- 
ance consisting  in  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  meals, 
and  trying  to  trace  in  his  face  likenesses  to  Otto. 
Gabrielle  did  not  come  out  with  Eeata  ;  her  exertions 
of  yesterday  had  tired  her,  and  it  was  too  early  in  the 
day  for  her  to  venture  out  from  the  house.  Gabrielle 
was  of  a  chilly  nature,  and  had  had  the  large  porcelain 
stove  in  the  sitting-room  lit.  Ficha,  apparently,  is  of 
a  chilly  nature  too,  for  when  called  upon  by  her  mis- 
tress to  come  out  walking,  she  is  found  luxuriously 
ensconced  under  the  stove,  for  which  she  gets  severely 
reprimanded,  and  threatened  with  all  sorts  of  horrible 
diseases,  if  she  persists  in  her  course  of  perverse  wrong- 
headedness. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  called  out  Gabrielle,  as 
Eeata  was  leaving  the  room,  followed  reluctantly  by 
Ficha,  who  threw  a  longing  glance  back  towards  the 
stove. 

"  To  the  garden." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  ? " 

"Nothing  particular,  only  take  a  little  fresh  air;" 
and  then  she  closed  the  door  and  ran  along  the  passage 
and  down  the  house-steps,  and  paused  on  the  gravel 
outside.  How  much  chillier  it  was  than  it  looked 
from  the  window  !  The  sunshine  had  brightness,  but 
no  warmth  in  it  yet :  it  was  too  early  in  the  day,  and 
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too  early  in  the  season  for  that.  The  dew  was  hardly- 
gone  from  the  grass ;  both  Ficha  and  her  mistress, 
with  their  tropical  blood,  shivered  as  they  stood  on 
the  gravel  and  looked  about  them.  Eeata  had  said  to 
Gabrielle  that  she  was  not  going  to  do  anything  in 
particular,  but  yet  there  was  a  purpose  in  her  mind. 
She  had  a  fancy  to  visit  the  garden  again  where  Ga- 
brielle had  taken  her  yesterday,  and  to  visit  it  alone  ; 
to  sit  on  that  old  stone  bench,  with  the  lilacs  drooping 
over,  and  to  dream  of  Otto.  With  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  prose  and  poetry  in  her  nature,  she  was  setting 
out  from  the  house  with  the  clear  intention  of  dream- 
ing a  day-dream,  and  she  had  settled  upon  all  the 
details  and  surroundings  among  which  she  would 
dream. 

The  garden  was  deserted,  of  course  ;  at  this  hour  it 
always  was.  Later,  when  the  sun  grew  warmer,  the 
old  Baron  would  come  and  pace  up  and  down  the 
walks  ;  now  there  was  nobody  here,  but  at  the  far  end 
a  rustic  youth,  who  combined  the  offices  of  groom  and 
garden-boy  in  one,  and  who  was  now  occupied  in  rak- 
ing one  of  the  distant  paths. 

"  He  w^on't  disturb  me  much,"  thought  Eeata,  as  she 
turned  in  by  the  rusty  iron  gate,  which  creaked  lugu- 
briously on  its  hinges.  The  stable-boy  looked  up  from 
his  distant  occupation,  and  then  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  and  stood  staring  at  the  lady  till  she  had 
gone  in  among  the  bushes,  and  only  her  black  dress 
could  be  seen  through  the  twigs. 

Yes,  here  was  the  stone  bench,  and  here  were  the 
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lilac-bushes,  and  here  were  all  the  surroundings  neces- 
sary,— everything  except  the  principal  actor  in  the 
scene.  When  would  he  come  ?  Gabrielle  had  said 
that  the  lilacs  would  be  out  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
''  But  I  cannot  wait  so  long  for  Otto ;  surely  he  will 
come  before  then  ?  " 

The  birds  are  hopping  about  on  the  bushes  in 
the  morning  sun  ;  upon  some  of  the  higher  ones 
there  is  angry  chirping  going  on,  evidently  domestic 
quarrels.  A  blackbird  paterfamilias  flies  close  past 
Eeata  with  a  big  red  worm  in  his  mouth.  Ficha 
makes  a  feint  of  pursuit,  and  then,  being  baffled,  goes 
and  lies  down  on  a  bed  of  yellow  crocuses  in  the  sun. 
Eeata  has  to  interrupt  her  dream  to  go  and  expel  "  the 
indiscreet  Camel,"  as  she  terms  her,  and  then  spends 
a  few  minutes  on  her  knees  endeavouring,  not  very 
successfully,  to  make  the  flattened  crocuses  stand  up 
again  as  before ;  after  which  she  returns  to  her  bench, 
and  tries  to  resume  her  dream  just  where  she  had  broken 
it  off.  When  would  he  come  ?  Surely  he  must  know 
she  is  here  ?  Why  had  none  of  them  mentioned  his 
name  to  her ?  "I  wish  I  could  talk  about  him,  and 
ask  about  him  ;  but  I  dare  not.  Gabrielle  is  too  child- 
ish, and  his  brother  looks  so  grave  and  stern.  If  T 
could  speak  quite  unconcernedly,  I  would  do  it ;  but 
I  know  I  should  betray  myself,  and  they  must  not 
guess  till  Otto  comes ;  and  then  it  will  be  all  right, 
and  no  more  mysteries.     How  glad  I  shall  be  ! " 

During  these  reflections,  Ficha,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  take  her  place  on  the  bench  beside  her  mistress,  sat 
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at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  stone,  trembling  ostenta- 
tiously, and  holding  up  a  limp  white  paw,  so  as  to 
save,  at  least,  one  limb  from  contact  with  the  cheerless 
stone. 

Then  Eeata  fell  to  wondering  for  the  fiftieth  time 
what  Otto's  first  words  would  be.  Their  import,  of 
course,  she  was  sure  of:  but  the'  words  themselves, 
the  very  words,  she  would  like  to  know.  Would  he 
gather  a  sprig  of  lilac  and  give  it  to  her?  Which 
sprig  ?  And  then  she  would  put  it  into  a  book,  and 
keep  it  to  look  at  when  she  was  as  old  as  the  old 
Baron,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Just  then  she  started  up  from 
her  bench  and  turned  her  head,  but  in  the  next 
minute  sank  down  again  disappointed.  It  was  only 
Arnold  passing  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  towards 
the  stables,  and  calling  out  some  directions  to  the  boy 
at  work.  He  passed  on  into  the  house  without  seeing 
her.  How  like  their  two  voices  were !  But  how  dif- 
ferent Arnold  was  from  what  she  had  expected  !  She 
liked  his  face  in  spite  of  its  stern  expression.  Of  course 
she  could  not  help  liking  it  for  its  resemblance  to  Otto. 
At  the  first,  that  resemblance  had  struck  her  very  for- 
cibly, but  even  after  one  day  the  likeness  was  fading. 
Yes,  Arnold  was  different,  everything  was  different — 
the  house,  the  garden,  the  plants,  the  birds.  Of  course, 
how  could  she  have  pictured  them  aright  ?  It  had  all 
been  mere  guess-work.  The  one  thing  that  was  not 
guess-work  was  Otto.  Surely  he  would  not  be  changed  ? 
Of  course  not ;  how  could  he  be  ? 

Another  half-hour  of  blissful  dreaming,  to  Ficha's 
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infinite  disgust.  Sitting  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  very- 
beginning  of  April,  in  a  climate  that  is  not  tropical, 
particularly  when  you  have  recently  come  from  a 
climate  that  is  tropical,  is  not  comfortable  or  enjoy- 
able in  the  long-run,  even  supposing  you  are  lost  in 
day-dreams  ;  and  Eeata  suddenly  awoke  with  a  shiver 
to  the  consciousness  that  Ficha  was  right,  and  that 
they  had  better  go  home.  How  cold  it  was !  She 
was  not  accustomed  to  cold;  everything  was  very 
different  from  what  she  had  expected. 

When  Eeata  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
Gabrielle  was  kneeling  on  her  sofa,  holding  something 
crumpled  up  in  her  hand. 

"  0  Fraulein  Lackenegg  !  0  Eeata !  I  have  some- 
thing delightful  to  tell  you;  such  a  grand  piece  of 
news ! " 

The  warmth  of  the  room  was  grateful  after  the  chilly 
air,  and  Eeata  drew  a  chair  near  the  stove  and  sat 
down.  "  Please  don't  make  me  guess,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing off  her  hat  and  throwing  it  down  on  to  the  nearest 
table.     "  I  never  can  guess  anything." 

At  this  moment  Ficha,  who  was  surreptitiously 
making  towards  the  stove,  met  her  mistress's  eyes 
fixed  severely  upon  her,  and  skilfully  altered  her 
direction,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  only 
been  contemplating  a  harmless  little  circle  in  the  room. 

" I  will  help  you,"  went  on  Gabrielle.  "It  is  about 
my  brother." 

"Then  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  guess,  I  know 
so  little  about  him." 
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"He  is "  Gabrielle  paused  and  raised  herself 

higher,  still  holding  the  crumpled  paper  in  her  hands. 
"  He  is  going  to  be  married !  There,  now !  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ? "  she  burst  out,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  And  I  must  be  bridesmaid — I  want  to  be  bridesmaid. 
Papa  says  I  may,  if  I  am  well  enough,  and  " —  with  a 
sudden  inspiration — "  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  brides- 
maid too  ?     Isn't  it  delightful  ?     Aren't  you  glad  ? " 

"Of  course  I  am  glad,  if  it  pleases  you  all,"  said 
Eeata,  smiling  across  to  G-abrielle,  with  her  hands 
stretched  towards  the  stove  for  warmth.  "But  I 
suppose  you  are  not  much  surprised.  When  is  it 
to  be?" 

"  Oh,  very  soon,"  cried  the  other,  excitedly. 

"  Then  Otto  will  be  coming  soon,"  thought  Eeata 
to  herself,  her  heart  leaping  at  the  thought.  "  I 
have  heard  of  your  future  sister-in-law  before,  but  I 
cannot  remember  her  name.  She  is  very  fair,  isn't 
she?" 

"Yes;  but  who  told  you?  How  did  you  guess 
that  ? " 

"Your  brother  Otto  told  me,"  said  Eeata,  turning 
a  little  away,  and  pronouncing  Otto's  name  for  the 
first  time  since  her  arrival — trying  to  pronounce  it 
with  indifference,  but  feeling  a  conscious  colour  rising 
to  her  cheeks. 

"  Dear  me,  how  funny !  I  quite  forgot  that  you 
knew  Otto  also.  So  he  told  you  all  about  it  when 
he  was  in  Mexico  ?  What  else  did  he  tell  you  about 
her?" 
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"  That  she  is  very  handsome." 

"  Yes  "  (doubtfully).     "  And  what  else  ? " 

"  That  her  name  is  Hermine,  or  something  like  that. 
I  forget  the  second  name/' 

"  No,  not  Hermine ;  you  are  thinking  of  Hermine 
Schwerendorf.  Her  name  is  Halka ;  she  is  a  Pole.  Isn't 
Halka  a  pretty  name  ?     It  means  Helene,  you  know." 

"  A  Pole  ?  How  does  your  brother  come  to  know  a 
Pole?" 

"  But  the  regiment  is  in  Poland,  near  there.  Papa 
says  it  is  a  very  lucky  chance  for  him." 

"  But  he  has  left  the  army  now,  I  thought  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  in  the  army  still,"  said  Gabrielle,  staring 
at  her  new  friend  wonderingly.  "But,  of  course,  he 
will  leave  it  now,  and  I  am  so  glad.  It  is  always 
much  more  fun  when  he  is  here." 

"  But  why  doesn't  he  wear  uniform,  then  ? " 

''But  he  always  does;  it  was  only  for  the  journey 
that  he  didn't." 

*'  But  I  certainly  thought  that  he  had  quite  left  the 
army,  and  that  he  was  going  to  marry  that  Hermine 
Schwerendorf." 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  what  a  funny  idea  1  It  is  Arnold 
who  will  marry  Hermine,  of  course." 

"  But  are  you  not  speaking  of  your  brother  Arnold?" 
And  Keata  withdrew  her  hands  from  the  stove,  and 
leant  back  in  complete  bewilderment. 

"  Of  Arnold  !  "  in  a  tone  of  heightened  surprise. 
*'  Of  course  not ;  how  could  it  be  Arnold  ?  It  is  my 
other  brother." 
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"But  you  haven't  got  another.  Surely  you  have 
only  got  those  two  ? " 

Gabrielle,  in  her  excitement,  had  now  left  her  kneel- 
ing position,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  with  her 
elbows  leaning  on  the  table,  and  a  paper  spread  out 
before  her.  "  Of  course  I  have  only  got  two  brothers. 
Didn't  you  know  that  before  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  that."  Eeata  had  risen  from  her 
chair  and  had  taken  her  hat  off  the  table.  She  stood 
looking  at  Gabrielle  in  utter  stupefaction.  "But  I 
don't  understand  you,"  she  said  at  last.  "If  Baron 
Arnold  is  not  going  to  be  married,  who  is  ? " 

"Why,  Otto,  of  course." 

"  Otto "  she  repeated  the  name  mechanically, 

and  it  had  a  strange  foreign  sound  in  her  ears ;  but 
not  even  yet  did  she  quite  grasp  the  truth.  A 
thousand  wild  thoughts  flitted  through  her  mind. 
Had  Otto  written  to  tell  them  of  his  love  for  her? 
It  hardly  seemed  so  very  unlikely  at  that  moment. 
Were  they  not  engaged  to  each  other,  despite  those 
words  of  parting  which  had  been  said  between 
them?  How  could  a  few  dead  words  of  writing 
part  two  living  and  loving  hearts?  "Otto  going  to 
be  married?" 

"Yes,  and  you  thought  it  was  Arnold  the  whole 
time — how  funny  ! "  And  Gabrielle  here  indulged 
in  a  shrill  peal  of  laughter. 

"  And  to  whom  ? "  said  Eeata,  coming  a  step  nearer, 
and  then  stopping,  with  her  hat  still  dangling  in  her 
hand,  every  feature  of  her  face,  every  curve  of  her 
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figure,  fixed  into  immobility  by  the  suspense  of  the 
moment. 

"To  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska,  of  course," 
said  Gabrielle,  a  little  petulantly.  "  I  don't  know  why 
you  won't  believe  me." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  a  mistake — I  know  it  is,"  with  a 
gesture  of  disdain.  Eeata's  voice  was  quite  distinct 
and  clear,  but  a  sudden  look  of  panic  had  come  into 
her  eyes. 

^'  No,  it  is  not  a  mistake,"  persisted  Gabrielle,  in  a 
higher  key. 

Eeata  was  standing  by  Gabrielle's  side  now;  the 
hat  had  slipped  from  her  fingers  on  to  the  floor. 
Standing  as  she  was,  and  taller  as  she  was,  she  was 
much  higher  than  Gabrielle  on  the  sofa  ;  she  put  her 
hands  on  Gabrielle's  shoulders,  and  looked  down  in 
her  face  with  a  look  that  in  its  intensity  of  inquiry 
frightened  Gabrielle.  "Why  do  you  say  so?  Tell 
me  at  once;  I  must  know." 

"But  I  have  told  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  half  crying 
with  nervous  fright.  "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in 
that  manner  ?  Nobody  ever  looks  at  me  like  that,  and 
I  don't  like  it."  She  was  scared  by  Eeata's  eyes  and 
Eeata's  voice;  all  the  rich  fulness  of  tone  was  gone 
from  it ;  it  was  strained  to  hardness. 

"'  Who  told  you  ? "  repeated  Eeata. 

"  There  is  the  telegram,  you  can  read  it  if  you  like  ; 
it  came  half  an  hour  ago." 

There  was  the  telegram,  to  be  sure,  announcing  in 
unmistakable  terms   Otto's  engagement  to  Comtesse 
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Halka  Przeszechowska  de  Przeszechowice  of  Snyhinice, 
in  East  Galicia — the  engagement  which  the  day  before 
had  been  generally  made  known  at  Blotow. 

Eeata  read  through  the  lines  twice  over, — the  first 
time  the  words  hardly  conveying  any  distinct  impres- 
sion to  her ;  the  second  time  they  became  distinct  all 
at  once,  so  distinct  that  instantaneously  her  excite- 
ment of  a  moment  ago  changed  into  the  desperate 
calmness  of  certainty — a  calmness  which  is  not  nat- 
ural, and  which  cannot  last. 

The  first  impulse  of  every  creature  stricken  with  a 
sudden  wound,  is  to  hide  that  it  is  wounded.  Eeata 
felt  her  knees  trembling  in  a  way  they  had  never 
trembled  before,  for  she  was  not  given  to  faintness.  If 
she  had  been  weak,  or  delicate,  or  sickly,  or  had  not 
had  the  strength  of  youth  and  pride  to  hold  her  up  at 
that  moment,  she  would  have  given  in,  perhaps  fainted 
straight  off,  or  burst  into  tears,  or  gone  into  hysterics  ; 
but  superbly  organised  as  she  was,  and  with  that 
something  in  her  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  define, 
but  which  in  an  animal  we  would  call  race,  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair 
to  conceal  how  unable  she  was  to  stand,  and  began 
asking  some  questions  with  an  appearance  of  calmness 
which  took  in  the  not  very  far-seeing  Gabrielle. 

"Has  your  brother  known  this  Comtesse  Halka 
long?" 

"Oh  yes,  ever  so  long."  Gabrielle  did  not  mind 
answering  questions  now  that  she  was  no  longer  under 
the  immediate  scrutiny  of  those  dreadful  dark  eyes. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  Before  he  went  to  Mexico  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  papa  wanted  him  to  marry  her  a  year  ago 
already.  Papa  is  always  wanting  both  of  them  to 
marry/' 

"  Why  was  your  father  so  anxious  for  him  to  marry 
this  lady?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  got  money,  and  her  family  is  a  very 
old  one." 

"Yes,  I  understand;  and  she  is  beautiful,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"N'o,  at  least  Arnold  says  not;  but  fascinating 
and  distinguished  -  looking,  or  something  like  that,  I 
know  he  said." 

"  Eich  and  noble,  and  fascinating  and  distinguished," 
summed  up  Eeata ;  "  and  young  too,  of  course  ? " 

"  Young  !  oh  no,  not  at  all  young — about  seven-and- 
twenty,  I  believe ;  just  Otto's  age." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been  engaged 
to  her  all  that  time  since  last  year  ? " 

"  Ko ;  of  course  he  only  got  really  engaged  to  her 
yesterday,  but  everybody  has  known  it  all  along, 
though  of  course  we  never  could  be  quite  sure  that  he 
would  get  her.  There  was  a  rich  captain  who  was  also 
trying  for  her,  Arnold  says.  I  am  so  glad  she  liked 
Otto  best." 

"How  long  is  it  since  she  liked  your  brother  best?" 
Eeata  asked,  sternly. 

"  Oh,  for  a  long  time.  He  danced  and  skated  with 
her  all  this  winter." 

"  All  this  winter  ?  " 
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"Yes,  all  this  winter." 

"  But  you  mean  only  since  Christmas  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  for  Arnold  was  there  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  there  had  been  a  ball  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
the  officers  told  him  that  he  had  hardly  danced  with 
any  one  but  her ;  and  Arnold  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  skate  so  well  as  Comtesse  Halka  Prze- 
chowska." 

"  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska,"  corrected  Eeata. 
She  knew  every  syllable  of  the  long  Polish  name  by 
heart  already. 

"  I  wish  I  were  strong  enough  to  skate,  it  must  be 
so  delightful ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  hate  ice — I  hate  everything  cold  ; 
I  hate — I  hate  this  country."  The  unnatural  state  of 
calmness  was  showing  signs  of  giving  way. 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't  always  as  cold  as  to-day,"  said 
Gabrielle,  beginning  to  perceive  that  her  new  friend 
was  out  of  humour ;  "  you  will  see  how  different  every- 
thing looks  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  lilacs 
are  out." 

''  I  don't  care  for  lilacs,"  and  Eeata  shuddered 
visibly — "  nor  for  crocuses  either.  I  don't  care  for 
any  flowers,  only  for  cactuses." 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  cactuses,"  said  Gabrielle, 
helplessly  ;  "  but  we  haven't  got  any  here." 

"No,  nobody  can  give  me  what  I  want,"  replied 
Eeata,  with  a  gasp,  and  she  stooped  and  picked  up 
her  hat,  which  still  lay  on  the  floor. 

"  But  surely  you  would  like  to  be  bridesmaid  with 
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me  ?  Only  I  am  afraid  that  the  same  colours  wouldn't 
suit  us." 

"  No,  of  course  they  would  not  suit  us,"  returned 
Eeata,  rather  grimly,  feeling  even  at  that  miserable 
moment  how  ludicrous  the  idea  was.  She  bridesmaid 
instead  of  bride  !  A  perception  of  the  laughable  sides 
of  one's  position  will  sometimes  add  to  the  torment  at 
moments  like  these.  Eeata  stood  up  from  her  chair ; 
she  could  stand  quite  well  now.  A  moment  ago  she 
had  been  cold,  now  she  was  hot ;  and  only  now  was 
the  real  excitement  of  grief  and  anger  beginning  to 
work  within  her,  and  to  make  her  heart  beat  fast. 
She  had  risen  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  room. 
She  would  walk  quite  slowly  and  quietly  to  the  door, 
she  told  herself;  and  then  the  moment  she  was  out 
she  would  run  so  fast,  not  to  the  garden,  no,  but  some- 
where else  where  they  could  not  see  her  from  the  win- 
dows, where  she  could  hide  her  miserable  secret.  She 
had  moved  two  steps  towards  the  door  when  it  opened, 
and  Arnold  came  in.  She  stopped ;  she  would  not  go 
just  yet;  it  would  look  as  if  she  were  running  away. 
Otto's  brother  must  not  be  allowed  to  see  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  her  being  ashamed;  and  she 
thought,  as  she  stood  there  twirling  her  hat-strings, 
hat  because  she  could  stand,  and  did  not  faint,  and 
was  not  crying,  that  her  secret  was  not  written  in  her 
eyes  and  round  about  her  trembling  lips. 

"But  we  could  be  dressed  in  different  colours," 
exclaimed  Gabrielle,  returning,  for  the  third  time,  to 
her  brilliant  notion  of  the  bridesmaids.     "  It  would  do 
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quite  well.  I  saw  a  wedding  last  year  at  Gratz,  and 
one  of  the  bridesmaids  was  dressed  in  pink,  and  the 
other  in  blue :  it  would  be  delightful,  I  assure  you. 
Wouldn't  it,  Arnold  ?  "  And  Gabrielle  turned  to  her 
brother  and  tried  to  enlist  his  sympathies  in  favour  of 
her  plan. 

Arnold  looked  at  the  paper  that  was  spread  on  the 
table,  and  then  at  Eeata's  face ;  and  it  did  not  need 
much  perception,  after  these  symptoms,  and  from  the 
various  twos  and  twos  which  he  had  been  putting  to- 
gether in  his  mind  lately,  to  make  a  sum  total,  which 
led  him  to  a  tolerably  correct  guess  at  the  state  of 
the  case. 

"  The  cook  is  looking  for  you  everywhere,  Gabrielle. 
I  suppose  you  have  forgotten,  as  usual,  to  order  the 
dinner,"  he  said,  rather  sharply.  Gabrielle,  who  evi- 
dently did  not  suspect  anything,  had  better  be  got  rid 
of.  Then  he  walked  to  the  window,  and,  with  his 
back  to  Eeata,  appeared  to  be  arranging  something 
about  one  of  the  green  window-blinds.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  room  again.  Women  must 
be  far  better  alone  under  these  circumstances,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  a  notion  what  to  do.  What  was  ex- 
pected of  him  ?  Ought  he  to  speak  to  her  ?  Make  a 
commonplace  remark,  perhaps.  It  would  look  odd  if 
he  left  the  room  without  speaking ;  but  then  he  re- 
membered vaguely  having  heard  that  they  break  down 
if  you  say  anything  too  kindly,  and  he  could  not 
well  speak  gruffly  to  her,  or  that  might  be  still  worse. 
So  having  decided  that  silence  was  the  best  course,  and 
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having  made  a  few  unnecessary  knots  on  the  string  of 
the  blind,  he  turned  to  go.  He  had  his  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  when  Eeata  arrested  him  ;  she  had 
come  quite  close  up  to  him  and  put  her  fingers  for  a 
moment  on  his  coat-sleeve,  so  as  to  prevent  his  leaving. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Baron  Bodenbach." 
Arnold  shut  the  door  again  with  a  feeling  of  des- 
peration, and,  by  his  stiffest  company-bow,  intimated 
that  he  was  at  Fraulein  Lacken egg's  service. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  the  next  steamer 
goes." 

"  The  next  steamer  to  where,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 
"  To  Mexico,  of  course,"  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment of  the  head. 

"  But  you  are  surely  not  going,  are  you  *?  " 
"  Yes,  I  am.  I — I  cannot  remain  here  any  longer. 
I  ought  never  to  have  come,  and  the  climate  doesn't 
agree  with  me.  Please  tell  me  when  the  steamer  goes. 
I  can  find  it  out  for  myself,  of  course ;  but  I  think  you 
might  save  me  the  trouble." 

Arnold's  thick  eyebrows  contracted  very  visibly. 
"Of  course  I  will  find  out  if  you  really  wish  it,  but  I 
hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  your  res- 
olution ;  it  would  look  so  very  strange ;  people  would 
think  we  had  refused  you  hospitality:    and  also  for 

yourself,  don't  you  think  it  would  appear  rather " 

he  paused,  at  a  loss  for  a  word  — "  rather  impru- 
dent?" There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word 
which  conveyed  some  of  his  meaning  to  her  mind ; 
she  grew  scarlet  with  vexation ;  she  put  up  her  head 
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higher,  as  if  to  belie  the  colour  that  was  coming  and 
going  so  quickly  in  her  face ;  her  eyes  were  flaming 
wildly,  and  for  a  moment  she  set  her  teeth  hard.  She 
was  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  battling  between  anger 
and  grief,  and  at  this  moment  the  anger  in  her  face 
was  greater  than  the, grief  A  pang  of  compassion  for 
the  suffering  he  saw  moved  Arnold;  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  more  generous  not  to  look  again  ;  he  turned 
towards  the  window. 

"  Imprudent ! "  she  repeated  ;  "  and  whose  business 
would  that  be  ?  Nobody  has  any  right  to  find  fault 
with  me." 

"  I  wasn't  venturing  to  find  fault,"  answered  Arnold, 
without  turning  round  ;  "  I  was  only  suggesting."  Then 
he  added,  more  gently,  "  I  really  think  that  you  had 
better  give  yourself  a  little  more  time ;  in  a  month 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  if  you  like  our  climate, 
and  whether  you  wish  to  remain  here." 

Even  though  she  was  excited,  and  off  her  balance, 
Eeata  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  that  his 
words  had  some  sense  in  them  ;  she  did  not  like  giving 
in,  but  neither  did  she  contradict  this  time — she  stood 
silent. 

Arnold  stood  silent  too,  casting  about  for  some  con- 
venient form  of  speech,  by  which  he  could  make  her 
understand  that  Otto  was  as  yet  unaware  of  her  being 
in  Europe.  "  If  you  are  knocked  up  with  the  jour- 
ney," he  said,  still  without  looking  round,  "  you  had 
better  rest  here  for  a  few  weeks ;  you  will  be  quite 
undisturbed,  nobody  knows  of  your  being  here — not 
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even  my  brother."  And  as  he  said  it,  Arnold  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  look  round,  and  see  what  new  change 
would  pass  over  her  face  now;  those  clouds,  and 
gleams,  and  flashes,  and  that  quickly  rising,  quickly 
ebbing  colour  were  wonderfully  interesting  to  watch. 
But  compassion  swayed  over  curiosity,  and  he  did  not 
see  her  look  of  amazement ;  she  was  far  too  much  sur- 
prised to  answer  for  a  minute. 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  she  said,  breathlessly. 

"  Quite  sure." 

And  then  she  came  to  a  resolution,  and  spoke  it 
quickly,  without  giving  herself  time  for  thought. 
"  Baron  Bodenbach,  will  you  promise  not  to  let  your 

brother  know  that  I  am  here  ?     We  did  not get  on 

very  well  in  Mexico — and — and — I  think  that  he  would 
not  like  to  know  that  I  am  here." 

Arnold  could  almost  have  smiled  at  her  words,  at 
the  poor,  lame,  faltering  excuse,  which  could  deceive 
no  one,  but  which  in  her  simplicity  and  her  excite- 
ment she  believed  sounded  plausible.  He  had  to  turn 
now ;  he  could  not  well  answer  a  question  like  that 
with  his  back  to  her.  '*  Oh,  of  course,"  he  said,  with 
conscious  awkwardness  of  tone,  "  there  is  no  necessity 
for  telling  him,  and  I  hardly  ever  write  to  him  at  any 
rate." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  shortly.  The  anger  had  gone 
from  her  face  ;  there  were  no  tears  on  her  cheeks  yet ; 
but  they  were  not  far  oft';  they  were  trembling  in  her 
eyes  and  in  her  voice. 

"  Now  would  be  the  time  to  make  a  commonplace 
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remark,"  thought  Arnold — feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
to  make  a  commonplace  remark  was  the  one  thing  he 
could  not  do  just  then;  and  before  he  had  time  to  say 
another  word  she  was  gone  from  the  room. 

Once  out  of  the  house,  and  alone,  all  unnatural 
calmness,  and  all  anger,  made  way  for  the  natural  burst 
of  grief,  to  the  rightful  tears,  which  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  and  come  only  the  more  bitterly  for  coming 
late.  The  first  impulse  of  most  women  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  to  lock  themselves  into  their 
room,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  bed.  Eeata's  first 
impulse  was  to  get  out  into  the  air,  under  the  open 
sky,  and  among  trees  and  plants,  where  she  could 
speak  without  being  heard,  and  think  without  her 
thoughts  being  read.  It  was  only  half  an  hour  since 
she  had  come  down  those  steps  last,  since  she  had  come 
out  to  dream  that  day-dream  which  had  had  so  rude  a 
wakening ;  even  while  she  had  been  sitting  on  that 
stone  bench,  thinking  of  Otto,  he  had  already  belonged 
to  another  ;  he  was  the  rightfully  affianced  bridegroom 
of  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska ;  she  had  had  no 
right  to  think  of  him  as  her  own.  She  hung  her  head 
in  deep  shame ;  this  was  the  man  she  had  come  from 
the  other  end  of  the  world  to  look  for — this  was  the 
love  she  had  thought  would  be  hers  for  lifetime ! 

"  My  heart  is  broken ! "  she  said,  with  a  sob,  when 
the  first  flood  of  relieving  tears  was  past.  She  was 
alone,  among  the  fruit-trees,  at  the  far  end  of  the  field 
behind  the  house.  The  apple-blossoms  were  beginning 
to  open  their  pink-tinted  petals  on  the  branches  above 
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her.  For  hours  she  remained  thus,  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  trees,  or  wandering  about  between  them 
— the  hot  anger  and  pain  within  her  making  her  insen- 
sible to  the  chilly  April  air ;  hiding  herself  and  her 
misery  from  the  eyes  of  her  fellow- creatures,  but  tell- 
ins:  all  the  little  world  of  nature  around  her  that  her 
heart  was  broken  and  her  life  was  blighted.  She  said 
it  to  the  apple-blossoms,  and  to  the  dandelions  in  the 
grass ;  she  told  it  to  two  yellow  butterflies,  the  first 
spring  butterflies,  that  came  flitting  past  her.  "  Ah !  it 
is  all  very  well  for  you  to  flutter  about  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  my  heart  is  broken,  quite  broken ;  and  even 
if  one  of  you  is  faithless,  the  other  will  find  a  second 
butterfly  to  flutter  with :  but  I  am  not  a  butterfly,  and 
I  will  never  be  consoled,  and  I  will  not  die  like  you 
this  summer,  you  heartless  unfeeling  things;  I  will 
probably  live  for  forty  years  more — forty  years,  all 
alone,  without  anybody  to  care  for  me  1 " 

It  was  the  bitterest  day  that  had  come  to  Eeata's 
life  yet ;  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good. 
All  that  day  Ficha  lay  under  the  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  impunity.  Nobody  attempted  to  dislodge 
her  from  that  enviable  position,  even  though  her  woolly 
coat  was  getting  hot  and  singed,  and  her  small  black 
nose  baked  into  a  semblance  of  parchment. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


THE   HEAVY-DRAGOON  BROTHER. 


"  Of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs." 

— Ki7ig  Richard  II. 


When  a  heart  young  and  strong — young  in  years  and 
in  experience,  and  strong  in  its  self-reliance — receives 
its  first  blow,  the  shock  and  the  pain  it  brings  with  it 
is  the  crisis  of  its  life.  It  is  at  moments  like  these  that 
the  fate  of  a  woman  decides  itself ;  whether  the  heavy 
trouble  will  soften  and  elevate  her,  or  harden  and  turn 
her  back  upon  life  embittered,  with  a  great  burning 
longing  for  revenge,  with  an  unreasoning  wish  to  take 
away  from  some  other  human  heart  the  happiness  she 
has  lost.  These  are  the  times  when  the  teachings  of 
childhood,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  even  though 
they  have  lain  unfelt  for  years,  come  to  the  surface  and 
decide  this  all-important  question.  Strong  natures  in 
general  suffer  more  acutely  at  the  moment — the  very 
force  of  their  vital  energy  will  make  them  feel  a  wound 
more  deeply,  but  it  will  also  help  them  to  bear  up 
under  the  blow  again ;  a  weak  nature  will,  beneath  the 
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same  affliction,  be  niimbed  or  stupefied,  or  sink  at  once, 
never  to  rise  again.  But  all  natures,  whether  weak  or 
strong,  if  only  they  have  the  capacity  of  loving  and 
of  suffering,  will  be  shattered  for  a  time,  and  the  world 
will  seem  to  them  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was 
before.  And  so  it  seemed  to  Eeata  now ;  the  more  so, 
because  of  the  strong  romantic  side  of  her  nature, 
which  had  hitherto  invested  everything  about  her  with 
the  attributes  of  poetry.  Perhaps  she  deserves  no  pity, 
for  has  she  not  meddled  with  the  strings  of  fate  ?  She 
had  no  right  to  tempt  her  destiny,  and  no  right  to  ex- 
pect from  life  more  than  it  was  ready  to  give ;  only 
the  right  of  a  young  heart  with  its  foolish  over-con- 
fidence in  itself  and  in  others,  which  requires  to  be 
pruned  down,  which  always  is  pruned  down,  no  mat- 
ter how  sharp  the  pain  or  how  rough  the  shock — 
the  hardest  lesson  which  life  has  to  teach,  but  the 
most  necessary.  To  some  of  us  this  pruning  comes 
sooner,  to  some  later;  to  some  by  gradual  filings,  to 
some  by  one  bitter  cut:  and  perhaps  those  who  get 
over  this  rude  awakening  suddenly  are  the  most 
mercifully  dealt  with;  it  is  better  to  see  one's  idols 
shattered  by  one  blow  than  to  watch  them  crumbling 
into  dust. 

After  all,  Eeata  reflected,  the  first  bewilderment  of 
her  new  position  over,  she  had  been  spared  that  sharp- 
est of  all  stings  for  a  woman,  the  sting  of  being  jilted. 
She  had  given  away  her  happiness  with  her  own  hand ; 
and  now  that  she  wanted  it  back,  now  that  she  would 
put  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  see,  it  was  gone.    Otto  had 
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not  been  faithless  to  her,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word ;  everybody  would  tell  her  that — her  own  sense 
told  it  her.  The  fault  was  really  on  her  side ;  it  was 
only  that  she  had  taken  love  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 
She  had  rated  all  man's  love  too  high.  How  could 
she  for  a  moment  have  supposed  that  a  man  would 
prefer  love  to  fortune  ?  With  her  new-born  wisdom 
she  could  almost  have  laughed  at  herself  for  having 
been  such  a  simpleton.  But  her  pride  was  not  extinct 
yet;  she  would  rather  not  be  loved  at  all,  she  told 
herself,  than  be  loved  only  second  to  fortune ;  and  if 
her  fate  had  been  lying  in  her  hand,  and  she  could 
have  had  her  faithless  lover  back,  she  would  not  have 
taken  him. 

How  she  got  through  those  next  few  days  she  hardly 
knew.  After  the  first  day  she  did  not  hide  herself  ; 
she  kept  up  appearances,  and  no  one  but  Arnold  had 
guessed  at  the  truth.  The  first  excitement  subsided,  she 
had  fully  acknowledged  to  herself  that  he  had  been 
right  in  opposing  her  insane  notion  of  instant  depart- 
ure. As  soon  as  she  could  do  so  without  exciting  sur- 
prise,  of  course  she  would  go.  She  would  bury  herself 
in  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  that  was  her  only  course.  In  the  mean- 
time, she  must  keep  up  her  dignity,  and  try  to  look  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred ;  no  one  should  guess  what  a 
blighted  heart  she  carried  within  her.  It  should  not 
be  said  that  she  was  mourning  for  a  man  who  had  for- 
gotten her  so  easily.  Her  pride,  her  Mexican  blood, 
would  come  to  her  help,  she  kept  repeating  to  herself ; 
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and,  strangely  enough,  her  pride,  or  her  Mexican  blood, 
or  nature,  or  all  three  together,  did  come  to  her  help,  so 
effectually  that  she  was  actually  able  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
play  her  part  tolerably  in  the  little  family  circle.  And 
she  did  more  than  this ;  there  was  a  craving  for  move- 
ment and  action  within  her,  which  pushed  her  to  seize 
upon  every  occupation  which  came  within  her  reach, 
whether  practical  or  unpractical,  foolish  or  the  reverse. 
Anything  to  smother  the  sense  of  humiliation,  any- 
thing to  turn  her  thoughts  aside  from  it  for  a  while ; 
anything  to  produce  new  interests,  new  sensations, 
the  more  different  from  former  experiences  the  better ; 
the  greater  the  call  upon  physical  exertion,  the  more 
congenial  it  would  be.  She  went  at  everything  with 
feverish  energy ;  there  was  much  scope  for  this  at  Stein- 
buhl,  for  under  Gabrielle's  supervision  many  things 
had  run  wild.  But  Eeata's  energy  did  not  always  come 
in  conveniently ;  it  was  not  the  desire  to  make  herself 
useful  that  pressed  her  on,  it  was  the  mere  physical 
need  of  movement,  which  would  equally  have  prompted 
her  to  form  charity-schools  or  dance  tarantelas,  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunities  which  offered  themselves.  She 
could  bear  anything  except  inaction,  sitting  still,  and 
being  obliged  to  think,  or  having  to  hear  any  allusion 
to  the  event  which  had  blighted  her  life.  Her  hardest 
moments  of  trial  were  when  the  old  Baron  would  begin 
expatiating  on  his  delight  at  his  son's  engagement,  de- 
claring his  unmitigated  satisfaction,  and  often  address- 
ing his  raptures  directly  to  her.  It  frequently  occurred, 
in  moments  like  these,  that  Keata,  when  she  felt  her 
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calmness  giving  way,  would  leave  the  room  abruptly, 
running  out  to  cool  herself  in  the  air,  and  to  struggle 
with  her  tears  alone. 

A  week,  ten  days  had  passed  ;  the  weather  was  wax- 
ing fair  and  the  sun  warm.  Fresh  batches  of  apple- 
blossoms  broke  into  bloom  daily;  the  two  yellow 
butterflies  had  been  followed  by  more  yellow  butter- 
flies, and  by  white  and  by  brown  butterflies,  so  that 
if  any  of  them  were  faithless  the  loss  would  easily  be 
remedied.  On  the  surface  of  the  pools,  among  the 
marsh  grasses,  the  frog-spawn  floated  in  masses,  like 
milk-white  glass,  with  its  myriads  of  little  black  dots, 
each  dot  a  future  frog.  The  Canadian  creeper  on  the 
balcony  was  beginning  cautiously  to  put  out  its  first 
little  rolls  of  leaves ;  the  yellow  crocuses  had  now 
opened  out  their  bleached  cups,  too  wide  for  beauty ; 
and  the  lilac-buds  were  growing  daily  fatter  and  fatter, 
and  a  faint  reddish  tinge  was  spreading  over  them. 
All  these  changes  Eeata  marked  and  followed — all,  that 
is,  except  the  progress  of  the  lilac-buds  ;  for  the  lilacs 
grew  only  in  the  garden,  and  she  had  never  been  in  the 
garden  since  that  fatal  morning.  How  could  she  ever 
go  there  again?  She  hated  the  very  thought  of  the 
stone  bench,  and  the  summer-house,  and  the  creaking 
iron  gate — they  would  all  remind  her  of  that  day.  The 
old  Baron  always  took  his  walk  there,  in  the  centre 
gravel- walk,  between  eleven  and  twelve ;  and  Arnold 
passed  through  there  sometimes  on  his  way  to  the 
stables,  or  stood  for  half  an  hour  at  the  further  end, 
giving   directions   about   the   kitchen-gardening:   but 
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neither  Eeata  nor  Gabrielle  walked  there  now ;  Gabri- 
elle  because  she  followed  suit  to  what  Eeata  did,  and 
Eeata  because  of  her  repugnance. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  convent  I  shall  go  into  ?  " 
said  Eeata  aloud,  one  morning,  as  she  leant  out  of  the 
window  of  her  bedroom.  "  I  think  I  should  like  to 
be  a  '  Sister  of  Charity,'  but  they  are  not  bound  for 
lifetime,  and  that  would  never  suit  me:  no,  I  think  it 
must  be  '  Trappists,'  or  '  Carmelites,'  or  any  of  those 
orders  who  dig  their  graves  and  never  speak  a  word. 
How  delightful  it  must  be  to  do  hard  work  like  that ! " 
And  Eeata,  in  default  of  her  grave,  fell  a-wishing  that 
she  could  apply  herself  to  digging  up  a  potato-field,  or 
mowing  down  a  meadow.  "  I  suppose  they  wouldn't 
let  me  cut  down  trees,"  she  said,  doubtfully;  "and 
perhaps  I  mightn't  be  strong  enough,  and  perhaps 
they  mightn't  like  it  when  they  were  cut  down ;  but 
surely  there  are  other  things  that  one  can  do.  Why 
can  I  not  clip  yew-hedges  into  peacocks  and  foxes, 
like  those  we  were  reading  about  the  other  day  in  the 
life  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  There  is  a  piece  of  yew- 
hedge  here  behind  the  haycocks ;  I  think  I  could  quite 
well  get  two  peacocks  and  a  fox  out  of  it  with  a  little 
management.  I  shall  begin  it  to-day."  And  accord- 
ingly Eeata  did  set  to  work  that  same  day,  having  first 
obtained  from  the  Baron  carte-hlanche  to  do  with  the 
yew-hedge  what  she  liked.  "  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  any- 
thing you  choose,"  said  the  old  man ;  he  had  become 
fond  of  the  girl  already,  although  every  now  and  then 
her  odd  way  of  saying  and  doing  things  startled  him. 
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He  was  rather  startled  at  the  moment,  for  Eeata, 
having  knocked  at  the  door  and  obtained  admission, 
had  walked  straight  up  to  where  he  sat  reading  his 
paper,  and  said,  "May  I  clip  the  yew-hedge  behind 
the  farm  ? " 

"  Anything  you  choose,"  repeated  the  old  Baron,  not 
very  clearly  understanding  what  was  going  to  be  done 
to  the  hedge.  "  Anything  that  amuses  you :  I  want 
you  to  consider  this  place  as  quite  your  home,  after  all 
I  owe  to  my  dear  cousin  Olivia." 

But  Eeata,  not  waiting  to  hear  more  about  his  cousin 
Olivia,  had  quitted  the  room  like  a  flash.  "  Amuses 
me  ! "  she  repeated  bitterly  to  herself;  "  as  if  anything 
could  ever  again  amuse  me  now :  how  little  they  all 
know ! "  and  she  began  collecting  all  the  scissors  she 
could  manage  to  get  together  out  of  her  own  and 
Gabrielle's  work-boxes — five  pairs  in  all. 

When  she  had  worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
had  broken  three  of  her  pairs  of  scissors,  and  her  fingers 
were  getting  sore,  she  began  to  find  that  clipping  hedges 
was  easier  in  theory  than  in  practice,  and  sat  down  for 
rest  on  an  old  grinding-stone  which  lay  here  useless 
and  imheeded  and  moss-overgrown,  and  which  had 
probably  lain  here  for  years.  It  was  very  fatiguing  of 
course,  she  acknowledged  to  herself,  as  she  pulled  off 
her  hat  and  allowed  the  breeze  to  cool  her  heated  fore- 
head :  all  her  pulses  were  throbbing  with  the  exertion, 
and  she  panted  a  little.  But  then  fatigue  was  what  she 
wanted  just  then — it  did  her  good — and  by-and-by  she 
would  have  plenty  of  rest  in  the  quiet  cloister,  with 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  say  prayers  and  ring  bells  all 
day ;  "  and  it  can't  be  difficult  to  ring  bells — at  least 
I  think  not/'  she  added,  doubtfully ;  "  one  never  can 
know  till  one  has  tried.  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  easy  to  clip  hedges  too,  but  I  daresay  it  would 
be  easy  if  one  had  the  right  things — it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult with  little  embroidery  scissors.  But  I  won't  give 
up  the  peacocks  and  the  fox  yet ;  there  must  be  some 
way  of  making  them,  if  only  one  had  the  right  kind  of 
shears.  I  suppose  one  could  get  them  at  any  country 
town." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon;  the  ill-treated  yew- 
hedge  was  beginning  to  throw  a  long  shadow  over  the 
grass  ;  the  half  -  consumed  haystacks  were  throwing 
longer  shadows  on  the  grass  and  on  each  other ;  the 
old  farm-buildings  not  far  off  were  throwing  the  long- 
est shadows  of  all,  and  the  broadest. 

"  It  is  ten  days  now,"  mused  Reata,  "  since  my  life 
came  to  an  end.  I  suppose  I  should  have  died  long 
ago  if  I  had  not  had  my  Mexican  blood  to  keep  me 
up.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  got  that  to  keep 
me  up,  and  he  shall  never  know  what  I  have  suffered." 

The  gate  of  the  farmyard  close  by  was  standing  ajar, 
and  a  large  Cochin- China  cock  came  stalking  out, 
followed  timidly  by  two  or  three  hens,  quite  as  curi- 
ous but  less  bold  than  their  pasha.  The  three  cows 
which  belonged  to  the  Bodenbach  establishment — two 
brown  and  one  speckled — were  coming  across  the  field 
homewards,  with  large  metal  bells  hung  round  their 
necks,  driven  in  a  weak  indulgent  fashion  by  a  sjnall 
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boy,  and  lingering  every  now  and  then  to  crop  another 
tuft  of  the  meadow-grass. 

"  What  is  he  doing  now,  I  wonder  ?  Not  thinking 
of  me,  of  course — he  has  probably  forgotten  my  exist- 
ence. But  oh,  Otto,  how  I  would  have  loved  you,  if 
you  only  would  have  been  true  to  me  ! "  And  Eeata 
flung  away  a  twig  of  the  yew  which  she  had  been  hold- 
ing, and  dashed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  suspiciously. 
And  then  she  began  drawing  pictures  in  her  mind  of 
what  the  Polish  Comtesse  was  like — the  woman  who 
was  her  rival,  and  who  had  taken  her  place. 

"Eich,  noble,  fascinating,  and  distinguished;  does 
she  love  him,  I  wonder  ?  And  to  think  that  he  ^as 
dancing  with  her  in  November  !  how  could  he  write  to 
me  as  he  did  ?  How  could  I  be  the  fool  to  believe 
him  ?  Are  all  other  women  such  fools  as  I  am  ?  Was 
he  playing  with  me,  and  meant  to  marry  her  the  whole 
time  ?  And  now  that  fascinating,  aristocratic,  rich, 
not  so  young  rival  of  mine,  is  exulting  over  her  tri- 
umph and  my  defeat ! "  Saying  which,  Eeata  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  heightened  colour  in  her  face,  with 
both  her  hands  clenched,  and  stamped  twice  running, 
on  the  grass,  in  a  way  which  made  the  cock  and  hens 
flutter  nervously,  and  the  two  brown  cows  and  the 
speckled  one,  that  had  come  across  the  meadow,  turn 
their  heads  and  gaze  at  her  in  surprise.  She  sat  down 
again  upon  her  stone,  and  clasped  her  two  hands  to- 
gether round  her  knees — a  favourite  attitude  of  hers 
when  thinking. 

"  And  it  all  looked  so  real  at  the  time,  and  yet  it 
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was  only  comedy ;  how  can  a  comedy  be  so  like  truth  ? 
I  suppose  it  was  only  because  I  was  foolish  and  inex- 
perienced, and  did  not  know  men ;  another  woman 
would  never  have  believed  him :  but  I  have  got  wise 
now — very  wise/'  and  Eeata  shook  her  head  at  the 
speckled  cow,  which  had  turned  aside  to  get  a  last 
mouthful  of  the  sweet  grass  that  grew  under  the  yew- 
hedge.  "  How  much  better  it  will  be  to  be  in  a  con- 
vent, and  never  have  to  speak  to  a  man  again — nothing 
but  nice  quiet  nuns  ! "  And  just  as  Eeata  had  come  to 
this  conclusion  she  perceived  that  there  was,  at  that 
very  moment,  a  man  coming  over  the  meadow,  along 
the  same  path  which  the  cows  had  taken.  The  man 
was  Arnold  returning  from  some  of  the  further  fields, 
and  on  his  way  home  to  the  house.  Arnold  had  a 
very  keen  eyesight,  but  the  setting  sun  was  right  in 
his  eyes  now,  and  until  the  farm-buildings  came  be- 
tween him  and  the  dazzling  rays,  he  did  not  perceive 
that  there  was  anybody  at  that  end  of  the  field ;  then 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Eeata  sitting  on  the  old  grind- 
ing-stone  between  the  haystacks  and  the  yew-hedge, 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  and  with  the 
cock  and  hens  pecking  in  the  grass  around  her.  He 
was  not  much  surprised  at  seeing  her,  for  during  this 
last  week  he  had  often  in  the  course  of  his  daily  rounds 
come  across  her  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  at  all 
sorts  of  hours,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weathers ;  for  in- 
stance, at  the  top  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  grounds, 
under  the  old  shed  where  the  farming  implements  were 
kept,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  had  once  stumbled 
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upon  her  in  the  hayloft,  sitting  half-buried  in  the  hay, 
and  with  Ficha  lying  half-buried  beside  her.  On  most 
of  these  occasions  Arnold  had  passed  on  discreetly, 
without  disturbing  her  reflections ;  but  that  time  in  the 
hayloft  he  had  been  so  taken  aback  at  the  moment  at 
the  unexpected  rencontre  that  he  had  said  a  few  w^ords 
expressing  his  surprise,  and  betraying  by  his  tone  how 
shocked  he  was  at  the  whole  proceeding,  for  it  was 
very  evident  that  she  could  only  have  got  there  by 
the  ladder. 

As  Arnold  came  along  the  path  towards  her,  Eeata 

felt  a  shade  of  annoyance  at  being  disturbed.     She 

had  not  forgiven  him  that  tone  of  shocked  surprise,  the 

other  day  in  the  hayloft ;  and  ever  since  that  time  last 

week — that  day  when  she  had  betrayed  some  of  her 

agitation  before  him  (that  she  had  betrayed  her  secret 

she  did  not  guess) — she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 

shame  in  his  presence.     If  only  he  would  pass  now 

without  stopping,  without  looking  at  the  hedge, — for 

there  was  also  an  unacknowledged  dread  within  her 

lest  Arnold  should  perceive  what  her  occupation  had 

been,  and  she  was  not  in  a  humour  to  have  supercilious 

remarks  made  about  it.     The  hedge,  however,  was  not 

likely  to  betray  anythiDg,  being  as  yet  quite  innocent 

of  the  smallest  approach  to  either  a  peacock  or  a  fox  : 

there  was  nothing  perceptible,  except  a  little  extra 

scragginess  at  one  part.     Arnold  came  along,  raised  his 

hat  to  her,  and  would  have  passed,  but  just  at  that 

moment  his  eye  was  caught  by  something  in  the  grass, 

— something  bright  upon  which  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
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was  falling.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up — a  pair  of 
scissors,  presumably  Fraulein  Lackenegg's  work-scissors. 
She  had  taken  her  embroidery  out  here,  he  supposed, 
and  had  dropped  them.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an  odd 
place  for  working,  among  the  haystacks,  and  there  was 
no  work  visible  anywhere  ;  but  he  had  already  learnt 
that  Fraulein  Lackenegg  liked  odd  places,  and  espe- 
cially that  she  had  a  weakness  for  hay,  and  he  supposed 
she  had  her  embroidery  in  her  pocket. 

"  You  have  dropped  your  scissors,"  he  said,  handing 
her  these,  and  as  he  held  them  out  towards  her  he 
saw  that  her  eyelashes  were  wet. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  coldly,  feeling  conscious  that 
four  other  pairs  of  scissors  were  lying  strewn  about, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  not  catch  sight  of  them.  It 
struck  him  that  she  was  looking  a  little  pale. 

"  It  is  too  cold  for  you  to  sit  here,  Fraulein  Lack- 
enegg," he  said,  in  the  same  decisively  authoritative 
tone  which  he  invariably  used  tow^ards  Gabrielle ; 
"  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  variances  of  our 
climate." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  quite  warm,"  returned  Eeata, 
beginning  to  shiver,  for  the  last  warmth  of  the  sun 
had  nearly  died  out. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Arnold,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who,  witnessing  a  piece  of  childish  folly,  does  not 
think  it  worth  reasoning  about ;  and  turning  away,  he 
would  have  left  Eeata  to  her  own  foolish  devices,  had 
not  his  heel  struck  sharply  against  something  metallic. 
He  stooped  to  investigate,  and  discovered  a  second  pair 
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of  scissors,  tins  time  a  pair  of  stout  nail-scissors,  lying 
concealed  among  the  vigorous  sprouts  of  a  young  net- 
tle. Eeata  saw  his  eyebrows  contracting,  and  fancied 
she  detected  an  expression  of  amused  wonder  in  his 
eyes ;  so  drawing  herself  up  straighter,  she  received  the 
nail-scissors  with  impassible  dignity. 

In  the  meantime  the  hens  and  the  cock  had  drawn 
nearer,  and,  evidently  under  the  delusion  that  a  sort 
of  rustic  picnic  on  a  small  scale  was  going  on  here, 
screwed  their  e3^es  about  in  hopes  of  discovering  some 
of  the  debris  of  the  feast.  While  Eeata  took  the  nail- 
scissors  from  Arnold's  hand,  and  laid  them  down  on 
the  grinding-stone  beside  the  little  stumpy  embroidery- 
scissors,  there  suddenly  arose  a  clamorous  dispute 
between  two  of  the  hens, — a  discovery  of  some  import- 
ance which  each  was  claiming  as  her  right:  angry 
chucking  and  shrill  cackling,  the  antagonists  were  be- 
ginning to  come  from  words  to  blows,  or  rather  to 
pecks :  their  lord  and  master  steps  in  with  the  un- 
questionable authority  which  belongs  to  him  by  right, 
and  the  cooler  masculine  judgment  which  is  his  natural 
gift.  The  two  antagonists  step  aside,  and  readily  and 
meekly  agree  to  abide  by  his  decision,  confident  that  no 
question  is  too  knotty  for  his  unerring  wisdom.  So 
the  cock  thought  himself,  but  seeing  the  state  of  the 
case  he  is  puzzled  for  once.  "What  can  he  do,  what 
could  any  cock  that  ever  came  out  of  an  Qgg  do,  with 
this  piece  of  hard  shining  steel  ?  and  how  was  he  to 
conceal  his  perplexity  from  the  two  expectant  hens  who 
stood  patiently  waiting  till  he  should  find  it  good  to 
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divide  the  prize  fairly  between  them  ?  Never  was  cock 
in  such  a  position  before  :  into  what  embarrassing 
straits  do  women  bring  us  sometimes  !  The  two 
meek  pair  of  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  he  screws  his 
head  round  to  an  excruciating  angle,  twinkling  his 
orange  eyes  sagaciously  and  chucking  softly  to  himself 
in  order  to  gain  time.  Then  all  at  once  the  question  is 
solved,  and  his  dignity  saved  most  unexpectedly;  the 
great  two-legged  giant  standing  not  far  off  strides  up, 
dispersing  the  pasha  and  his  two  wives,  and  carrying 
off'  the  bone  of  contention  from  under  their  very  beaks. 
Eeata  watched  Arnold  as  he  strode  off,  and  stooped 
down,  and  then  strode  back  again,  and  knew  what 
was  coming :  "  He  is  going  to  laugh  at  me,  and  I  will 
not  stand  it ;  I  will  not  be  laughed  at :  "  and  she 
steeled  herself,  and  put  out  her  hand  with  an  increase 
of  dignity  that  was  almost  majesty  to  receive  the  half- 
pair  of  scissors,  which  he  tendered  to  her  gravely,  but 
with  a  very  decided  inclination  for  laughter  in  his 
eyes.  As  she  turned  her  head  to  avoid  the  recogni- 
tion of  this,  her  glance  fell  straight  upon  another  half 
of  another  pair  of  scissors,  lying  close  under  the  hedge ; 
and  with  a  nervous  apprehension  lest  his  quick  eyes 
should  discover  it  too,  and  possibly  some  other  half 
pairs  and  whole  pairs  which  she  knew  would  not  be 
lying  very  far  off,  she  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  and 
placing  herself  skilfully  between  Arnold  and  the 
hedge,  so  as  to  screen  the  object  of  her  apprehension 
from  him,  she  announced  her  intention  of  going  back 
to  the  house.     "  It  is  not  at  all  because  I  feel  cold," 
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she  explained  for  his  benefit,  "  but  only  because  Ga- 
brielle  will  be  wanting  me." 

Arnold,  who  was  attentively  considering  the  tumble- 
down grinding-stone  from  which  she  had  risen,  made 
no  answer  to  this.  "Did  you  think  you  would  be 
able  to  sharpen  your  scissors  on  this  old  thing  ?  You 
would  find  it  rather  a  difficult  matter,"  he  remarked, 
with  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  moss  -  overgrown 
stone.  "  There  is  a  boy  down  in  the  village  who  will 
sharpen  all  your  scissors  for  you  for  a  few  kreutzers." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think  that  my  scis- 
sors need  sharpening." 

"  Not  ?  I  imagined  that  that  was  your  object,  from 
the  extraordinary  amount  there  seems  to  be  of  them 
about  the  place." 

"  I  was  not  sharpening  the  scissors,"  answered  Reata, 
loftily ;  "  I  was  clipping  the  hedge." 

"  Oh,  really  ? "  in  an  accent  that  was  irritating  in  its 
incredulity. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose ;  your  father 
gave  me  leave." 

"  No  earthly  objection,"  said  Arnold,  contemplating 
the  hedge  from  under  his  eyebrows.  "  There  does  not 
seem  much  chance  of  harm  being  done." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  yet  to  be  seen ;  I  have  only 
just  begun — wait  till  it  is  finished  !  "  this  last  phrase 
with  a  ring  of  anticipated  triumph. 

"  And  what  will  it  be  like  then  ?  " 

"  There  are  going  to  be  two  peacocks  and  one  fox, 
like  those  we  read  about  the  other  evening." 
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"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  with  another  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows. "  I  don't  think  the  three  animals  will  have  fair- 
play  on  these  few  feet  of  hedge  if  they  are  to  be  any- 
thing like  life  size." 

"  They  are  to  be  larger  than  life, — heroic  size,"  dis- 
dainfully, "and  they  will  have  plenty  of  room.  I 
have  measured  the  space  accurately.  Perhaps  the 
fox's  tail  will  have  to  be  rather  shorter  than  I  should 
have  liked,  but  that  won't  signify." 

"  Won't  he  look  rather  like  a  terrier  in  that  case," 
suggested  Arnold,  gravely ;  but  again  she  was  con- 
scious of  something  of  raillery  in  his  expression. 

"  I  will  not  be  treated  like  a  child,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  JSTot  in  the  least  like  a  terrier,"  she  was  begin- 
ning, when  all  at  once  her  hitherto  carefully  preserved 
dignity  gave  way,  and,  irresistibly  struck  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  thing,  she  broke  into  a  long 
merry  laugh — the  first  she  had  laughed  since  that  fatal 
day  last  week,  the  first  Arnold  had  heard  from  her. 
"Were  it  not  for  the  drawing  infection  of  mirth  which 
moves  one  to  join  too,  her  laugh  was  a  thing  one 
would  sooner  hold  one's  breath  and  listen  to,  for  its 
very  beauty,  for  the  young  fresh  gladness  in  its  rip- 
pling tones.  Arnold  laughed  and  listened,  and  lis- 
tened again,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  new  experience. 
What  a  child  she  was  in  spite  of  her  twenty-two 
years — a  child  in  her  gravity,  a  child  in  her  merriment! 
But  Eeata  drew  herself  up  suddenly,  remembering 
that  it  was  unseemly  of  her  to  laugh  when  her  heart 
was  blighted.    "  I  am  going  home  now — poor  Gabrielle 
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has  been  waiting  for  me  all  this  time  ; "  but  after  that 
laugh  she  could  not  regain  the  same  height  of  dignity 
she  had  occupied  before,  and  they  walked  homewards 
in  tolerably  amicable  conversation. 

"  Perhaps  I  will  require  something  stronger  than  my 
scissors,"  she  remarked,  reflectively,  as  they  neared  the 
house;  "I  suppose  one  can  get  shears  in  the  next 
country  town  ? " 

"  Then  you  have  not  given  up  your  projects  about 
the  hedge  yet  ? " — -an  emphasis  on  the  yet. 

"  Certainly  not ;  why  should  I  have  given  it  up  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  butterfly,  or — or — a  baby,  to  change 
my  mind  so  soon  ? "  Then  as  Arnold  did  not  reply  to 
the  question,  she  continued,  "Can  you  lend  me  the 
dog-cart  to-morrow  ? " 

"  The  dog-cart ! "  repeated  Arnold,  in  astonishment ; 
^- what  for?" 

"  Yes,  the  dog-cart,  to  drive  in  to  G ,  and  get 

myself  garden-shears." 

"You  mean  to  drive  yourself?"  inquired  Arnold, 
looking  and  feeling  staggered. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Are  you  speaking  seriously  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  seriously ;  why  should  you  imagine  I  am 
joking  ? " 

"  You  would  find  it  a  very  different  thing  driving 
a  dog-cart  from  one  of  the  vehicles  you  are  accus- 
tomed to." 

"  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to  any  vehicles.  I  have 
never  driven  anything  in  my  life  before ;  but  I  suppose 
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there  can  be  no  particular  difficulty  in  getting  a  horse 
to  go  along  a  straight  road,  if  you  know  how  to  keep 
hold  of  the  reins,  and  I  know  I  can  do  that,  because  I 
can  ride." 

"  And  you  really  imagine  that  you  could  go  from 
here  to  G and  back  again,  all  by  yourself? " 

"What  can  possibly  prevent  me?  Didn't  I  come 
from  Mexico,  quite  alone  ? " 

"  Because  you  have  done  one  foolish  thing,  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  do  a  second,  especially  when 
there  is  anybody  to  prevent  you  making  yourself  ri- 
diculous." 

All  Arnold's  ideas  of  seemliness  and  conventional 
propriety  were  aghast,  and  there  was  a  little  excuse  for 
him  if  he  somewhat  forgot  the  courtesy  due  to  a  lady. 
Eidiculous  !  What  woman  can  stand  such  an  imputa- 
tion for  a  moment  ?  she  would  rather  be  called  heart- 
less or  bad-tempered.     Eeata  flared  up  instantly. 

"  I  suppose  that  means,  in  other  words,  Baron  Bod- 
enbach,  that  you  find  it  convenient  to  refuse  to  lend 
me  your  dog-cart,"  she  said,  hotly. 

"  Construe  my  words  as  you  choose,"  he  said,  equally 
hotly ;  "  but  for  such  a  purpose  I  certainly  do  refuse  to 
lend  my  dog-cart."  And  then  without  a  parting  saluta- 
tion they  separated  abruptly,  he  striding  off  towards 
the  back-door,  with  his  swinging  military  step,  and  she 
springing  up  the  front  steps  of  the  house. 

"  Well,  how  is  the  hedge  getting  on  ? "  asked  Ga- 
brielle,  as  Eeata  entered  the  sitting-room  a  little  dis- 
turbed. 
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"  Not  very  well ;  I  broke  most  of  the  scissors,  and  I 
wanted  to  drive  to-morrow  to  G to  get  garden- 
shears,  but  your  brother  got  into  a  temper  about  it, 
and  won't  lend  me  his  dog-cart ; "  and  Eeata  flung 
down  the  two  and  a  half  pairs  of  scissors  on  to  the 
table.  "It  is  a  great  shame,  for  I  might  have  had  a 
peacock  finished  this  week.  How  could  he  say  that  I 
would  make  myself  ridiculous  by  driving  alone  into 

G ?     He  is  so  accustomed  to  helpless  European 

ladies  that  he  cannot  understand  any  one  being  able  to 
take  care  of  herself" 

"  Did  you  really  want  to  drive  alone  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  Oh,  then,  that  is  what  made  Arnold  angry.  I  heard 
him  saying  the  other  day  to  papa  that  he  was  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  your  having  come  alone  from  Mexico, 
and  that  he  found  it  highly  improper." 

"  The  very  same  thing  that  his  brother  said,"  mut- 
tered Eeata,  between  her  teeth.  ''  How  ridiculous  they 
all  are !  Eidiculous,"  she  repeated  aloud,  giving  a  de- 
fiant toss  to  her  head. 

"  Oh,  Arnold  is  always  so  dreadfully  severe,  he  never 
lets  me  do  anything  I  like,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Otto  is 
so  much  nicer — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  much  nicer ! "  thought  Eeata,  with  a  fresh 
pang  of  regret,  but  she  did  not  answer,  and  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Otto  would  not  have  told 
her  she  was  ridiculous,  or  answered  her  so  roughly. 
He  had  been  quite  right  in  saying  that  his  brother 
was  different  from  himself:  his  eyebrows  were  very 
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bushy,  and  he  had  quite  the  stamp  of  a  heavy- dragoon 
man.  Eeata  had  never  seen  a  heavy  dragoon  in  her  life, 
but  that  did  not  matter.  Ah,  yes !  Otto  was  so  courteous, 
so  clever,  so  amusing,  so  handsome,  so  everything  that 
a  man  should  be, — everything  except true  ! 

"  But  perhaps  Arnold  will  get  you  the  shears,"  said 
Gabrielle,  not  receiving  any  answer  to  her  last  remark; 
"  he  must  be  going  in  soon  again." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  likely  to  ask  another  favour, 
just  now,  from  your  brother,"  replied  Eeata,  drily : 
"  from  your  heavy-dragoon  brother,"  she  added,  men- 
tally. 
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CHAPTER     XXX. 


THE  MEXICAN  MAIL. 


"  If  you  have  any  letters  for  your  friends  in  Mexico 
you  will  have  to  write  them  to-day ;  they  must  be 
posted  to-morrow,  in  order  to  catch  the  mail,"  Arnold 
said  to  Eeata,  one  morning  across  the  breakfast-table. 
She  started  a  little  as  she  looked  up  from  her  coffee- 
making,  and  answered,  "  Yes,  I  will  write ;  I  had  almost 
forgotten." 

No  changes  in  the  last  two  days,  except  that  Arnold 

had  driven  into  G in  his  dog-cart,  and  had  come 

back,  not  bringing  any  shears  for  Eeata,  but  having 
purchased  a  horse  for  his  own  use,  in  place  of  the  old 
cob  which  hitherto  had  done  double  duty  as  riding  and 
driving  horse.  Arnold  was  not  exactly  excited  per- 
haps, but  elated,  and  satisfied  with  his  new  acquisition, 
and  impatient  for  its  arrival  next  day.  In  the  farm- 
yard, too,  there  had  been  some  slight  acquisitions,  not 
much  influencing  any  one  of  the  family,  but  still  events 
in  their  own  small  way.  Numberless  chickens  had  been 
hatched,  and  one  brood  of  turkeys  was  considered  par- 
ticularly fine ;  the  speckled  cow  was  rejoicing  in  the 
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possession  of  a  speckled  calf,  and  was  quite  as  elated 
and  satisfied  as  was  Arnold. 

The  fox  and  the  peacocks  had  died  a  natural  death, 
seeing  the  little  encouragement  they  were  likely  to 
meet  with.  The  subject  had  not  been  alluded  to  again 
between  Eeata  and  Arnold,  but  she  had  found  three 
more  half  pairs  and  one  whole  pair  of  rusty  scissors 
laid  beside  her  work-box  one  morning,  and  she  knew 
that  this  must  have  been  his  doing. 

"  The  Mexican  mail  goes  on  Saturday,"  said  Arnold 
to  his  father  that  day  after  breakfast,  having  followed 
him  into  his  smoking-room.  "  I  had  very  nearly  for- 
gotten it  too." 

"  Oh,  but  Eeata  will  get  her  letters  ready  in  time," 
said  the  Baron ;  "  she  can't  have  many  to  write,  for  she 
told  me  the  other  day  that  all  her  relations  in  Mexico 
are  dead." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  I  was 
thinking  of  ourselves,"  said  Arnold,  with  a  look  of  pre- 
occupation on  his  face. 

"  But  what  have  we  got  to  do  with  Mexico,  now  that 

poor  Olivia  is " 

"  We  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Mexico,"  his 
son  interrupted.  "  You  know,  father,  I  have  spoken  to 
you  once  or  twice  about  this  before  :  it  is  now  six  weeks 
since  we  got  the  first  news  of  my  aunt's  death,  and  it 
is  quite  time  now  that  we  should  have  heard  something 
more  from  the  lawyers." 

"  But  we  shall  hear  soon  enough,  no  doubt,  Arnold, 
— too  soon,"  with  a  deep  sigh. 
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"  I  can't  understand,"  mused  Arnold  aloud,  "  why 
this  Le-Vendeur  has  not  communicated  with  us  sooner, 
— a  matter  which  touches  our  interests  so  nearly.  Of 
course  she  must  have  left  a  will,  and  although  her  for- 
tune could  not  come  our  way,  still  there  must  have 
been  considerable  personal  property  to  dispose  of,  and 
we  are  her  nearest  relations.  An  awful  bore  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, that  getting  an  answer  takes  such  a  time.  I  wish 
I  had  thought  of  writing  sooner,  but  I  never  doubted 
to  hear  by  this  last  mail." 

"  But  there  are  so  many  accidents,  Arnold,  remem- 
ber the  letter  may  have  got  lost.  I  recollect  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  some  one  or  other  twenty  years  ago 
going  astray,  and  never  turning  up  again." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  postal  arangements  have  improved 
since  twenty  years ;  and  if  a  letter  has  gone  astray,  the 
more  reason  that  I  should  write." 

"  Oh,  write  by  all  means,  if  you  think  it  better  ;  and 
I  certainly  should  like  to  get  more  details  about  poor 
Olivia's  last  moments.  I  have  spoken  to  Eeata  once 
or  twice  about  it,  but  she  always  gets  so  upset  at  once, 
poor  thing,  when  I  mention  the  subject,  and  she  says 
you  know,  that  she  was  not  with  her  at  the  time." 

"Yes,  Fraulein  Lackenegg  seems  in  general  to  prefer 
avoiding  the  subject,"  remarked  Arnold,  reflectively; 
"  the  mention  of  it  always  disturbs  her  very  much." 

"  But  that  is  quite  natural ;   she  must  have  been 
very  much  attached  to  my  poor  cousin  Olivia." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Arnold,  dubiously ;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  "  It  is  strange,  certainly,  that  the  only  intima- 
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tion  of  my  aunt's  death  should  have  been  that  letter 
of  Fraulein  Lackenegg's  and  the  enclosed  certificate  of 
burial." 

"  There  now,"  said  Arnold  to  himself,  on  the  follow- 
ing forenoon,  as  he  was  sealing  up  a  long  letter  written 
upon  thin  white  paper  edged  with  black,  "  that  will 
clear  up  matters  soon.  Let  me  see, — it  is  the  middle 
of  April  now ;  by  the  middle  of  June  I  must  get  an 
answer,  even  if  we  do  not  hear  before." 

While  Arnold  in  his  father's  writing-room  had  been 
covering  his  thin  sheets  of  paper,  Gabrielle  and  Eeata 
in  the  sitting-room  were  talking  and  working  with  the 
windows  open.  Eeata's  work  dropped  in  her  lap  pretty 
often,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  open  window,  or 
every  now  and  then  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  with  the  blue  brocaded  dress  and 
the  fuzzy  hair  ? "  she  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  Oh,  that  is  one  of  our  ancestresses — I  don't  exactly 
know  when  she  lived — also  an  Olivia  Bodenbach." 

"  Ah !  another  Olivia  ! "  said  Eeata,  leaning  forward 
and  puncturing  the  table  with  the  point  of  her  needle. 
"  How  horribly  stern  she  looks  !  if  one  had  a  bad  con- 
science, it  would  be  enough  to  make  one  feel  nervous." 

"But  you  have  not  got  a  bad  conscience,  have 
you  1  and  that  Olivia  Bodenbach  was  really  a  very 
good  woman,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  only  her  eyebrows  that  make 
her  look  so  stern.     So  she  was  good,  was  she  ? " 

"Yes,  and  her  husband  broke  her  heart  and  tor- 
mented her  to  death,  and  he  used  to  hold  her  out  of 
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the  window  by  her  back  hair ;  at  least  he  did  so  once 
w4ien  he  was  in  a  rage." 

"Then  I  think  the  picture  must  have  been  taken 
after  she  was  held  out  of  the  window.  That  would  be 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  sour  one's  temper  for  life. 
And  where  is  her  husband  ? " 

"Oh,  he  is  in  the  drawing-room:  he  is  in  much 
better  preservation,  and  far  too  good  for  this  room." 

''You  must  show  him  to  me  afterwards  ;  I  am  anx- 
ious to  make  his  acquaintance:  he  must  have  had 
some  character." 

"  Yes,  I  will  show  him  to  you  afterwards, — and  his 
father  is  there  too.  It  was  he,  you  know,  who  in- 
vented our  motto;  at  least  he  did  something  in  a 
battle  once,  and  got  his  head  cut  off,  and  was  given 
it  as  a  reward." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  reward,  was  it  T'  said  Eeata,  drily; 
then  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table,  she  went  on 
reflectively,  "  Sangre  pu7^  ne  pitys  faillir!' 

"  Yes,  you  know  it  ?  How  funny  that  you  should 
have  heard  it  over  there  !  I  suppose  Aunt  Olivia  told 
it  you.  That  is  uncle  Max,  you  know,"  and  Gabrielle 
pointed  towards  the  small  dingy  painting  of  Maxi- 
milian Bodenbach  which  hung  next  to  the  blue  bro- 
cade lady.  Eeata  turned  her  eyes  quickly  from  the 
window  to  the  picture. 

"  What  is  that  ?  is  that  Mr  Boden  ?  I  fancied  it 
was,  but  was  not  sure,"  and  she  got  up,  dropping  her 
work  on  the  floor,  and  went  close  to  the  picture  for 
a  nearer  view. 
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"  Is  it  like  him  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  Yes,  no — I  mean  there  is  some  likeness,"  answered 
Eeata,  hurriedly,  and  turning  her  head  still  more  away 
from  Gabrielle.  "  Of  course  he  was  much  older  when 
— when  I  saw  him."  While  she  was  still  standing 
before  the  picture,  Arnold  came  into  the  room. 

"  Papa  wanted  to  have  a  new  frame  made  for  it, 
and  have  it  varnished,  and  that  hole  in  the  left  ear 
repaired,  but  Arnold  said  that  was  all  stuff  and 
rubbish." 

"Did  you?"  said  Eeata,  turning  round  suddenly 
with  a  swift  flash  passing  through  her  eyes. 

"  I  daresay  I  did,"  he  answered,  coolly.  "  The  paint- 
ing is  really  such  a  wretched  daub  that  it  is  not  worth 
spending  fifty  kreutzers  upon." 

"  And  that  is  what  you  call  gratitude  !  "  Eeata  had 
sat  down  again,  and  resumed  her  work. 

"  I  never  pretended  to  call  it  anything  of  the  kind. 
Of  course  we  were  all  very  glad  to  get  the  money,  but 
there  was  nothing  so  very  surprising  about  it,  con- 
sidering how  nearly  related  we  were.  But  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  a  piece  of  sentiment  like  framing 
a  picture  ? " 

Eeata  stitched  on  in  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then 
raising  her  head  and  dropping  her  hands  into  her  lap, 
she  said  abruptly — 

"  I  suppose  you  owe  him  a  grudge  because  of  the 
conditions  of  the  will  ?  " 

Arnold  was  taken  aback ;  he  had  not  supposed  that 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  knew  anything  about  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  will,  otherwise  she  would  hardly  have 
been  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  Otto  would  marry 
her,  for  this  was  the  upshot  in  Arnold's  mind  of  all  his 
observation. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  will !  "  he  repeated,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  haughtiness  in  his  tone ;  "  I  really  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning." 

"I  thought  perhaps  that  you  mightn't  like  the 
sermon  which  is  preached  to  you  in  it  on  the  subject 
of  purity  of  blood." 

"  It  was  certainly  superfluous  in  my  case."  The 
slight  stress  on  the  "  my  "  irritated  Eeata  beyond  mea- 
sure. "  But  I  most  thoroughly  coincide  with  the 
principles  upon  which  this  condition  is  based." 

"Oh   yes ;  I    remember    now   hearing    that    you 

were "      She  broke  off  and  her  colour  rose,  well 

aware  that  he  must  know  from  whom  her  informa- 
tion must  have  come. 

"  Eemember  hearing  what  ? "  asked  Arnold,  growing 
impatient. 

"  That  you  were — that  you  had — no,  that  you  were 
— very  old-fashioned  and  aristocratic  in  your  ideas." 

Arnold  calmed  down  instantaneously  at  this :  it  was 
rather  a  compliment  to  him  than  otherwise  to  be 
called  an  old-fashioned  aristocrat,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  intended  as  such. 

"  Of  course,  Fraulein  Lackenegg,"  and  he  drew  up 
his  figure  a  little  straighter,  "it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  should  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter ; "  and 
again  there  was  an  emphasis,  however  slight,  on  the 
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pronoun,  whicli  acted  like  a  sting  on  Eeata.  Arnold 
regretted  his  words  at  sight  of  the  deep  colour  that 
came  into  her  cheeks.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  then  look- 
ing up  at  him,  answered  quickly,  "Then  of  course 
you  think  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  birth 
and  fortune  ? " 

"Not  to  fortune,  but  to  birth." 

"  Everything  invariably  ? "  she  asked,  following  him 
with  her  eyes  as  he  moved  away  from  the  table. 

"  Everything  invariably,  as  long  as  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  breach  of  honour." 

"  Strange  how  ready  men  are  to  give  up  everything 
for  their  special  idol ! "  said  Eeata  aloud,  in' bitter  reflec- 
tion ;  then  to  herself  she  added  still  more  bitterly, "  Do 
they  ever  sacrifice  everything  to  love,  I  wonder  ? " 

"  Women,  too,  I  suppose,"  he  replied,  smiling  a  little 
in  spite  of  himself.  "  You  don't  suppose  that  they  do 
not  care  about  birth  and  fortune  just  as  much  as  we 
do;  except,  perhaps,  when  they  have  got  both,  and 
then  they  can  afford  to  appear  indifferent." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  you  are  wrong !  "  she  began  vehemently, 
and  then  checked  herself. 

"  What  then  do  they  care  for  ? "  he  asked  from  the 
window  embrasure,  leaning  back  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  looking  amused. 

What  was  she  to  answer  ?  She  hung  her  head  a 
little;  she  could  not  well  speak  the  thought  in  her 
mind.  ^'  Oh,  for  other  things,"  she  answered,  eva- 
sively; and  he  stroked  his  moustache  and  smiled 
again  slightly. 
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"Why  are  you  disputing?"  asked  Gabrielle,  who 
besan  to  find  the  conversation  rather  tiresome.  "  Is 
it  still  about  uncle  Max's  will?" 

Nobody  answered ;  indeed,  Gabrielle's  queries  often 
remained  unanswered. 

"  Uncle  Max's  will  is  so  funny,  isn't  it  ?  I  tried  to 
read  it,  but  I  could  not  understand  it  a  bit.  I  wonder 
if  aunt  Olivia's  will  is  also  like  that  ?  Do  you  think 
it  is?"  The  question  addressed  to  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  aunt 
Olivia's  will  may  be  like,"  replied  Arnold,  "  especially 
as  we  are  as  yet  perfectly  ignorant  of  whether  she  has 
made  a  will  at  all ; "  and  he  looked  towards  Eeata  as 
if  half  expecting  her  to  speak.  Hitherto  she  had 
volunteered  no  information  on  the  point,  but  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  she  knew  something 
of  it,  especially  as,  in  all  likelihood,  she  would  have 
had  an  actual  interest  in  it.  But  if  she  knew  any- 
thing she  was  not  inclined  to  speak  of  it.  Her  head 
remained  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  pattern  she  was  following. 

*'It  is  certainly  strange,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  after 
pausing  for  a  second  and  trying  another  shot — "  very 
strange  that  we  should  not  have  heard  from  Miss 
Bodenbach's  lawyers  yet !  That  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur 
ought  to  have  written  before  this." 

"  What  do  you  want  him  to  write  to  you  about  ?  Do 
you  want  to  be  told  that  your  aunt  is  dead  again? 
Isn't   one  telling  enough  ? "     Although  she  did  not 
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raise  her  head,  Arnold,  who  was  watching  her  face 
curiously,  could  see  that  she  was  dissatisfied,  perhaps 
even  disturbed. 

"Monsieur  Le-Vendeur  certainly  ought  to  have 
written,"  Arnold  repeated. 

"Ought  he?"  she  put  in,  with  an  attempt  at 
carelessness. 

"  Most  decidedly ;  it  is  a  positive  want  of  respect 
towards  us,  who  represent  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family,  not  to  have  sent  us  a  formal  announcement 
of  the  event."  And  Arnold,  as  he  expressed  this 
opinion  in  his  most  uncompromising  tone  of  voice, 
put  his  shoulders  further  back,  and  his  head  further 
up,  looking  very  much  like  the  high -nosed  aristo- 
crat which  Eeata  had  declared  him  to  be  from  his 
photograph. 

Down  went  Eeata's  work  again,  up  went  her  head. 
"  Then  why  don't  you  assert  the  rights  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Bodenbach, — you  who  appa- 
rently consider  yourself  its  head  ? " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  done,"  replied  Arnold, 
ignoring  the  latter  part  of  her  speech  and  touching  his 
coat-pocket,  from  whence  a  narrow  line  of  black-edged 
paper  could  be  seen  peeping  out. 

"  You  have  written  ? "  she  said  hurriedly,  and  with 
the  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  of  a  minute  ago  now 
very  legible  on  her  face. 

"  I  have  written  to  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur,  and  I  am 
going  down  to  the  village  to  post  it  this  afternoon. 
It  was  for  that  I  came  in  here,  to  ask  whether  you 
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had  any  letters  ready,  as  they  could  go  by  th«  same 
opportunity  ? " 

"Thank  you;  I  shall  have  them  ready  by  dinner- 
time." 

While  they  were  at  dinner,  a  telegram  was  brought 
into  the  room.  Eeata  could  not  forbear  a  shudder. 
She  would  never  be  able  to  see  a  telegram  now,  she 
thought,  without  shuddering. 

"  The  horse  will  be  here  this  afternoon,"  said  Arnold. 
"  The  fellow  is  superstitious,  it  seems,  and  had  forgotten 
that  to-morrow  is  Friday.  Very  absurd  ! "  he  added, 
contemptuously,  "  but  perhaps  all  the  better;  I  have  no 
objection  to  having  to  wait  a  day  less." 

*'  You  will  let  us  come  to  the  stables  and  see  it, 
won't  you,  Arnold  ? "  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  At  what  o'clock  will  he  be  here  ? "  inquired  the 
Baron. 

"  At  three ;  and  oh,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me  I 
had  meant  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  post  my  letter ; 
it  will  have  to  be  in  the  post  by  three.  The  fellow's 
superstition  has  come  in  inconveniently  after  all.  I 
don't  very  well  know  what  to  do,  for  I  must  be  here 
when  the  horse  comes,  and  I  do  not  much  like  trusting 
the  letter  to  the  boy." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  cried  Eeata,  in  whose  mind  a 
resolution  had  suddenly  shot  up ;  "  cannot  Gabrielle 
and  I  walk  down  to  the  village  and  post  the  letters  ? 
It  is  such  lovely  weather,  and  we  were  going  to  take  a 
walk  at  any  rate." 

"  Oh  yes,  do  let  us  go ! "  cried  Gabrielle,  clapping 
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her  hands.  "  It  will  be  delightful,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  some  blue  worsted  for  knitting  Cheri's  cover," 

"  It  is  rather  far  for  Gabrielle,"  said  Arnold,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Oh  no,  don't  be  cross,  Arnold.  I  am  qnite  well 
to-day,  and  we  will  walk  slowly." 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better  let  them  go,  Arnold," 
said  the  old  Baron.  "  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  horse  when  it  came :  I  never  can  remember  your 
directions  about  rubbing  them  down,  and  bandaging 
up  the  legs,  or  how  soon  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  drink. 
You  had  far  better  remain  here  yourself.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  left  alone  with  it,"  he  added,  helplessly. 

''Very  well,"  said  Arnold,  with  the  reluctance  which 
he  always  felt  to  altering  any  preconceived  plan. 

"Then  let  us  go  and  dress  at  once,"  said  Eeata, 
springing  up  with  great  readiness.  "We  had  better 
start  immediately,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  hurry." 

"  Now,  your  letter,  please,"  said  Eeata,  coming  down 
a  few  minutes  later,  still  breathless  with  the  haste 
with  which  she  had  dressed. 

Arnold  drew  the  black -edged  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  his  sister,  not  seeing,  or 
not  wanting  to  see,  Eeata's  half- stretched -out  hand. 

Ficha  was  barking  impatiently  on  the  steps  outside, 
and  Cheri's  plaintive  remonstrances  at  the  delay 
could  be  heard  through  the  open  window. 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  Eeata's  face  as  Arnold 
handed  the  letter  to  Gabrielle  past  her.  "  Come,  let 
us  get  off,"  she  cried,  moving  towards  the  door. 
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"  Do  not  let  Gabrielle  walk  too  fast/'  said  the  Baron, 
coming  after  her. 

"  No,  I  will  take  care  of  her,"  said  Eeata,  turning  her 
head  back.  What  was  there  in  her  eyes  that  inspired 
Arnold  with  a  sudden  but  vague  distrust  ?  Nothing 
he  could  put  into  words,  or  would  deign  to  credit — 
merely  a  passing  thought. 

He  called  after  the  two  girls  as  they  reached  the 
front  door.  "Eemember,  Gabrielle,  to  bring  me  a 
receipt  for  the  letter ;  it  is  to  be  registered.  Do  you 
understand  ? "     And  then  they  were  gone. 

The  way  to  the  village  led  down  hill,  through  a  long 
winding  lane,  with  high  banks  on  either  side,  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  untidy  and  picturesque,  not  in  flower  yet, 
showing  only  their  fresh,  deep-cut,  tender  leaves,  and 
just  a  few  of  those  who  stood  up  high  on  the  bank 
holding  up  tiny  clusters  of  minute  round  buds,  white 
or  pink  tinted,  or  perhaps  as  yet  still  faintly  greeiiish ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  great  straggling  bramble- 
bush,  which  had  roughly  forced  itself  in  between  them, 
stretched  its  sprawling,  naked,  black  arms  unceremo- 
niously across  the  yielding  hawthorn  boughs.  At 
another  time  Eeata  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  fill 
her  hands  with  the  cowslips  that  grew  tall  and  golden 
under  the  hedges  with  their  drooping  heads  clear  of 
the  thick,  closely-grown  grasses,  where  all  the  tangle 
of  little  modest  flowers — sorrel  and  eyebright  and 
daisies — clustered  richly,  not  able  to  do  more  than 
peep  out  from  their  hiding-places  ;  all  turning  their 
laughing  faces  towards  the  sun,  all  courting  its  rays, 
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and  greedily  drinking  in  the  warmth,  as  yet  still  softly 
caressing,  but  soon  to  turn  to  the  parching  summer 
heat  which  will  make  them  droop  and  bleach  under 
its  heavy  breath.  To-day  Eeata  walked  on  steadily, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  did  not  quite  remember 
her  promise  of  not  hurrying  Gabrielle ;  but  the  air 
was  so  soft  and  fresh  and  enlivening,  the  day  was  so 
bright  with  a  thousand  beauties,  that  Gabrielle  herself 
never  thought  of  resting  by  the  way.  Ficha  and  Ch^ri, 
happy  in  the  sunshine  and  in  each  other's  society,  and 
spurred  on  to  a  spirit  of  adventure  by  the  sight  of  the 
countless  little  openings  in  the  side  of  the  red-brown 
earth  of  the  banks — openings  which  instinct  and  ex- 
perience alike  has  taught  them  are  the  habitations  of 
their  natural  enemies  and  rightful  victims,  the  field- 
mice — scamper  in  a  foolish  headlong  fashion  up  and 
down  the  steep  sloping  sides,  snuf&ng  at  every  hole 
with  bloodthirsty  eagerness,  in  a  manner  sufficient  to 
make  all  the  little  inhabitants  within  withdraw  in 
quaking  terror  to  their  inmost  fastnesses.  They  linger 
long  and  lovingly  round  the  mouse-holes,  but  in  vain ; 
not  even  the  sight  of  a  single  little  pink  snout  or  of  the 
tip  of  a  little  wiry  tail  rewards  their  untiring  and  feroci- 
ous energy ;  the  field-mice  are  too  wise  for  that.  The 
mistresses  are  far  ahead.  Eeata's  voice  comes  ringing 
up  through  the  lane,  ''  Ficha,  Ficha,  Ficha  !  "  The  two 
start,  listen,  abandon  the  hopes  of  mice,  come  spring- 
ing off  the  bank,  bringing  down  the  loose  earth-clods 
with  them ;  and  then  putting  out  their  full  speed  they 
race  along,  shooting  past  their  mistresses  with  a  head- 
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long  rush,  unable  to  draw  up  at  once  in  their  mad 
pace. 

"  How  strange  your  brother  Arnold  is  sometimes !  " 
Eeata  said  suddenly  to  Gabrielle. 

"  He  is  dreadfully  severe  sometimes ;  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  mean." 

"Well,  no;  he  could  hardly  be  severe  with  me," 
said  Eeata,  as  she  made  a  snatch  at  a  large  white  an- 
emone in  passing.  "  I  daresay  he  would  be  if  he  could, 
but  luckily  he  has  no  right.  I  don't  mean  that,  but 
it  is  his  being  so  unequal  in  his  manner :  sometimes 
he  is  almost  pleasant  to  talk  to,  and  then  suddenly, 
nobody  knows  why,  he  takes  offence  at  some  absurd 
trifle,  and  gets  his  head  up  among  the  clouds,  and  after 
that  you  might  as  well  try  to  talk  to  an  iceberg." 

"  Don't  you  like  Arnold  ? "  inquired  Gabrielle. 

"  Yes — I  think  I  like  him — rather ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
certainly  do  not  dislike  him.  There  is  something  noble 
about  him  in  spite  of  his  exaggerated  ideas  :  I  always 
said  there  was,  from  the  first  time  I  saw  his  photo- 
graph ;  and  I  don't  think,"  she  added,  speaking  half  to 
herself,  as  she  kicked  on  a  little  round  grey  pebble 
down  the  hill — "  I  don't  think  it  is  merely  the  eyebrows 
and  the  moustache." 

"  But  Otto  is  much  nicer,  isn't  he  ? "  said  Gabrielle, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  her  pref- 
erence for  her  younger  brother.  "  Everybody  likes 
him  better, — that  is,  everybody  except  Hermine.  I  can 
never  get  her  to  agree  with  me  about  that." 

"  richa,  you  heartless  puppy,  how  can  you  bark  at  a 
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new-born  lamb  ? "  cried  Eeata,  running  forward ;  "  how 
would  you  like  to  be  barked  at  if  you  were  only  an 
hour  old?" 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  were 
crossing  the  wide  meadow,  beyond  which  lay  the  vil- 
lage— a  meadow  in  its  first  green  juiciness,  smiling 
and  smooth  as  a  meadow  should  be,  and  dotted  over 
with  sheep.  Here  in  the  foreground,  close  to  the  path, 
a  very  young  lamb  was  standing  near  its  anxious 
mother,  with  Ficha  and  Cheri  exercising  all  the  power 
of  their  lungs  at  the  family  group,  probably  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointment  about  the  field-mice. 
The  old  sheep  tossed  her  head  indignantly,  the  new- 
born infant  looked  amused,  and  made  weak,  awkward 
rushes  at  its  persecutors,  too  young  to  know  fear, — 
too  young  altogether,  poor,  ugly,  awkward  little  thing 
— ugly  with  the  ugliness  of  first  youth,  staggering  about 
on  its  unsteady  legs,  stumbling  over  its  own  feet. 
Whatever  poets  may  say  as  to  the  invariable  charm  of 
youth,  youth  and  beauty  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand. 
What  can  be  uglier  than  very  young  lambs,  or  birds, 
or  frogs,  or  babies  ?  Only  this  is  not  quite  correct,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  frogs  are  concerned,  for  they  never 
can  become  handsome  under  any  circumstances. 

"  We  are  in  plenty  time,"  said  Eeata,  as  they  walked 
up  the  village  street.  "  There  are  still  twenty  minutes 
to  three,  and  we  need  not  hurry." 

A  village  like  most  of  the  Styrian  villages ; — clean, 
whitewashed  houses,  with  square,  deep-set  windows ; 
a  little  church,  whitewashed  like  the  houses,  but  with 
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its  slender  spire  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  far  above 
their  roofs,  standing  back  from  the  street,  amid  its 
grass-grown  burying-ground.  Then  further  on  came 
the  inn,  designated  outside  as  "  Gasthaus  zum  wilclen 
Mann,''  bearing  a  large  and  hideous  representation  of 
an  individual  of  the  colour  of  a  Eed  Indian  and  the 
physiognomy  of  a  gorilla,  in  no  particular  costume  to 
speak  of,  making  a  lively  and  incredible  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  flourishing  a  young  fir-tree  torn  out  by  the 
roots  over  his  head — this  painted  on  the  whitewash  of 
the  wall.  Alongside,  half-a-dozen  large  horse-chestnut 
trees,  with  their  buds  just  beginning  to  get  yellow  and 
gummy,  and  a  row  of  coarse  primitive  wooden  tables 
and  benches  driven  into  the  ground  as  fixtures ;  here 
and  there  a  glass  of  beer  standing  on  the  table,  and  a 
carter  taking  his  afternoon  draught.  But  this  is  not 
the  hour  for  lounging ;  the  inn  is  empty  and  quiet, 
the  whole  village  street  is  very  quiet,  the  people  are 
out  busy  in  the  fields,  but  by-and-by,  when  they  have 
done  their  work,  the  street  and  the  benches  under  the 
horse-chestnuts  will  be  crowded  and  noisy  enough. 
The  servant-girl,  with  her  white  apron,  is  leaning  with 
crossed  arms  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn.  She  calls 
out,  "  Kiiss  die  Hand  Baronesse"  as  the  two  girls  pass. 
The  village  pump,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
is  spouting  its  crystal  water  merrily  into  the  great 
wooden  trough  below,  making  a  pleasant  murmur  in 
the  still  air.  They  pass  the  village  school,  through 
whose  open  windows  droning  nasal  sounds  are  pour- 
ing forth  in  monotonous  sameness.     The  Pfarrer,  with 
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a  large  book  under  his  arm,  is  just  opening  the  door 
of  the  schoolhouse.  He  takes  off  his  hat  courteously 
to  the  ladies  and  passes  in.  They  are  very  near  the 
end  of  the  street  now,  where  the  post-office  stands,  the 
last  house  in  the  row — post-office  and  tobacco-shop  in 
one,  decorated  and  designated  by  the  double-headed 
black  Austrian  eagle  upon  flaming  yellow  ground. 
Gabrielle  was  walking  slow  and  laggingly.  Eeata, 
too,  had  stopped  hurrying :  she  did  not  look  about 
her,  she  did  not  speak,  hardly  answering  Gabrielle's 
remarks.  During  all  the  walk  she  had  talked  gaily 
enough — had  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  in  unnaturally  high 
spirits.  Now  that  they  were  in  the  village,  and  draw- 
ing near  to  that  last  house  in  the  row,  with  the  Aus- 
trian eagle  outside,  she  grew  silent  and  abstracted. 

"You  are  tired,"  she  said  to  Gabrielle,  stopping  short 
when  they  were  within  six  paces  of  the  post-office 
— not  looking  at  Gabrielle  at  all,  but  at  a  thrush  in 
a  coarse  wicker- cage  hanging  in  the  window  of  the 
house  opposite. 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired,"  said  Gabrielle,  rather  dismally. 

"  Sit  down  on  the  bench  here,"  said  Eeata,  with  an 
imperative  motion,  "  and  give  me  the  letter  ;  T  will 
post  it  for  you." 

There  was  a  wooden  bench  outside  the  post-office. 
Most  of  the  houses  had  benches  beside  their  doors. 
The  village  street  lay  in  the  whole  length  of  its  per- 
spective before  them :  the  gleaming  church- spire,  the 
little  group  of  horse-chestnuts,  the  servant -girl  with 
her  white  apron  looking  after  the  two  ladies,  the  cart- 
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ers  lounging  out  from  their  beer  back  to  their  carts, 
the  sun  catching  the  light  on  the  spouting  water  from 
the  village  pump,  but  its  murmur  not  reaching  them 
here. 

Gabrielle  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  with  un- 
hesitating obedience.  She  usually  did  what  she  was 
told,  and  had  got  into  the  habit  of  always  doing  what 
Eeata  told  her  to  do.  She  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out 
Arnold's  envelope.  "  Here  is  the  letter :  Arnold  said 
it  was  to  be  registered,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Eeata,  taking  the  black-edged 
envelope  from  Gabrielle's  hand,  and  as  she  took  it  tke 
colour  flashed  suddenly  into  her  face.  "  We  have  been 
walking  too  fast,  Gabrielle,  and  it  is  my  fault, — it  is  so 
wrong  of  me  to  have  hurried  you,"  and  she  bent  down 
and  gave  Gabrielle  a  quick  kiss  on  the  forehead. 

The  door  of  the  post-office  was  open,  a  bricklaid 
passage  within,  and  at  the  end  an  inner  door  with  a 
second  and  smaller  edition  of  the  double-headed  eagle. 
Eeata  stepped  in  by  the  first  door,  then  turned  and 
stopped,  almost  hesitating.  She  looked  at  Gabrielle, 
she  looked  down  at  the  black-edged  envelope  in  her 
hand.  "  Don't  let  the  dogs  follow  me,  they  would  be 
a  bore,"  she  said,  and  then  without  looking  again  at 
Gabrielle,  she  turned  quickly  and  walked  in. 

Gabrielle  sat  listlessly  leaning  back  against  the  wall ; 
the  thrush  in  the  wicker-cage  opposite  stuck  its  head 
through  the  bars  and  looked  at  her  inquisitively ;  the 
school-door  opened  and  poured  out  a  straggling  mass  of 
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boys  and  girls ;  the  sound  of  a  Styrian  Ldndler,  sung 
high  and  shrill,  came  from  the  window  of  the  neigh- 
bouring house.  Gabrielle  thought  wearily  of  the  long 
way  home  up-hill  through  the  lane.  She  wished  she 
was  back  home ;  she  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go 
to  the  village  again,  she  thought.  Ficha  and  Cheri 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  fun  out  of  the  school 
children  by  barking  indiscriminately  at  them,  and 
have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  frighten  a  small  boy  to 
the  extent  of  making  him  fall  down  on  the  top  of  his 
slate,  and  set  up  a  howl.  Gabrielle  makes  a  feeble 
effort  to  recall  the  dogs,  but  is  not  attended  to ;  she 
hears  the  inner  door  open  and  shut  again,  and  Eeata 
comes  out.  Her  cheeks  are  red  and  burning,  and  she 
holds  up  her  hands  as  if  to  cool  them,  as  she  sits  down 
on  the  bench. 

"  How  hot  you  look  ! "  exclaims  Gabrielle.  It  struck 
her  that  there  was  something  very  unusual  in  the 
other's  face. 

"  Oh,  it  was  horribly  stuffy  in  that  little  room  there ; 
I  could  hardly  breathe." 

By  the  time  they  had  got  back  to  the  avenue,  Gabri- 
elle was  leaning  on  Eeata's  arm  very  much  exhausted 
by  her  expedition.  Arnold  met  them  half-way  down 
the  avenue.  "  Here  you  are  at  last.  What  a  time  you 
have  been  !  Did  you  post  my  letter  all  safe,  Gabrielle? 
Where  is  the  receipt  ?  " 

"  Eeata  has  got  it ;  it  is  all  right." 

Arnold  turned  to  Eeata  and  held  out  his  hand.  She 
was  already  fumbling  cautiously  in  her  pocket,  and 
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after  a  few  seconds'  delay  brought  out  the  desired 
receipt. 

"  Le-Vendeur,  Mexico!'  &c.,  read  Arnold,  and  then 
folded  away  the  little  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket-book. 
Eeata  had  turned  away  her  face,  so  that  he  could  not 
see  it.  "  Now  you  must  come  and  see  my  horse ;  it 
came  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  I  am  far  too  tired,  I  cannot  walk  any 
more ;  the  road  to  the  village  seems  to  have  got  so 
much  longer  than  it  used  to  be." 

"  Why,  how  knocked  up  you  look  ! "  said  Arnold,'in~ 
specting  his  sister  for  the  first  time,  and  then  looking 
half  reproachfully  at  Eeata.  "  You  have  been  walking 
too  fast ;  go  into  the  house  and  lie  down  at  once,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  horse  to-morrow." 

The  colour  in  Eeata's  face  deepened,  but  she  made 
no  answer. 

'^  But  Eeata  will  go  with  you  to  see  the  horse :  she 
is  so  fond  of  horses,  and  she  was  just  saying  that  she 
was  anxious  to  see  it ;  didn't  you,  Eeata  ?  " 

Arnold  was  only  too  glad  to  find  anybody  willing  to 
take  interest  in  his  new  acquisition,  and  as  Gabrielle 
went  into  the  house  they  two  walked  off  towards  the 
stables.  The  nearest  way  to  the  stables  lay  through 
the  garden,  and  towards  the  garden  they  were  moving 
— Eeata,  under  the  influence  of  some  preoccupation, 
not  noticing  their  direction. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  horses,  being 
a  Mexican,"  Arnold  was  saying. 

"  Oh  yes,  very "  she  answered,  vaguely ;    and 
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then  started,  for  they  had  reached  the  garden  gate, 
and.  Arnold  was  holding  it  open  for  her.  She  had 
never  gone  through  the  garden  since  that  morning  of 
day-dreams ;  she  could  never  go  through  it  again  she 
had  told  herself  thousands  of  times, — the  surroundings 
would  be  too  painful  to  her.  She  would  find  it  in- 
finitely preferable  to  walk  over  red-hot  coals  than  to 
tread  those  gravel-walks  again ;  and  now  here  she  was 
at  the  very  gate,  on  the  very  brink  of  this  place  of 
torture,  with  a  tall  man  holding  open  the  gate  for  her 
to  pass  in — a  man  who  looked  as  if  he  would  not 
understand  any  sentimental  objections,  and  who  was 
already  beginning  to  show  surprise  at  her  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  go  in  here,"  she  began 
lamely,  and  then  she  caught  the  astonished  look  in  his 
eyes  and  stopped.  "  Heavens  !  how  big  and  uncompro- 
mising he  looks,  and  how  bushy  his  eyebrows  are  ! "  and 
just  to-day  she  felt  less  able  to  resist,  perhaps  because 
of  something  which  weighed  on  her  conscience :  she 
yielded  to  fate,  and  went  in,  looking  rather  crestfallen. 
She  did  not  walk  with  her  usual  elastic  step — rather  she 
slank  up  the  middle  walk,  thinking  that  she  felt  like 
a  lamb  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  look  at  the  lilac-bushes,  and  the  stone  bench, 
and  the  crocus-bed ;  she  would  at  least  spare  herself 
that  pain.  But  it  seemed  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion that  fate  and  Arnold  were  not  inclined  to  spare  her 
any  pain.  Just  at  the  crocus-bed  Arnold  stopped,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  flowers  were  nearly  over, 
and  that  he  ought  to  see  about  getting  some  others  put 
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in  their  place.  "  Last  year  we  had  double  daisies,  but 
they  didn't  make  enough  show.  I  think  marigolds  or 
stocks  would  be  better." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  daresay,"  she  answered,  hurriedly ;  "  but 
I  don't  know  anything  about  your  European  flowers, — 
it  is  no  use  asking  me." 

Keata  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  gate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden  fell  shut  behind  them,  and 
said  to  herself  that  she  had  gone  through  a  great  deal 
that  day. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  him  ? "  asked  Arnold,  after 
watching  her  as  she  walked  into  the  stall,  and  patted 
the  neck  of  the  greedily-munching  animal,  who  hardly 
raised  his  nose  to  be  inspected. 

"  Yes,  I  like  him ;  I  am  always  fond  of  horses." 

"  It  is  the  best  horse  I  have  had  since  I  left  the 
army,  and  I  picked  him  up  wonderfully  cheap :  it  will 
be  refreshing  to  have  a  real  horse  to  ride  again,  instead 
of  a  broken-down  screw." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  get  a  real  horse  long  ago  ? " 
she  asked,  inadvertently,  standing  with  her  hand  upon 
the  bay's  mane. 

"  Because  I  could  not  afford  it,"  said  Arnold,  shortly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot,"  and  she  looked 
away  in  some  embarrassment. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence :  Arnold  walked  up  to 
the  horse's  head,  and  began  putting  the  covering  over 
its  back  again.  Eeata  stepped  out  of  the  stall,  and  sat 
down  on  an  empty  packing-case  that  stood  upside  down 
on  the  straw. 
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"  Is  the  horse  up  to  your  weight  ? "  she  asked  next. 

"  Up  to  my  weight  1  I  should  think  so,"  he  replied, 
looking  amusedly  at  her  over  the  horse's  back.  "  What 
makes  you  ask  that  ?  Look  " — laying  the  palm  of  his 
hand  on  the  bay's  substantial  shoulders — "  that  would 
carry  a  man  even  half  a  stone  heavier  than  I  am.  It 
is  a  lovely  back,  I  assur^  you  ;  don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  don't  understand  anything  about  that ;  and  I 
don't  see  what  is  lovely  about  the  back — it  seems  to 
me  that  all  horses'  backs  are  alike." 

Arnold  broke  into  a  laugh :  his  fancy  was  tickled  by 
the  expression  of  this  very  feminine  opinion. 

"  I  only  asked,"  said  Eeata,  not  much  discomfited  by 
his  laughter,  "  because  you  look  so  big,  and  I  thought 
you  required  a  bigger  horse." 

"  But  I  am  not  so  heavy  as  I  look ;  it  is  my  beard 
that  makes  me  look  so,  and  a  beard  weighs  nothing. 
Besides,  the  horse  isn't  a  small  one ;  fifteen  three  is  as 
much  as  I  should  ever  require." 

"  But  fifteen  three  is  just  Maraquita's  height,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  what  of  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  Maraquita  was  too  light  for  your 
weight." 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  think  so  ?  and  how  on 
earth  did  you  ever  come  to  think  of  my  weight  in  con- 
nection with  Maraquita  ? " 

Eeata  looked  down,  and  stirred  the  straw  with  her 
feet ;  she  could  not  tell  him  from  whom  her  informa- 
tion had  come. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  my  horse,"  said  Arnold, 
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as  she  made  no  answer ;  "  you  seem  inclined  to  make 
so  many  objections  to  it." 

*'  Nonsense !  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  only  I  know 
nothing  about  horses'  legs  and  backs,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  can  only  see  when  it  is  pretty,  and  you 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  Maraquita." 

"  Maraquita  ! "  repeated  Arnold,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise;  "oh,  she  belongs  to  quite  a  different  category! 
My  bay  is  a  good  enough  horse  in  its  way,  but  not  a 
quarter  of  Maraquita's  value  ;  the  sort  of  horse  I  never 
could  aspire  to  at  present,  nor  Otto  either,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  lucky  chance  that  came  in  his  way." 

"  Then  you  would  have  cared  to  have  Maraquita 
after  all,  and  you  say  you  would  not  have  been  too 
heavy  for  her  ? "  asked  Eeata,  hurriedly. 

"  Cared ! "  The  tone  of  Arnold's  voice  expressed 
volumes. 

"  You  were  to  have  had  her,  it  was  quite  settled," 
she  said,  watching  to  see  what  effect  her  words  would 
have  upon  him.  "  Did  your  brother  never  tell  you 
so  ? "  The  words  came  out  before  she  knew ;  she  had 
intended  never  to  speak  of  Otto  of  her  own  free  will. 

Arnold  took  his  hand  from  off  the  bay's  shoulders 
and  transferred  it  to  his  pocket ;  he  looked  at  her  in 
surprise.  '*  Told  me  what  ? "  he  said,  almost  sternly, 
and  again  she  felt  the  weight  of  that  something  on  her 
conscience,  and  that  other  something  in  her  pocket,  and 
was  obliged  to  reply. 

"  Oh,  your  aunt  wanted  to  send  you  Maraquita,  to 
make  up  for  your  not  having  come  out  to  Mexico,  but 
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your  brother  thought  that  you  would  not  care,  or  could 
not  use  her — or  something."  She  spoke  hesitatingly, 
colouring,  looking  down  at  the  straw  at  her  feet,  and 
then,  as  he  gave  no  answer — "  he  is  angry,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  will  hate  his  aunt  because  she  has  not 
given  him  a  horse.  "  Please,  don't  be  angry,"  she  said, 
half  timidly ;  "  your  aunt  was  very  anxious  to  send 
you  something,  but  she  could  not  think  of  anything 
else  at  the  last  moment."  And  then  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  straw  to  his  face. 

"  Angry  with  an  old  lady  whom  I  never  saw,  and 
who  is  dead  now !    I  should  think  not ;  but  how  could 

Otto ?      He  might  have  known  that  I  would  have 

given  him  the  horse  if "  and  then  he  checked  him- 

self  suddenly  and  drew  himself  up.  Of  anger  properly 
there  was  none  in  his  face,  but  a  height  of  supreme 
contempt  in  his  eyes,  about  every  feature,  and  his  sun- 
burnt colour  had  deepened  by  a  shade. 

Eeata  took  in  these  signs  at  a  glance,  and  looked 
away  again.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  not 
the  recollection  of  that  day  when  they  sat  on  the 
water-trough  in  the  grass  paddock  rising  in  her  mind  ? 
All  Otto's  plausible,  well-varnished,  softly  turned  ex- 
cuses and  reasons,  were  they  not  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  making  her  blush  for  him  ?  No  longer  soft  and 
plausible,  but  in  all  their  bareness  of  paltry  selfishness. 
"And  how  dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  looked  at  in 
that  contemptuous  manner  ! "  she  thought,  glancing  at 
Arnold's  upright  figure.  "  Would  he  look  at  me  with 
that  withering  scorn,  if  he  knew  what  I  had  done  ? " 
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And  Reata,  as  she  bent  down  lower  to  hide  her  face, 
felt  almost  that  if  she  had  seen  that  look  before,  she 
would  not  have  done  what  she  had  done  that  day. 
"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you,"  she  said,  desperately. 
"  It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever,"  was  the  answer 
given  somewhat  coldly,  and  Arnold  turned  away  and 
appeared  to  be  narrowly  examining  the  quality  of  the 
oats  in  the  manger.  "  Perhaps  Otto  is  right  after  all ; 
it  certainly  is  of  much  greater  consequence  to  him  to 
have  a  handsome  horse  than  it  can  be  to  me,  and  no 
doubt  Maraquita  would  have  been  rather  out  of  place 
here."  His  tone  had  an  assumption  of  carelessness 
in  it,  as  if  determined  to  treat  the  whole  matter  en 
bagatelle  ;  but  human  nature  is  but  human  nature  after 
all,  and  Arnold  could  not  forbear  throwing  a  some- 
what disparaging  glance  at  the  general  shape  of  the 
quietly  feeding  animal,  mentally  comparing  him  to  the 
beautiful  Maraquita. 

"Then  he  is  noble  after  all,"  thought  Eeata;  "he 
wants  to  shield  his  brother."  But  to  his  last  remark 
she  made  no  reply. 

As  she  was  passing  the  open  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  Gabrielle  called  out  to  her,  "  Do  come  in,  Eeata, 
and  tell  me  all  about  the  horse." 

"  I  shall  come  in  five  minutes,"  she  called  back,  and 
then  flew  up  the  staircase  to  her  room.  She  closed 
the  door,  bolted  it,  locked  it,  then  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, and  pulling  down  the  blind  with  a  jerk,  darkened 
the  room.  She  was  doing  everything  in  feverish  haste. 
She  struck  a  light,  but  her  hand  shook  so  with  her 
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haste  tliat  slie  could  hardly  hold  the  match  to  the 
candle.  Then  quickly  she  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a 
paper,  a  large  black-edged  envelope,  and  without  look- 
ing at  it,  she  held  it  out  to  the  candle  till  the  little 
flickering  flame  seized  upon  it,  and,  burning  high  and 
smokily,  consumed  it  with  a  ready  tongue.  She  held 
it  with  her  head  averted,  as  if  she  dared  not  look  the 
yellow-blue  light  in  the  face.  She  held  it  till  the 
burning  heat  stung  her  fingers,  and  then  she  flung  the 
last  curling  remnant  down  on  the  floor,  and  watched 
it  as  it  smouldered  and  shrivelled  away  into  nothing 
before  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXL 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   CLOISTER. 


"  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her." 

— 1  Corinthians  xi.  15. 


There  were  many  preparations  and  signs  of  Otto's 
approaching  wedding.  The  engagement  was  not  yet 
four  weeks  old,  but  the  marriage  was  to  be  soon :  the 
day  was  not  quite  settled  yet ;  however,  it  was  to  be 
some  time  in  May,  not  more  than  another  four  weeks 
off.  There  was  that  pleasant  unflurried  flutter  and 
quiet  exhilaration  in  the  Bodenbach  family,  such  as 
always  precedes  a  family  event  considered  peculiarly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  There  had  been  letters  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  families,  and  all 
manner  of  politenesses  interchanged,  good  wishes  pour- 
ing in  on  all  sides.  There  had  been  photographs  ex- 
changed likewise,  two  large  ones  in  cabinet  size  of 
Otto  and  his  bride  being  a  special  source  of  excitement 
and  pleasure  at  Steinbuhl.  Never  had  there  been  such 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  match  in  every  way.  Count 
Przeszechowski  had  behaved  most  liberally  with  re- 
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gard  to  settlements.  Otto  was  to  be  considered  a  very 
lucky  man.  The  old  Baron  grew  daily  more  eloquent 
on  the  theme  of  Otto's  luck,  his  own  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  general  thankfulness  at  seeing  his  younger 
son  safely  piloted  into  the  harbour  of  a  suitable  mar- 
riage. There  never  passed  a  day  now  without  Eeata 
being  stung  by  having  to  hear  the  endless  repetition 
of  these  sentiments. 

There  had  been  at  first  a  talk  of  the  family  going  to 
Poland  for  the  wedding,  but  this  had  only  been  in  the 
first  flush  of  excitement.  They  soon  came  to  see  that 
Gabrielle  would  never  stand  the  journey  and  fatigue  ; 
but  of  course  Arnold  would  go  and  be  present  at  his 
brother's  wedding.  The  warm  spring  weather  had  not 
revived  Gabrielle  as  other  springs  had  done.  She  was 
less  restless,  perhaps,  now  that  she  always  had  Eeata 
beside  her,  but  she  was  not  growing  stronger  for  that. 
Her  cough  increased  ;  she  never  cared  to  take  a  walk 
now,  even  on  the  brightest  spring  days.  She  had  not 
been  down  to  the  village  since  that  day  of  posting 
letters,  and  she  said  she  would  never  care  to  go  again. 
The  old  country  doctor  came  more  frequently  to  see 
her :  he  was  bent  upon  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
matter,  though  he  could  not  deny  that  she  was  weak, 
and  seemed  to  be  growing  weaker.  "  All  comes  from 
growing,"  he  would  say  pleasantly,  as  he  clapped  his 
snuff-box  shut.  "  Baronesse  Gabrielle  was  to  take  iron 
and  not  to  get  fatigued,  and  she  would  be  all  right  in 
a  few  months."  And  so  Gabrielle  resigned  herself  to 
passive  existence  for  the  present,  and  found  it  easier  to 
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bear  from  having  constant  companionship.  Always 
ready  to  attach  herself  to  her  surroundings,  she  had 
taken  a  passionate  fondness  for  Reata ;  she  looked  up 
to  her,  she  clung  to  her,  she  worshipped  her  almost. 
Everything  that  Reata  said  or  did  was  right,  every- 
thing about  her  was  perfection;  she  obeyed  nobody 
as  implicitly  as  Reata — nobody  could  quiet  her  so  well 
when  she  was  fretful.  There  was  something  strange 
and  new  about  Reata's  talk  and  ways  of  thinking  that 
pleased  the  sick  girl's  fancy,  even  though  she  often  did 
not  understand  her.  There  was  a  fascination  about 
her  voice,  about  her  beauty  and  her  motions,  which 
made  Gabrielle  like  to  lie  and  listen  to  her  as  ^he 
talked,  or  to  watch  her  as  she  moved  about,  or  sat 
working  or  unoccupied  ;  and  Reata  soon  got  accustomed 
to  being  gazed  at  in  this  undisguised  manner. 

Music  also  had  a  soothing  influence  on  Gabrielle. 
Reata  was  no  particular  pianiste,  she  had  never  learnt 
the  scales,  nor  could  she  read  off  music  at  sight,  or 
compose,  but  she  had  a  whole  lot  of  her  national  airs 
floating  about  in  her  head,  which  came  to  the  surface 
like  melancholy  refrains  when  she  was  more  than 
usually  sad  or  dreamy.  At  those  times  she  would 
sometimes  find  the  power  of  expressing  them  by  words 
and  music,  singing  in  thrilling  tones  that  rose  and  fell 
softly  like  the  song  of  some  sweet  wild  forest  bird,  ac- 
companying herself  by  a  few  simple  chords  on  the  old 
feeble  piano;  and  at  other  times  she  could  not  play 
at  all,  and  Gabrielle  would  ask  for  music  in  vain. 

The  affection  and  admiration  of  a  creature  so  much 
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weaker  than  herself  awoke  a  response  on  Eeata's  side  : 
at  first  she  took  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  being  kind 
to  Otto's  sister,  and  thus  returning  good  for  evil,  she 
told  herself;  and  then  she  grew  to  like  the  girl  for  her 
own  sake.  She  almost  wondered  at  herself  for  still 
having  the  power  of  caring  for  any  creature  so  much ; 
she  had  fancied  that  her  affections  had  been  exhausted 
by  that  bitter  disappointment.  It  might  be  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  convent  quiet  and  calmness  of  soul 
stealing  over  her,  which  made  her  so  much  more  chari- 
tably disposed  to  everybody.  Of  Gabrielle  she  was 
growing  daily  fonder ;  she  felt  no  rancune  towards  the 
old  Baron  for  being  Otto's  father,  and  none  towards 
Arnold  for  being  Otto's  brother.  She  had  scarcely 
ever  quarrelled  with  Arnold  lately,  and  yet  she  had 
met  him  often  in  her  solitary  rambles  about  the  place, 
— oftener  than  before. 

Among  the  visitors  who  had  come  to  Steinbiihl  to 
offer  their  congratulations  upon  the  auspicious  family 
event  which  was  approaching,  the  Schwerendorfs  were 
not ;  of  course  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  come, 
but  they  had  been  away  for  the  last  month  on  a  visit 
to  some  relations,  and  had  only  just  now  returned,  and 
had  written  to  say  that  they  were  coming  next  day. 

"  I  hope  they  will  come  in  time  for  dinner,"  Gabri- 
elle was  saying  to  Eeata  on  the  evening  before,  "  and  I 
hope  the  father  won't  come  too." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  sitting-room — it  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  dusk ;  through  the  open  door  of  the  bal- 
cony the  green  shoots  of  the  creepers  were  seen  hang- 
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ing  from  the  wooden  trellis-work ;  they  did  not  look 
green,  but  grey,  in  the  dusk.  Presently  the  wooden 
steps  outside  creaked,  and  Arnold  came  in  by  the 
balcony. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  is  that  you  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  as  she 
saw  his  dark  figure  in  the  door  against  the  grey  light 
behind.  "  I  have  just  been  wishing  for  you.  I  want 
you  to  give  me  those  photographs  that  came  yesterday 
— the  photographs  of  Otto  and  Halka,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  have  got  no  time  just  now  ;  you 
have  looked  at  them  quite  enough." 

"But  I  want  to  show  them  to  Eeata.  She  has 
not  seen  them  yet,  and  I  have  been  telling  her  al^out 
them." 

Arnold  looked  at  Eeata.  She  was  sitting,  leaning 
back  in  a  sloping  arm-chair,  doing  nothing — nothing 
could  be  done  in  this  light  till  the  lamp  came;  he 
could  see  the  graceful  outline  of  her  figure,  but  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  photographs 
can  possibly  interest  Fraulein  Eeata."  (Eeata  had 
some  days  since  requested  him  not  to  call  her  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  but  Fraulein  Eeata,  she  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  latter,  she  said.) 

"  Oh,  but  yes,  Arnold,  I  want  to  show  them.  Halka's 
photograph  is  so  pretty,  and  I  have  hardly  seen  it  at 
all ;  and  you  want  to  see  it,  Eeata,  don't  you  ? " 

"  It   is  much  too  dark  to  look   at  anything " 

Arnold  was  beginning,  but  Eeata  interrupted  him.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  the  photograph  very  much,  and  it  is 
not  too  dark  for  me  to  see  it ;  my  eyesight  is  excellent." 
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Her  tone  was  very  calm,  but  a  little  defiant.  Lately 
she  had  thought  to  learn  by  various  signs  that  Arnold 
guessed  at  her  secret,  and  now  and  then  she  fancied 
that  he  was  trying  to  spare  her  any  unnecessary  pain, 
and  she  could  not  stand  being  pitied :  whatever  her 
troubles  were,  she  was  quite  able  to  bear  them  alone. 
Arnold  looked  at  her  again,  but  it  was  no  good  looking 
at  her,  because  her  face  was  in  the  shadow ;  and  then 
he  went  and  unlocked  a  little  drawer,  and  took  out  a 
large  photograph.  He  glanced  at  it  and  laid  it  back 
again,  taking  out  another. 

"  Why  are  you  putting  that  back  ? "  asked  Eeata,  as 
she  followed  his  movements' 

"  It  is  not  the  one  of  Comtesse  Halka,"  he  replied, 
closing  the  drawer  ;  "  it  was  only  my  brother's." 

"  But  why  don't  you  show  Otto's  also  ? "  said  Ga- 
brielle. 

''  Yes,  I  want  to  see  it  too,"  said  Eeata,  looking  at 
him  steadily,  and  speaking  steadily;  and  then  he 
brought  them  both  and  put  them  into  her  hand.  She 
was  sitting  up  on  her  chair,  and  put  out  her  hand  for 
them.  It  was  too  dusk  to  see  anything  here,  so  she 
rose  and  went  to  the  open  balcony  door.  There  was 
not  quite  light  enough  either  here,  it  seemed,  for  now 
she  stepped  out  and  leant  over  the  wooden  balustrade. 
Of  course  she  looked  at  Comtesse  Halka's  photograph 
first :  her  eyes  eagerly  sought  the  portrait  of  that  face 
of  which  her  fancy  had  drawn  so  many  pictures,  and 
upon  which  she  had  speculated  till  she  was  tired  of 
speculating.     She  held  it  now  in  her  hand,  and  she 
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gazed  on  it  with  a  critical,  searching  gaze.  Her  first 
impression  was,  "  How  pretty  !  "  her  second — "  Not  so 
pretty  after  all,  if  one  takes  her  to  pieces."  And 
Eeata  did  take  her  to  pieces  most  thoroughly :  what 
severer  judge  can  a  woman  have  than  her  supplanted 
rival  ?  A  perfect  photograph  in  its  way,  perfect  in  the 
distribution  of  lights  and  shadows,  in  the  grouping, 
and  in  all  the  minor  details  of  surroundings.  Comtesse 
Halka  knew  better  than  to  have  her  face  alone  photo- 
graphed. It  was  not  upon  her  face  alone  that  she 
counted,  it  was  upon  her  appearance  as  a  graceful 
whole — upon  her  pose,  upon  her  background  and  fore- 
ground— that  she  built  her  hopes  of  producing  a  general 
impression  of  prettiness  and  refinement.  Here  she 
was  half  leaning  over  a  balustrade,  the  folds  of  her 
lisht  dress  showing:  between  the  columns  of  dark  wood 
or  stone,  or  more  likely  pasteboard,  like  most  photo- 
graphers' railings ;  a  striped  oriental  houmous  draped 
about  her  arms  and  shoulders,  and  partly  over  her 
head,  setting  off  the  lightness  of  the  dress  and  of  her 
hair,  and  spreading  a  becoming  softness  over  the  out- 
lines of  her  figure.  The  hair  arranged  with  careful 
carelessness;  her  head  half  turned,  held  at  precisely 
the  angle  most  favourable  for  displaying  certain  ad- 
vantages of  feature,  and  best  calculated  to  nullify 
certain  other  disadvantages. 

Each  line  of  this  Eeata  scanned,  and  then  repeated 
her  opinion  that  it  was  not  so  pretty  as  at  first  sight 
appeared,  and  a  thrill  of  secret  satisfaction  came  to  her 
at  the  thought.    The  other  photograph  was  Otto's,  of 
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course.  Comtesse  Halka  had  refrained  from  indulging 
in  the  vulgar  satisfaction  of  seeing  herself  and  showing 
herself  to  her  friends  on  the  same  picture  with  the 
man  for  whom  she  had  angled  so  successfully.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  this  mania  of  engaged  and 
newly  married  couples  instantly  rushing  to  the  photo- 
graphers, and  immortalising  themselves  side  by  side, 
is  peculiarly  pointless,  verging  on  the  childish.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  the  men  paraded  as  victims  in  this 
manner  (for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  fair  sex  is 
the  moving  power  in  these  cases)  do  not  oftener  rebel, 
and  break  the  fetters  which  are  thus  vulgarly  dis- 
played. Of  course,  I  only  mean  the  engaged  men, 
not  the  married  ones,  who  presumably  are  more  har- 
dened to  the  bearings  of  their  chains.  And  even  sup- 
posing that  both  parties  are  equally  anxious  to  present 
themselves  to  the  world  as  a  happy  couple,  the  trial 
is  always  a  severe  one.  If  it  is  difficult  to  look  at 
your  ease,  and  natural,  in  a  common  photograph  (and 
who  has  not  felt  this  ?),  it  must  be  wellnigh  impos- 
sible, when  standing  self-consciously  before  your  still 
more  self-conscious  bride.  If  you  look  affectionate, 
you  look  like  a  fool ;  if  you  look  thoroughly  indifferent 
(as,  to  do  them  justice,  most  men  do),  you  look  as  if 
you  had  quarrelled,  or  had  been  bullied  into  the  match. 
It  is  considered  barbarous  to  couple  betrothed  people's 
names  together,  printed  on  pieces  of  cardboard,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  some  remote  circles  of  German 
middle-class  society ;  but  if  this  is  justly  condemned 
as  objectionable  and  vulgar,  surely  it  is  more  objec- 
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tionable  and  more  vulgar  to  couple  faces  and  forms 
together.  And  when,  as  often  happens,  the  two  faces 
and  forms  change  their  minds,  and  decide  that,  after 
all,  they  will  prefer  to  go  through  life  separate,  what 
a  pleasant  sensation  it  must  be  for  either  party  to 
think  that  perhaps  dozens  of  these  little  pictures  are 
afloat  in  the  world,  demonstrating  clearly,  black  upon 
white,  what  might  have  been ! 

No ;  Comtesse  Halka  was  far  too  wise  to  fall  into 
this  mistake.  Otto  had  been  skilfully  angled  for, 
and  safely  hooked ;  but  fish  sometimes  take  fright  at 
the  last  moment,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  tear 
themselves  loose. 

Eeata  took  full  five  minutes  to  gaze  at  Halka's 
photograph,  and  then  with  a  slight  tremor  she  bent 
over  the  other — over  Otto's.  No  need  for  speculation 
here — she  knew  each  one  of  his  features,  every  look, 
every  expression.  Here  no  balustrade,  no  graceful 
attitude, — for  Otto  is  not  a  woman  that  he  should 
set  himself  off  with  tricks  of  dress  and  surroundings, 
and  he  does  not  need  any  such  setting  off.  Merely 
his  head  and  shoulders,  with  a  dark  shadow  behind ; 
a  handsome  head — the  very  type  of  manly  grace.  As 
Reata  bent  over  the  picture,  she  was  conscious  of 
examining  the  likeness  for  the  first  time  with  a  criti- 
cal eye ;  but  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  there, 
though  she  scrutinised  it  severely.  As  long  as  he  had 
been  her  own  special  property,  she  would  not  have 
cared  to  look  for  a  flaw ;  now  that  he  was  another's, 
she  would  not  have  minded  finding  one.     The  face. 
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as  she  now  saw  it,  seemed  to  her  older  and  graver, 
but  that  was  alL 

*'  Eeata  !  "  called  out  Gabrielle  from  the  room  within, 
"  aren't  you  coming  in  ?  It  is  getting  so  cold,  and  I 
am  all  alone." 

"  Yes,"  she  called  back,  "  I  am  coming  " — and  then 
she  saw  that  a  heavy  drop  had  fallen  on  the  paper 
and  blistered  it.  "  Can  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
cry  ? "  thought  Eeata,  as  she  wiped  it  away  carefully 
with  her  handkerchief.  "  I  suppose  my  eyes  have 
got  so  accustomed  to  tears  that  I  cry  without  noticing 
it."  But  she  was  quite  mistaken;  her  eyes  were 
dry :  it  was  only  a  large  dew-drop  which  had  rolled  off 
one  of  the  creeper  leaves.  Her  Mexican  blood  and 
pride  would  not  allow  her  to  cry  over  Comtesse  Hal- 
ka's  bridegroom.  And  yet  Eeata  went  back  into  the 
room  more  than  'half  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  been  shedding  tears,  and  therefore  was  glad  that 
the  lights  had  not  come  yet.  These  little  illusions  are 
very  harmless  and  very  soothing  sometimes. 

Arnold  was  no  longer  in  the  room, — only  Gabrielle 
lying  on  her  sofa.  Eeata  shut  the  balcony  door, — it 
was  beginning  to  get  chilly. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  the  photographs?  Isn't 
Halka  pretty  ?  and  how  becomingly  her  hair  is  done  ! 
I  wonder  how  it  is  arranged !  I  am  going  to  try  to 
do  mine  to-morrow  like  that." 

Eeata  had  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  Gabrielle's 
sofa. 

"  May  I  try  it  on  your  hair  ? "  and  she  begun  pull- 
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ing  down  one  of  Eeata's  heavy  plaits.  "  There,  do  sit 
on  the  footstool ;  I  can  reach  it  better." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  get  my  hair  to  sit  like 
Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska's, — hers  is  all  frizzled 
and  fuzzled  out,  and  looks  like  wool  or  tow,  or  chopped 
straw,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"And  yours  is  just  like  black  floss  silk,"  said 
Gabrielle,  passing  her  fingers  down  it  as  she  spoke. 

"What  a  time  it  takes  to  undo  this  plait,  and 
how  long  it  is,  trailing  on  the  floor  as  you  sit !  It 
is  as  long  as  Hermine's,  and  twice  as  thick." 

"Why  did  your  brother  go  away?"  asked  Reata. 
*•  I  ought  to  give  him  back  the  photographs."     . 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know;  he  went  away  immediately  after 
he  had  given  them  to  you.  Ah,  here  are  the  lights 
at  last !  now  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  better."  And 
as  the  lamp  was  placed  on  the  table,  it  threw  a  flood  of 
light  downwards  right  upon  Reata,  as  she  sat  on  her 
footstool.  "  Oh,  how  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 
as  she  finished  opening  the  plait,  and  held  up  the  hair 
in  her  hand,  to  let  it  fall  down  in  a  heavy  shower  about 
Reata's  shoulders. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  arrange  your  hair  like  Halka's," 
went  on  Gabrielle,  as,  with  her  little  white  childish 
fingers,  she  began  lifting  up  the  heavy  tresses.  *'  What 
good  taste  she  must  have !  do  you  not  like  the  way 
her  dress  is  made?" 

"  I  never  looked  at  her  dress  at  all,"  Reata  answered, 
shortly ;  "  I  only  looked  at  her  face." 

''I  am  so  curious  to  see  her;  it  is  such  a  pity  I 
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can't  go  to  the  wedding,  it  would  have  been  such  fun 
—wouldn't  it  ? " 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  wedding,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall  see  one/'  said  Eeata,  fervently. 

"  Not  like  to  see  a  wedding !  how  funny  you  are ! 
you  say  such  odd  things.  0  Arnold,  what  a  fright 
you  gave  me  !  I  never  heard  you  come  in." 

Eeata  looked  up,  also  slightly  startled  at  being  dis- 
covered in  this  undignified  posture.  Arnold  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  table  with  the  two  photographs  in  his 
liand,  but  he  was  not  looking  at  them — he  was  looking 
straight  across  the  table  at  Eeata.  She  met  his  look, 
and  wondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  remembered 
that  she  was  sitting  there  with  all  her  hair  hanging 
down  over  her  shoulders  and  arms,  and  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  she  jumped  up  hastily.  J^o  wonder  that 
he  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  As  she  stood  there  for  a 
second  to  sliake  back  the  flowing  masses,  they  fell  all 
round  her,  a  great  soft  black  cloud,  down  to  her  knees, 
covering  her  shoulders  like  a  mantle,  and  shining  here 
and  there  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  with  a  silky  gloss. 

"  I  must  go  and  put  up  my  hair  for  tea,"  she  said, 
almost  impatiently,  to  Gabrielle ;  and  she  went  out 
hastily,  not  looking  again  at  Arnold,  but  feeling  that 
his  eyes  still  followed  her  to  the  door.  When  she 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase  she  said  to  herself 
aloud,  "  He  is  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  his  brother 
— no,  no,  not  nearly."  And  then  when  she  was  in  her 
room  she  put  two  candles  beside  the  glass  and  looked 
at  herself  scrutinisingly — almost  as  scrutinisingly  as 
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she  had  looked  at  Comtesse  Halka's  photograph.  "  No 
wonder  he  stared  at  me  like  that,"  she  reflected ;  "  I 
do  look  rather  like  an  untamed  savage.  I  suppose 
he  thought  it  wasn't  proper.  I  wonder,"  she  added, 
a  minute  later,  "whether  he  really  did  think  it  im- 
proper ! " 

She  sat  down  and  began  plaiting  up  her  hair  loosely, 
still  looking  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass.  "  I 
wonder  that  there  are  no  grey  hairs  to  be  seen  yet ! 
some  people  turn  white  in  a  night,  after  a  grief  like 
mine,  and  with  others  I  have  heard  it  comes  more 
slowly.  I  suppose  it  is  my  Mexican  pride  that  has 
kept  it  from  changing  yet." 

"Gabrielle  says  it  is  as  long  as  Hermine's,"  she 
continued,  dreamily,  beginning  the  second  plait.  "  So 
she  has  got  long  yellow  hair;  just  the  sort  of  woman 
to  suit  him,  Otto  said,  and  just  the  reverse  of  me. 
To-morrow  I  shall  see  her." 

Then  as  she  wound  the  plaits  round  her  head  again, 
and  threw  a  last  glance  in  the  glass,  she  concluded, 
"  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  order  of  nuns  where 
they  do  not  cut  off  their  hair  ! " 
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EEMINISCENCES. 

Hast  du,  hast  du  vergessen 
Die  alte  selige  zeit, 
Wo  wir  so  stille  gesessen 
In  stisser  Traulichkeit  ? 

Wir  sassen  im  kiihlen  Schatten 
Und  guckten  uns  traulich  an. 
Wir  theilten  was  wir  hatten — 
Wir  spielten  Frau  und  Mann." 

— Adolf  Schults. 


Next  day  Hermine  came:  Gabrielle's  wish  that  the 
Schwerendorfs  should  come  in  time  for  dinner  Avas 
fulfilled,  for  they  came  half  an  hour  before  the  dinner- 
hour  ;  and  her  second  wish  that  Hermine' s  father 
should  not  accompany  them  was  also  fulfilled,  for 
Monsieur  Schwerendorf  was  detained  by  business,  and 
sent  his  excuses  and  congratulations  through  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad !"  said  Gabrielle  to  Eeata,  as  they 
stood  on  the  balcony  while  the  visitors  got  out  of  the 
carriage ;  "  there  is  only  Hermine  and  her  mother." 
And  Eeata  looked,  and  she  saw  first  a  stout  old  lady 
with  a  great  many  curls  about  her  face  step  down  ;  and 
then  a  tall  young  lady,  very  taU  and  very  stately,  with 
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yellow  hair,  step  out  after  her;  and  looking  narrowly, 
she  saw  Arnold  kiss  the  old  lady's  hand,  and  then  take 
the  young  lady's  hand  and  press  it  very  cordially,  bend- 
ing down  a  little,  and  saying  something  that  looked 
from  the  balcony  like  an  affectionate  welcome,  and 
no  doubt  was  so  in  reality.  "  This  was  all  perfectly  in 
place,"  thought  Keata  ;  "  of  course  he  does  not  kiss  her, 
because  they  are  not  alone." 

It  was  certainly  not  from  her  mother  that  Hermine 
had  inherited  her  good  looks.  Madame  de  Schwerendorf 
was  less  tall  than  her  daughter,  and  much  less  stately ; 
her  hair  was  three  quarters  grey  and  one  quarter  yel- 
low; there  was  very  little  of  it,  whether  yellow. or 
grey,  and  it  was  all  pushed  forward  towards  the  front, 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  on  the  principle  of  concentra- 
tion, and  arranged  on  either  side  of  her  face  in  a  bunch 
of  curls,  the  vacuum  at  the  back  being  filled  up  by  a 
sort  of  nest  of  lace  and  ribbons  under  the  bonnet.  She 
was  sweet-tempered,  too,  like  her  daughter,  but,  unlike 
her,  more  lively,  and  she  had  one  or  two  little  tricks  of 
manner  and  speech  of  which  Hermine  was  quite  inno- 
cent. When  she  wanted  to  be  particularly  affectionate 
or  impressive,  she  had  a  way  of  nodding  her  chin  and 
shaking  her  curls  into  people's  faces ;  and  she  had  two 
pet  exclamations  which  she  applied  indiscriminately  to 
whatever  might  be  going  on,  "  Pour  V amour  de  Dieu  I  " 
and  "  Quelle  icUe  !  " 

"  There,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  catching  sight  of 
Gabrielle  on  the  balcony ;  "  I  see  you,  but  don't  come 
down  here,  pou^r  V amour  de  Dieu  !  I  shall  get  up  those 
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steps,  although  I  always  said  they  were  a  mistake — ^,just 
the  thing  to  tempt  young  people  to  he  running  down 
at  all  hours  and  catching  colds."  And  the  old  lady 
mounted  the  steps  a  little  breathlessly,  and,  seizing 
Gabrielle's  two  hands,  kissed  her  with  effusion,  shak- 
ing her  curls  forward.  "Your  father  says  you  have 
been  ill,"  she  exclaimed,  peering  into  the  girl's  face 
with  her  ugly  little  green  eyes,  which  shone  with 
thorough  good-nature.  "  Quelle  idde,  my  dear !  you 
will  soon  be  all  right  again.  So  this  is  your  new 
friend,"  as  she  turned  to  Eeata,  who  stood  by,  well 
amused  in  making  her  own  observations.  "  And  you 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Mexico  alone,  my  dear, 
quelle  idee  !  I  never  should  have  believed  it."  Here 
Eeata  was  put  through  the  same  ceremony  of  kissing, 
and  got  the  full  benefit  of  Madame  de  Schwerendorfs 
curls  in  her  face  (a  mark  of  special  good  favour,  if  she  had 
only  known  how  to  prize  it),  and  then  was  benefited 
further  by  a  very  long  and  very  approving  stare  from 
Madame  de  Schwerendorfs  green  eyes,  under  which 
lengthened  scrutiny  Eeata  half  turned  away,  colouring 
with  uneasiness.  Meanwhile  Arnold  and  Hermine  had 
not  got  up  the  steps  yet :  they  took  a  long  time  to  get 
up  a  dozen  steps,  Eeata  thought,  and  she  felt  provoked 
at  the  delay,  for  she  had  only  had  a  glance  at  Hermine, 
and  now  she  wanted  to  see  her  near.  Eeata  had  seen 
so  few  people  in  her  life,  she  had  lived  in  such  seclu- 
sion, that  every  new  acquaintance  was  an  event  to  her, 
and  every  new  face  something  to  study, — the  more  so 
when,  as  now,  it  was  a  girl  of  her  own  age. 
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Eeata  was  to  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  study  Her- 
mine's  face  and  appearance,  for  before  dinner  was  over 
it  had  been  arranged  that  she  was  to  be  left  at  Stein- 
blihl  for  a  day,  her  mother  returning  home  alone  that 
afternoon. 

After  dinner  the  company  separated  naturally  into 
the  old  and  the  young  section — the  two  old  people  re- 
maining in,  to  have  a  little  quiet  conversation,  and  the 
four  young  ones  strolling  out  into  the  garden.  Reata 
had  persuaded  Gabrielle  to  join  them,  promising  to 
walk  with  her  as  slowly  as  she  liked :  she  did  not  much 
relish  the  idea  of  turning  the  happy  couple  into  an 
uncongenial  trio. 

"  How  little  Gabrielle  ate  at  dinner ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  when  she  was  alone  with 
the  Baron.  "  My  dear  friend,  you  should  feed  her  up, 
you  should  feed  her  up ;  she  must  be  fed  up,  'pour 
V amour  de  Dieu  !  " 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  said  the  old  Baron,  helplessly. 
"She  is  so  fanciful,  you  can  never  count  upon  her 
appetite.  The  doctor  has  ordered  her  iron ;  he  says 
she  is  only  growing." 

"  Growing  !  quelle  idee  !  Iron  !  quelle  id4e  !  That  is 
not  what  she  wants.  Give  her  cod-liver  oil, — that  is  the 
only  thing  I  believe  in.  Hermine  has  never  been  deli- 
cate, but  I  made  her  take  it  regularly  as  a  child  for 
fear  she  should  become  so,  and  you  see  how  splendidly 
it  has  answered.  Yes,  fatten  her  up,  pour  V amour  de 
Dieu!" 
,   The  old  Baron  sighed  again  helplessly.     Madame  de 
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Schwerendorf  never  could  stand  seeing  any  one  dis- 
tressed, so  she  changed  the  subject  at  once.  "Yes,  it 
is  quite  an  age  since  I  have  seen  any  of  you — over  two 
months.  I  don't  remember  when  I  have  been  for  two 
months  together  without  seeing  you." 

"  Ah,  yes  1  these  two  months  have  brought  us  changes 
— very  sad  changes ;  my  poor  cousin  Olivia,  you  know, 
whom  I  have  lost." 

"Yes,  very  sad,"  said  Madame  de  Schwerendorf 
shaking  her  curls.  She  was  always  favourably  inclined 
towards  anything  in  the  way  of  romance,  and  had  often 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  Walther  Bodenbach  had  not 
been  allowed  to  marry  his  cousin ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  had  been  a  good  friend  of  Baroness  Bdden- 
bach's,  and  she  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make  out 
how  far  it  was  right  of  her  to  show  interest  in  the 
revived  dead  love  of  her  friend  the  Baron.  She  was 
torn  between  these  two  points — the  point  of  duty  and 
the  point  of  romance.  On  the  whole,  after  taking  a 
rapid  review  of  the  case  in  her  mind,  she  was  inclined 
to  think  that,  both  ladies  being  now  dead,  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  giving  a  little  encouragement  to  the 
romance ;  therefore  she  said,  with  another  shake  of  her 
curls, ''  So  sad  that  you  had  not  seen  her  again  after 
that  long  separation." 

"  And  after  all  that  passed  between  us,"  groaned  the 
Baron.  "  You  know  what  she  was  to  me  once :  I  have 
told  you." 

"Yes,  you  have  told  me,  my  dear  friend,  often,'' 
replied   Madame   de   Schwerendorf,  again  vacillating 
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between  her  hankering  after  romance  and  her  desire 
to  keep  up  her  dead  friend's  memory.  "  Of  course,  of 
course,  that  was  perfectly  right,  long  before  you  knew 
your  poor  dear  wife." 

"  I  have  never  known  a  moment's  peace  or  happi- 
ness since  I  parted  from  Olivia,"  said  the  Baron,  drear- 
ily, as  he  finished  off  his  cup  of  black  coffee. 

"  Except,  of  course,  during  the  years  of  your  mar- 
riage with  poor  Sophie,"  corrected  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf,  beginning  to  fear  that  the  romantic  side  of  the 
question  was  gaining  a  dangerous  ascendancy.  ''  Now, 
of  course,  that  she  is  dead,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
be  as  unhappy  as  you  like,  and  that  must  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you." 

"  Ah,  but  my  heart  always  remained  with " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  fidgeting  nerv- 
ously with  her  curls  ;  "  of  course  she  was  your  cousin, 
and  you  had  a  right  to  think  of  her — that  does  make 
a  difference,  to  be  sure."  And  then  finding  that  the 
two  interests  were  rather  troublesome  to  balance  with 
perfect  nicety,  she  abandoned  the  subject  quickly  by 
making  some  inquiry  about  Eeata. 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  she  will  remain  with  us  altogether," 
said  the  Baron,  in  reply ;  "  Gabrielle  has  got  so  at- 
tached to  her,  and  she  manages  everything  so  well. 
She  does  speak  sometimes  of  returning  to  Mexico,  but 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  remain ; 
and  after  all  I  owe  to " 

"  Go  back  to  Mexico  !  Quelle  id4e  !  She  must  not  be 
allowed.     But  I  don't  think  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
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her  for  long :  such  a  lovely  face,  she  is  sure  to  be  mar- 
ried soon." 

"  I  hope  not ;  I  don't  know  what  Gabrielle  would 
do :  and  she  always  plays  draughts  with  me  in  the 
evenings." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  dear  Otto  is  out  of  the  way,  so 
impressionable  as  he  is.  I  almost  wonder  that  he 
escaped  falling  in  love  with  her  in  Mexico.  Fancy 
how  dreadful  it  would  have  been,  pour  Vamour  de 
Lieu  !  losing  all  his  fortune ;  for  she  is  of  no  family, 
didn't  you  tell  me  ? " 

"  No,  no  family  at  all :  the  name  is  Lackenegg,  and 
nobody  could  guess  it  to  look  at  her.  You  might  think 
she  belonged  to  the  oldest  family  in  Germany.  Not 
Germany  either,  with  those  dark  eyes, — her  mother 
was  a  Mexican." 

And  then  from  this  subject  they  go  to  talk  of  Otto's 
engagement,  and  all  the  delights  and  advantages  it 
would  bring  with  it.  Then  the  Baron,  to  show  interest 
in  his  turn,  began  asking  after  the  way  in  which  his 
friends  had  been  spending  their  two  months  of  absence. 
At  this  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  put  on  a  mysterious 
air,  and,  after  a  little  mock  fencing,  let  fall  a  dark  hint 
to  the  effect  that  Hermiue  had  been  the  object  of 
serious   attentions  from  a  very  desirable  parti — the 

man  in  question  being  Count ,  rich,  of  a  suitable 

age — that  is,  not  over  forty — possessed  of  a  very  hand- 
some family  estate  in  Bohemia ;  and  it  further  turned 
out  that  this  desirable  man  had  given  hints  of  his 
intention  to  pay  a  visit  to  Styria  shortly. 
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"And  how  did  dear  Hermine  receive  his  atten- 
tions?" inquired  the  Baron,  rather  anxiously. 

"Well,  rather  coldly,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  I 
would  never  dream  of  pressing  her  on  the  subject — 
quelle  idee  ! — even  though  the  match  would  be  as  desir- 
able as  any  mother  would  wish  for  her  daughter.  She 
must  choose  whatever  makes  her  happiest.  After  all, 
I  begin  to  think  sometimes  that  she  likes  old  friends 
best." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure ;  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
Hermine."  And  then  the  old  Baron  thought  to  him- 
self, "  If  only  that  precious  Bohemian  Count  doesn't 
pay  his  visit  to  Styria  before  June,  it  would  be  ^o 
use  pressing  Arnold  to  speak  sooner, — might  make 
him  turn  stiff." 

And  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  looked  at  him  with 
a  little  moisture  in  her  green  eyes,  and  said,  "  Quelle 
idee  !  "  several  times  over. 

They  understood  each  other  quite  well,  these  two 
old  people.  The  subject  had  often  been  hinted  at 
between  them  in  this  way,  but  never  more  directly 
than  to-day. 

Meanwhile  there  were  other  conversations  going  on 
in  the  garden.  Eeata  was  sauntering  slowly  up  and 
down  the  middle  walk  with  Gabrielle.  She  had 
succeeded  in  surmounting  the  repugnance  which  had 
kept  her  away  from  those  gravel- walks  for  so  long. 
When  the  ice  is  once  broken  in  a  thing  of  that  sort, 
the  continuance  follows  naturally,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  time.     On  the  stone  bench  were  sitting  Arnold  and 
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Hermine.  The  two  other  girls,  as  they  sauntered  to- 
gether up  and  down  the  walk,  could  hear  their  voices 
through  the  lilac-bushes ;  and  now  and  then,  at  a  turn, 
they  caught  sight  of  them  as  they  sat  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  branches.  "  How  foolish  of  them  to  sit 
on  that  cold  stone  bench  there!"  thought  Eeata,  as  she 
again  caught  sight  of  the  two  figures,  and  saw  Hermine 
smiling  at  Arnold  with  her  teeth  flashing  white.  Eeata 
forgot  how  she  herself  had  sat  there  in  much  colder 
weather  nearly  a  month  ago. 

The  lilacs  were  out  at  last.  They  had  been  long 
in  coming,  but  now  that  they  were  there,  they  hung 
fragrant  and  fresh  from  every  branch.  Large  drooping 
sprays  trailing  dow^n  till  their  dewy  flower-laden  heads 
touched  the  earth.  Whole  masses  of  tall  strong  bushes 
standing  close  together,  with  their  topmost  branches 
dancing  in  the  breeze,  making  quite  a  sea  of  pale  lilac 
— none  of  those  sickly  Persian  lilac  or  stnnted  f ant aisie 
specimens ;  there  is  nothing  here  but  the  good  old 
orthodox  bush,  with  its  large  juicy  flowers,  all  lilac, 
only  here  and  there  a  bush  with  white  blossoms,  show- 
ing like  dead  white  biscuit  china  among  the  rest.  The 
whole  garden  was  perfumed  with  the  flowers,  and 
melodious  with  the  song  of  birds.  This  was  always 
the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  Steinblihl  garden. 
It  had  not  many  ornamental  flower-beds  to  depend 
on,  and  what  roses  it  had  were  all  planted  along  the 
southern  wall,  and  not  visible  from  the  rest  of  the 
garden.  It  had  no  well-kept  grass  plots,  or  rustic 
baskets,  or  stone  vases ;  it  could  only  look  to  its  lilac 
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bushes  for  a  short  period  of  glory;  and  when  the 
lilacs  were  faded  and  over,  as  lilacs  are  always  in  such 
a  hurry  to  be,  it  was  wont  to  look  sad  and  shabby. 
Even  the  birds  seemed  to  find  it  so,  for  then  they 
would  no  longer  sing  with  such  exuberant  gladness 
as  in  those  days  when  the  lilacs,  like  their  loves,  had 
been  in  their  first  freshness. 

"Let  us  go  and  sit  in  the  summer-house,"  said 
Gabrielle ;  "  I  have  not  sat  there  for  so  long.  Do  you 
remember  the  day  after  you  came,  how  we  ran  along 
the  walk  to  it?  I  wonder  if  I  could  run  like  that 
now?" 

"  You  must  not  try,"  said  Eeata ;  "  but  yes,  let  •us 
go  and  sit  in  the  summer-house — it  is  rather  tiring  to 
walk  about." 

And  so  they  went  up  the  steps,  and  from  here  they 
could  see  the  stone  bench  where  Arnold  and  Hermine 
were  still  foolishly  sitting.  Arnold  was  just  breaking 
off  a  twig,  the  point  of  the  big  branch  which  hung 
over  the  bench,  the  very  same  sprig  which  Eeata  had, 
that  morning  four  weeks  ago,  settled  upon  in  her 
mind  as  the  one  which  Otto  was  to  give  her,  and  she 
to  keep  to  her  dying  day.  What  had  become  of  all 
those  hopes  that  were  to  have  been  fulfilled  long 
before  the  lilacs  were  out  1  "  I  suppose  he  is  going  to 
give  it  to  Hermine,"  thought  Eeata,  as  she  saw  Arnold 
bending  a  little  nearer  to  her,  "  and  of  course  she  will 
keep  it  to  her  dying  day ; "  but  no,  Arnold  stuck  the 
sprig  into  his  own  button-hole,  and  saying  something 
to  Hermine,  they  both  rose  and  came  towards  the 
VOL.  II.  R 
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summer-house.  "  It  shows  his  sense,  not  to  go  in  for 
sentiment  before  people/'  thought  Keata,  approvingly ; 
"  and  he  is  quite  right  not  to  want  to  sit  longer  on 
that  cold  bench." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  changes  here?" 
asked  Arnold.  "Are  you  not  struck  with  the  roof  and 
the  benches,  Hermine?  It  was  high  time  to  renew 
them  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  liked  the  dear  old  benches  so  much,"  answered 
Hermine ;  "  they  reminded  me  so  of  old  days.  Don't 
you  remember  how  happy  we  used  to  be  here  ? " 

"But  why  can't  one  be  just  as  happy  with  new 
benches  ? "  said  Arnold,  prosaically.  "  They  certainly 
are  more  comfortable  to  sit  upon;  there  wasn't  a 
plank  remaining  before  that  would  bear  my  weight." 

"Oh,  but  didn't  they  always  remind  you  of  our 
games,  Arnold  ? "  said  Hermine,  reproachfully.  "  Don't 
you  remember  the  one  that  used  always  to  be  our 
throne  as  king  and  queen,  and  Otto  used  to  be  the 
ambassador  from  foreign  courts  ? " 

"What  a  stupid  game!"  thought  Eeata  to  herself; 
but  aloud  she  said,  "  And  what  used  Gabrielle  to  be  ? " 

"Oh,  I  was  sometimes  the  court  fool,  and  some- 
times the  prime  minister,"  said  Gabrielle. 

"And  the  dear  old  roof  is  gone  too,"  continued 
Hermine,  still  sentimentally.  "Our  names  were  all 
cut  in  it.  I  remember  so  well  the  day  I  cut  mine ; 
it  was  on  my  tenth  birthday." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  and  Arnold  held  you  up  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  for  fear  of  your  getting  giddy,"  cried  Gabrielle. 
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"How  very  silly  to  go  up  a  ladder  when  you  are 
afraid  of  getting  giddy  ! "  thought  Eeata. 

"The  roof  had  got  so  rotten  with  age  and  damp 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  stood  another  winter," 
said  Arnold,  who  seemed  decidedly  inclined  to  take  the 
matter-of-fact  view  of  the  question;  "  and  the  rain  came 
in  in  torrents  latterly." 

"  I  liked  the  dear  old  roof,"  sighed  Hermine,  in 
a  somewhat  monotonous  strain. 

"  It  is  surely  much  better  to  have  a  dry  roof  over 
your  head,"  remarked  Eeata ;  and  Hermine  acquiesced 
sweetly,  but  still  declared  that  she  liked  the  dear 
old  roof  best.  Hermine  had  got  into  a  train  of  remin- 
iscences, and,  as  was  often  the  case  with  her,  she 
could  not  easily  be  brought  away  from  them.  As  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  summer-house  there  was  a 
continued  series  of  "  Do  you  remember  this,  Arnold  ? " 
"  Or  that  day  ?  don't  you  know  the  day  that  Gabrielle 
tumbled  out  of  the  window  of  the  summer-house  ? "  &c., 
&c. ;  and  Eeata  sat  and  listened,  having  no  part  in  the 
conversation,  having  no  part  in  any  of  the  recollections 
of  their  childhood  ;  and  as  she  sat  by  silent,  a  shade 
of  loneliness  crept  over  her.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  much  solitude  in  her  life;  companionship 
had  been  a  thing  she  had  scarcely  known,  but  she  felt 
the  want  of  it  just  now.  It  is  a  dull  pastime  to  sit  by 
silent,  listening  to  the  talk  of  others  about  things  you 
know  nothing  of. 

Presently  they  left  the  summer-house  and  walked 
again;  and  now  their  order  was  changed — Gabrielle 
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walked  on  witli  Hermine,  and  Arnold  a  little  behind 
with  Eeata.  They  had  started  all  four  together,  but 
there  had  been  some  stopping  and  some  pointing  out 
of  a  hedge  -  sparrow's  nest  in  a  boxwood  -  bush  ;  and 
Hermine  had  begun  telling  Eeata  that  the  nest  had 
been  there  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  Eeata 
had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  identi- 
cal nest  and  the  identical  bird;  and  then  Gabrielle 
had  led  off  Hermine  to  show  her  some  new  nest  in 
another  bush,  and  thus  it  had  come  that  Arnold  and 
Eeata  had  dropped  behind. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  begin  next  telling  me 
his  reminiscences,"  thought  Eeata.  "  Why  can't  people 
talk  of  the  present  instead  of  the  past?  it  is  much 
more  amusing." 

But  Arnold  did  not  attempt  any  reminiscences,  he 
did  not  speak  at  all  for  a  minute,  but  walked  in  silence 
beside  her ;  the  sprig  of  lilac  was  still  drooping  from 
his  button-hole.  As  she  looked  up  once,  Eeata  fan- 
cied she  saw  Arnold's  eyes  watching  Hermine  at  the 
further  end  of  the  garden.  "If  he  is  so  anxious  to 
join  her  again,  why  does  he  not  walk  quicker  ? "  she 
thought,  and  she  made  a  step  aside  off  the  walk  and 
broke  off  a  head  of  white  lilac ;  but  he  did  not  walk 
on  as  she  had  intended  him  to  do — he  stopped  and 
turned  round,  waiting  till  she  had  joined  him  again. 

"  You  like  the  white  lilacs  best,  do  you  ?  "  he  asked 
— "  we  have  not  got  many  of  them  here." 

"  JSTo,  I  don't  care  for  them  ;  I  hate  all  lilacs.  I  find 
all  your  European  flowers  hideous,"  and  Eeata  threw 
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the  head  of  white  lilac  after  a  large  bumble-bee  that 
was  buzzing  past,  knocking  over  the  clumsy  insect  on 
to  the  ground  at  their  feet.  Her  speech  had  been  not 
only  rude  but  untrue — glaringly  so, — for  she  had  often 
shown  her  liking  for  the  flowers  about  Steinblihl. 
She  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  her  words,  and  so  stooped 
readily  over  the  fallen  bumble-bee  and  picked  it  up 
tenderly  with  her  fingers. 

''Won't  the  beast  sting  you?"  said  Arnold,  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  men  who  think  that  women 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  any  sort  of  insect 
or  reptile.  There  was  a  recollection  in  his  mind  of  a 
wasp  that  had  once  settled  on  Gabrielle's  sleeve,  *and 
tears  and  hysterics  had  been  the  consequence. 

"They  never  hurt  you  if  you  know  how  to  hold 
them,"  said  Eeata,  opening  her  fingers  and  letting  the 
captive  free.  "  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  practice,  and 
very  easy  to  learn,  I  assure  you.  In  Mexico,  I  used 
often  to  hold  tabanos  -^  and  escorpions  ^  in  my  hand." 

Unspeakable  horror  on  Arnold's  face,  who  evidently 
considered  the  accomplishment  a  very  undesirable  one 
for  a  lady  to  acquire.  This,  however,  only  incited 
Eeata  to  conjure  up  more  horrible  examples  of  things 
she  had  seen  and  done  in  Mexico ;  and  only  when  she 
had  come  to  the  end  of  her  list  of  exploits,  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  only  remaining  occupants 
of  the  garden,  and  that  the  others  had  gone  back  to 
the  house  some  time  before. 

It  was  quite  an  established  thing  now  for  Eeata  to 
^  Hornets.  ^  Scorpions. 
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play  draughts  with  the  old  Baron  every  evening  after 
tea.  There  was  usually  only  one  game  played,  but  it 
always  lasted  a  long  time,  for  the  Baron  liked  to  re- 
flect before  his  moves,  and  insisted  on  Eeata  taking 
time  for  reflection  too.  There  were  draughts  played 
this  evening  as  usual.  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  had 
returned  home,  leaving  Hermine,  as  had  been  arranged, 
for  a  day  longer.  The  Baron  and  Eeata  sat  near  the 
open  balcony- door,  the  draught-board  on  the  little 
table  between  them.  Over  there  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room  Arnold  and  Hermine  were  sitting.  Arnold 
had  no  newspaper  to-night ;  he  talked — they  were  both 
talking.  Hermine,  leaning  back  in  her  easy -chair, 
looked  handsome  and  contented ;  she  smiled  often, 
and  often  looked  up  at  Arnold.  She  was  not  flirting 
with  him;  she  had  not  the  knack  of  doing  it,  even 
had  she  wished.  She  never  could  flirt  with  anybody, 
least  of  all  with  Arnold ;  it  was  only  that  to  talk  to 
him  and  to  hear  him  talk,  or  even  to  sit  silent  beside 
him,  was  happiness  to  her,  and  that  her  happiness  shone 
out  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips,  a  calm,  unruflled  con- 
tentment, which  did  not  look  much  beyond  the  pres- 
ent moment,  but  which  yet  unwittingly  confided  in 
the  future  with  a  great  confidence,  the  confidence  of 
blindness  and  of  love.  The  conversation  over  there 
was  not  loud,  not  very  gay  or  lively,  but  it  was 
pleasant ;  only  now  and  then  a  word  came  distinctly 
to  the  ears  of  the  two  draught-players,  and  now  and 
then  Gabrielle  put  in  her  little  remark. 

The  Baron  was  very  attentive  to  his  game  to-night ; 
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he  took  even  more  time  than  usual  to  reflect  before 
his  moves,  and  insisted  on  the  same  attention  and  fore- 
thought on  the  side  of  his  opponent.  If  ever  Baron 
Bodenbach  was  a  tyrant,  it  was  during  the  half-hour 
that  his  game  of  draughts  lasted. 

"  There  now,  my  dear,  you  have  done  that  too  fast ; 
you  have  not  taken  time  to  think,"  he  exclaimed,  after 
one  of  Eeata's  unreflecting  moves.  "  You  really  must 
take  that  back  and  take  your  time  about  it ;  there  is 
no  hurry,  you  know." 

And  Eeata  took  back  her  piece,  and  reflected  before 
the  next  move;  but  she  found  it  much  more  disturbing 
to  play  draughts  with  a  pleasant  conversation  going 
on  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  like  to-day,  than  when 
Gabrielle  lay  quietly  on  her  sofa  and  Arnold  sat  read- 
ing his  newspaper  in  his  arm-chair.  Then  the  last 
piece  being  swept  off  the  board,  and  the  Baron  tri- 
umphant, as  Eeata  allowed  him  to  be  about  every 
second  day,  the  candles  were  blown  out,  and  the  Baron, 
leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair,  prepared  to  doze  off 
comfortably.  He  held  his  paper  in  his  hand,  not  try- 
ing to  read  it — for  in  the  first  place  it  was  far  too  dark 
here,  and  in  the  second  he  was  far  too  drowsy — but 
merely  as  a  sort  of  visible  and  palpable  ground  for 
quietude,  as  a  sort  of  passive  protest  against  any  im- 
putation of  somnolence.  This  was  all  exactly  what 
happened  every  evening.  Eeata  sat  for  a  minute 
putting  back  the  draughts  into  their  box,  and  then 
she  got  up  quietly  and  went  out  through  the  open 
balcony  -  door.     This  was   not  what  happened  every 
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evening,  for  usually  she  would  go  and  sit  near  Ga- 
brielle  on  the  sofa,  and  they  would  talk  together,  or 
Eeata  would  read  aloud  to  her,  and  Arnold  would  'put 
down  his  paper  and  join  in  the  conversation  or  listen 
to  the  reading. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  no  moonlight,  no  star- 
light— a  white  misty  wreath  hanging  over  the  marsh, 
seen  dim  and  shadowy  through  the  darkness  around. 
But  though  it  was  dark,  it  was  not  chilly ;  the  air  was 
very  mild  and  very  still,  not  even  the  reeds  were  rust- 
ling on  their  stalks.  Eeata  pushed  aside  some  of  the 
Canadian  creeper  and  leant  over  the  balustrade.  She 
was  not  there  long  alone,  for  presently  she  heard  Arnold 
and  Hermine's  voices  approaching ;  they  were  coming 
out  too  to  enjoy  the  still  evening. 

"  We  will  go  there  to-morrow  morning,"  Arnold  was 
saying,  as  they  stepped  out ;  and  Hermine  answered 
in  her  calm  sweet  tones,  "  Yes,  Arnold,  I  should  like 
it  very  much." 

This  was  only  an  arrangement  to  go  and  see  the 
new  horse  to  -  morrow ;  but  it  sounded  to  Eeata's 
ears  like  something  more,  especially  as  Hermine 
started  slightly  on  hearing  the  creepers  rustle,  and 
seeing  a  figure  leaning  over  the  balustrade  in  the 
darkness. 

"  Oh,  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
here ;  we  did  not  see  you  going  out." 

Arnold  also  looked  quickly  round — he  had  not  seen 
her  go  out  either.  "  Unnaturally  warm,  the  air  to- 
night," he  said. 
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"It  is  almost  like  an  evening  in  Mexico,"  said 
Eeata. 

"  But  it  is  a  pity  there  is  no  moonlight  to-night," 
said  Hermine. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  like  it  better  without  moonlight ;  for  if 
there  was  I  would  see  the  trees,  and  I  would  know  that 
I  was  not  in  Mexico." 

"  But  you  know  that  you  are  not  in  Mexico  at  any 
rate,"  said  Hermine,  wonderingly. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  me  fancying  that 
I  am,  with  this  warm  air,  and  the  creeper-leaves  near 
me,  and  nothing  but  darkness  outside." 

"  Nothing  to  prevent  you  ! "  repeated  Hermine,  look- 
ing at  Eeata  in  the  darkness,  with  an  increase  of 
wonder  in  her  eyes  and  tone.  How  could  anybody 
imagine  themselves  to  be  in  a  country  thousands  of 
miles  off,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  dark  around ! 

"  I  suppose  the  horse-chestnuts  have  to  do  duty  for 
palm-trees,"  said  Arnold. 

"  But  they  are  not  nearly  as  tall  as  palm-trees,  are 
they  ? "  objected  Hermine. 

"  JSTot  quite,  but  they  do  well  enough  by  this  light." 

"You  have  not  cut  down  my  favourite  tree,  I  hope?" 
said  Hermine,  turning  to  Arnold;  and  it  seemed  to 
Eeata  that  she  dropped  her  voice  a  little,  so  she  moved 
off  a  step,  so  as  to  leave  any  sentimental  reminiscen- 
ces which  might  be  impending  undisturbed.  Arnold's 
answer  was  not  given  very  loud  either,  and  she  did 
not  hear  it,  but  she  fancied  she  heard  something  about 
never  destroying  such  a  relic. 
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Meanwhile  Gabrielle  did  not  much  enjoy  being  left 
in  the  sole  society  of  her  slumbering  parent,  and  so 
she  came  out  in  quest  of  the  others. 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  too  cold  for  you,  Gabrielle,"  said 
her  brother,  severely. 

"  But  it  is  not  cold  at  all,"  said  Gabrielle,  pouting. 
"  It  is  as  warm  as  in  the  room,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
left  all  alone." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  go  in,"  suggested  Her- 
mine,  sweetly. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  so  nice  out  here,  I  want  to  stay : 
surely,  Arnold,  if  I  put  on  a  shawl  ? " 

"Well,  if  you  put  on  a  shawl,"  assented  Arnold, 
grudgingly,  "you  can  stay  a  little." 

Gabrielle  came  out  again  with  her  shawl  muffled 
round  her,  and  leant  over  the  balustrade  near  Eeata. 
There  never  was  long  silence  when  Gabrielle  was 
there. 

"How  could  you  say  it  was  cold,  Arnold?  It  is 
quite  like  summer.  I  wonder  if  the  weather  is  as 
warm  in  Poland?     Do  you  think  it  is?" 

"I  have  got  no  means  of  ascertaining,"  replied 
Arnold. 

"  How  cross  you  are ! "  complained  Gabrielle,  fret- 
fully. She  was  much  more  easily  fretted  and  put  out 
now  than  she  used  to  be.  "  I  have  been  wondering," 
began  Gabrielle  again,  presently,  "  what  sort  of  a  present 
Otto  has  given  Halka.  Wouldn't  it  be  funny,  Arnold, 
if  he  had  also  given  her  a  watch,  like  papa  ? " 

But  Arnold  was  not  listening,  or  did  not  want  to 
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listen.  He  was  bending  down  to  answer  some  remark 
of  Hermine's.  Eeata,  at  Gabrielle's  other  side,  a  little 
apart  from  the  three  others,  remained  silent.  She  had 
been  silent  ever  since  Gabrielle  began  talking,  and  her 
head  was  a  little  turned  away.  Once,  when  Arnold 
was  answering  his  sister  with  evident  impatience,  she 
had  noticed  him  glancing  towards  her,  and  it  made 
her  angry  to  think  that  he  was  doing  it  out  of  pity 
to  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  he  has  given  her  ? "  repeated 
Gabrielle,  obstinately. 

"  I  don't  know,"  with  growing  impatience. 

"  But  he  must  have  given  her  something — don't  you 
think  so  ?  Don't  bridegrooms  always  give  presents  to 
their  brides  ? " 

""  Nonsense  ! "  said  Arnold  roughly,  turning  round 
hastily  upon  his  sister.  "  Can't  you  hold  your  tongue, 
you  little  fool  ?  I  never  saw  anybody  make  themselves 
into  such  a  nuisance  as  you  with  your  badgering  ques- 
tions ;  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear ! "  Arnold  was 
talking  loud  and  angrily.  Hermine  looked  up,  startled ; 
she  had  often  heard  Arnold  answer  his  sister  crossly, 
but  never  like  this.  Gabrielle  stared  at  her  brother 
for  a  second  in  amazement,  and  then  took  the  only 
course  that  was  open  to  her  at  the  moment — she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  how  dread — dread — fully  unkind  you 
are  !  how  hor — hor — horrid  of  you ! "  she  sobbed  out, 
hysterically;  and  then,  without  looking  at  anybody, 
she  rushed  in  through  the  open  door,  flying  past  the 
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sleeping  Baron,  who  opened  his  eyes  for  a  second  in 
fright,  and  then  relapsed  into  blissful  unconsciousness. 
Eeata  had  raised  herself  from  her  leaning  posture, 
and  made  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  but  at  the  door  she 
stopped,  and  turning  round  again,  she  confronted 
Arnold  angrily,  defiantly,  with  heightened  colour  and 
flashing  eyes. 

"How  dare  you  treat  her  in  that  manner,  Baron 
Bodenbach?  How  dare  you  be  so  rough,  so  ungen- 
erous, with  a  poor  delicate  girl  like  her  ? " 

Eeata  stood  just  on  the  spot  where  the  lamplight 
from  within  was  streaming  out,  so  Arnold  could  see 
her  face  distinctly,  but  she  could  not  see  his.  He 
stood  bolt-upright  now ;  he  was  looking  at  her  fixedly. 
Hermine  was  beside  him ;  she  had  moved  a  step  nearer 
him  with  an  unconscious  instinct  at  Eeata's  first  words. 
Her  first  impression  was,  that  Eeata  had  gone  mad ; 
she  had  never  yet  seen  anybody  who  dared  to  attack 
or  blame  her  hero.  Whatever  he  did  must  be  perfec- 
tion, even  if  in  appearance  it  was  not  so.  Perhaps 
Arnold  was  as  much  startled  as  Hermine,  for  he  did 
not  speak,  he  made  no  attempt  to  reply. 

"What  harm  can  poor  Gabrielle's  questions  do 
you?"  went  on  Eeata,  talking  high  and  impatiently. 
"  She  is  hardly  more  than  a  child,  and  you,  who  are 
a  great  strong  man,  might  well  be  able  to  keep  your 
temper  with  her  :  ridiculous  !  "  and  she  threw  back  her 
head  scornfully.  She  was  just  in  the  humour  to  say 
hard  things  to  Arnold,  to  everybody,  she  hardly  knew 
why.     She  was  really  very  indignant  about  his  treat- 
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ment  of  Gabrielle,  and  she  never  thought  that  it  was 
anything  but  that  indignation  that  was  making  her 
speak  thus,  making  her  voice  quiver  with  tremulous 
anger. 

A  half -exclamation  escaped  Hermine.  She  had 
never  yet  heard  Arnold  called  "  a  great  strong  man " 
before,  and  the  shock  was  considerable;  she  said 
"  Ah ! "  and  opened  her  blue  eyes  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent of  amazement,  but  she  did  not  yet  find  words  to 
speak.  Arnold  still  stood  upright  and  silent,  with  his 
eyes  on  Eeata's  face.  Was  he  angry  ?  Was  he  peni- 
tent, or  merely  surprised  ?  In  the  darkness  it  could 
not  be  seen.  • 

"  I  thought  it  was  every  man's,  every  gentleman's, 
duty  to  be  courteous  to  women.  Do  you  know  what 
harm  you  are  doing  to  that  poor  child,  with  your  rough 
words  and  your  angry  looks  ? " 

"I  am  sure  Arnold  never  meant  to  do  any  harm 
or  to  be  unkind,"  said  Hermine,  finding  the  power 
of  speech  at  last. 

"  That  is  what  you  think,  of  course,"  said  Eeata,  not 
looking  at  Hermine,  and  putting  oat  her  hand  impa- 
tiently, as  if  to  ward  off  the  interruption;  she  was 
speaking  only  to  Arnold,  not  to  Hermine.  "  Gabrielle 
will  be  crying  herself  ill  with  fright  and  vexation ;  she 
will  make  herself  weak  and  wretched.  You  know  that 
as  well  as  I,  and  she  is  weak  enough  already." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1 "  said  Arnold,  speaking  at  last, 
and  making  as  he  spoke  a  step  forward,  till  he  stood 
within  the   circle  of  lamplight.     His   tone  was   not 
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angry,  but  it  was  grave  and  disturbed,  and  his  eyes 
hung  on  Eeata  for  an  answer — "  Is  she  really  ill  ? " 

"Can't  you  see  that  —  that "   said  Eeata,  still 

angrily,  and  then  her  voice  shook,  and  she  broke  off 
suddenly. 

"  What  ? "  said  Arnold,  not  with  any  shade  of  im- 
patience, but  as  if  a  fear  had  suddenly  been  born  in 
him ;  and  he  looked  for  her  answer  in  breathless  sus- 
pense. 

"  Her  mother  died  of  consumption,"  said  Eeata,  her 
own  voice  becoming  low  and  moved,  now  no  longer 
with  anger,  but  with  pain,  and  her  eyes  filled  suddenly 
with  tears. 

Arnold  looked  at  her,  startled.  She  had  turned 
away,  almost  sorry  for  what  she  had  said,  almost 
frightened  at  her  own  words ;  she  had  not  meant  to 
say  them.  She  had  hardly  been  aware  of  her  thought ; 
the  fear  which  had  hovered  in  her  mind  seemed  real 
only  now  that  she  had  spoken  it ;  and  she  knew  by  the 
hot  tears  she  felt  standing  in  her  eyes,  how  dearly  she 
had  got  to  love  the  weak  foolish  girl  already. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  wrong,"  said  Arnold,  in  a 
changed  tone,  and  then  he  passed  into  the  room  and 
through  it  without  another  word. 

The  two  girls  were  alone  ;  Eeata  sorrowful,  disturbed, 
now  more  angry  with  herself  than  with  any  one  else — 
Hermine  bewildered,  shocked,  and  smarting  under  the 
hard  words  that  had  been  said  to  Arnold.  She  had 
hardly  taken  her  eyes  off  Eeata  since  the  first  word ; 
she  was  looking  at  her  still  in  deep  reproach. 
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"  What  have  you  done  ? "  she  said ;  "  you  have  made 
him  unhappy." 

Eeata  had  almost  forgotten  Hermine's  presence.  She 
turned  towards  her  now.  "  You  love  him  very  much?" 
she  said,  impulsively,  reading  the  other's  face  with  her 
searching  eyes. 

It  was  not  a  fair  question — not  a  question  which  one 
woman  should  put  to  another  lightly.  •  Hermine  had 
never  been  asked  whether  she  loved  Arnold,  not  even 
by  her  mother  ;  she  had  scarcely  asked  herself — it  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  her  very  life,  that  the  feeling 
was  almost  unconscious.  She  stood  still,  gazing  at 
Reata,  not  with  any  resentment  at  the  question,  only 
with  a  sort  of  gentle  wonder. 

"  Don't  answer  me — I  should  not  have  asked  you," 
said  Eeata,  hastily;  but  Hermine's  eyes  had  answered 
her  already,  beaming  with  a  soft  bright  lustre :  those 
blue  eyes,  that  were  wont  to  be  so  monotonously  sweet, 
seemed  to  grow  deep  and  beautiful. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  very  low,  half  to  herself,  half  to 
Eeata.  The  question  was  strange  and  new  to  her,  but 
not  for  a  moment  did  she  dream  of  saying  anything 
but  the  truth,  and  then  she  moved  away  blushing,  and 
leant  dreamily  over  the  balustrade ;  and  from  the  sound 
of  that  one  word,  and  the  depths  that  had  come  into 
her  eyes  as  she  said  it,  Eeata  understood  the  key-note 
of  the  silent  humble  worship  which  made  her  hang  on 
every  word  and  look  of  Arnold's,  that  placid  feeling  of 
admiration  and  confidence  which  seems  to  be  so  far 
apart  from  passion,  but  which  is  as  true  as  passion, 
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sometimes  truer,  and  as  strong,  for  it  has  grown  up 
with  the  heart's  own  growth. 

Keata  looked  at  her  as  she  leant  there  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  then  she  left  the  balcony  noiselessly,  as  if 
not  to  disturb  Hermine,  and  went  up-stairs  to  look 
for  Gabrielle  and  comfort  her,  as  she  lay  sobbing  on 
her  bed. 
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Hermine  remained  at  Steinbiihl  till  next  afternoon, 
but  Arnold  was  not  there ;  lie  had  left  home  early 
before  anybody  had  seen  or  spoken  to  him,  merely 
leaving  a  message  which  said  that  he  would  be  back 
that  afternoon — nothing  about  the  business  which  took 
him  away.  The  family  were  used  to  these  sudden  dis- 
appearances. Arnold  often  had  to  go  off  in  this  way 
to  G without  warning;  and  nobody  thought  any- 
thing of  it  this  time,  except,  perhaps,  Hermine,  who 
gazed  from  the  window  wistfully,  and  wondered  whe- 
ther Arnold  would  be  back  before  she  went.  But 
Arnold  was  not  back  when  the  Schwerendorf  carriage 
came  to  fetch  her. 

"  You  must  come  back  again  soon,"  said  Gabrielle, 
who  all  that  day  had  lain  on  the  sofa,  exhausted  by 
her  hysterical  fit  of  tears  last  night.  "  You  must  come 
back  very  soon  and  stay  a  long  time — a  week  or  ten 
days ;  this  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  your 
visit,  and  it  is  all  Arnold's  fault." 

VOL.  IL  s 
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"  Hush/'  said  Hermine,  as  she  stopped  Gahrielle  with 
a  kiss. 

After  the  Schwerendorf  carnage  had  driven  away, 
Eeata  sat  in  the  sitting-room,  writing.  It  was  a  letter 
begun  some  days  before,  for  she  was  fond  of  writing  in 
scraps,  just  as  the  fancy  moved  her,  adding  a  phrase 
now  and  then.  It  was  a  long  letter  this  one ;  she  was 
just  beginning  the  second  sheet,  having  finished  off  the 
other  with  a  graphic  description  of  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf, which  I  will  not  give,  as  she  has  been  so  fully 
described  already. 

"The  daughter  is  not  at  all  like  the  mother,"  the 
second  sheet  began ;  "  she  has  got  5^ellow  hair,  and 
large  blue  eyes  that  look  sleepy  usually ;  but  yester- 
day I  saw  them  for  a  moment  not  looking  sleepy,  and 
they  were  lovely  then  —  it  was  like  looking  down 
into  a  well  of  deep  blue  water;  usually  they  look 
only  like  forget-me-nots.  She  is  very  handsome,  but 
too  large;  she  looks  as  if  she  had  been  made  a  size 
larger  than  life  by  mistake.  I  don't  think  she  could 
lose  her  temper  if  she  tried.  I  wonder  if  men  always 
like  women  to  be  as  sweet-tempered  as  that? — cer- 
tainly Arnold  Bodenbach  does,  for  he  is  engaged  to 
marry  her.  They  do  not  talk  about  it  much,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  time  fixed  for  the  marriage,  yet 
they  want  to  wait  a  little,  as  they  think  her  too  young, 
I  believe — just  nineteen.  Baron  Arnold  is  not  always 
particularly  sweet-tempered  himself,  so  perhaps  it  is 
by  way  of  contrast  that  he  likes  her. 
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"  I  have  not  heard  from  you  yet,  and  I  am  longing 
for  a  letter.  Do  write  often,  but  don't  scold  me  about 
anything,  and  remember  to  go  on  addressing  as  I  told 
you.  ...  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  out 
this  summer  as  you  promised ;  perhaps  you  would  also 
like  to  become  a  nun,  and  go  into  the  same  convent 
with  me  ?  Is  not  that  a  splendid  idea  ?  For  of  course 
I  am  going  into  a  convent,  as  I  told  you  in  last  letter, 
as  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over  and  Gabrielle  is  better. 
I  could  not  leave  her  just  yet." 

Having  reached  this  point  in  her  letter,  Eeata  laid 
down  her  pen  and  reflected.  "  I  wonder  whether 
Gabrielle  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  there  ?  I 
suppose  visitors  are  allowed.  Otto  and  his  wife  shall 
never  come ;  but  perhaps  the  old  Baron,  and  perhaps 
Arnold.     I  suppose  when  I  am  a  nun  I  won't  quarrel 

with  him  any  more ;  and  Hermine will  Hermine 

come  with  him  also,  I  wonder?"  Eeata  frowned  a 
little,  and  bit  the  top  of  her  penholder.  "  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  would  care  much  for  Hermine's  visits 
— she  is  so  wearisome." 

The  day  was  very  warm,  the  first  hot  day  that  had 
come  yet — there  had  been  many  bright  sunny  days 
before,  but  not  a  day  which  made  one  long  for  the  cool- 
ness of  deep  shade  ;  this  was  the  first.  All  the  win- 
dows of  the  sitting-room  were  open,  and  all  the  green 
shutters  shut ;  the  room  was  full  of  soft  green  light. 
Every  vase  in  the  room  was  stuck  full  with  bunches 
of  lilac ;  Eeata  had  brought  them  in  with  her  that 
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morning,  and  the  flowers  were  still  glistening  with 
dewy  freshness  untainted  by  the  heat,  breathing  their 
scent  through  the  room. 

Eeata  had  put  on  one  of  her  cool  white  Mexican 
dresses  for  the  first  time  that  day ;  plain  and  un- 
trimmed,  very  unlike  the  dresses  which  fashion  pre- 
scribed, but  the  very  simplicity  of  its  lines  setting  oif 
the  beauty  of  her  figure,  darkening  by  contrast  the 
shadows  in  her  hair  and  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 
She  had  also  taken  out  one  of  her  broad  leaf-hats ;  it 
lay  beside  her  on  the  table :  she  felt  herself  almost 
back  in  Mexico.  On  seeing  her  appear  thus  attired, 
Gabrielle  had  burst  into  loud  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. This,  however,  had  been  in  the  morning ;  now 
Gabrielle  was  up- stairs  in  her  room  taking  an  afternoon 
sleep,  as  had  of  late  become  a  daily  habit. 

Eeata  sat  quite  alone  down  here,  for  the  Baron  was 
in  his  writing-room,  and  Arnold  had  not  returned : 
she  took  up  her  pen  again  and  went  on  with  her 
letter : — 

"How  I  wish  the,  marriage  were  over!  There  is 
only  a  fortnight  more  now.  It  is  so  lucky  he  is  so  far 
off,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  my  seeing  him  again. 
By  the  time  he  comes  I  will  be  safely  buried  in  my 
cloister,  and  I  will  have  done  with  the  world,  and  done 
with  secrets  for  ever.  They  will  hardly  believe  when 
they  are  told  that " 

Here  Eeata  paused  suddenly,  and  lifted  her  head  ; 
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it  was  a  noise  in  the  distance  which  had  caught  her 
ear,  no  more  than  the  sound  of  wheels  coming  down 
the  avenue.  It  must  be  Arnold  returning.  She  rose 
and  took  her  hat  to  go  out  and  tell  him  to  come 
in  softly,  as  Gabrielle  was  asleep ;  she  well  knew  that 
his  rapid,  resounding  step  was  enough  to  awaken  a 
sounder  sleeper  than  Gabrielle.  She  had  not  spoken 
to  Arnold  since  he  had  left  the  balcony  last  night,  and 
she  went  out  now  to  meet  him  with  some  curiosity  as 
to  his  looks  and  words. 

Arnold  sprang  from  the  dog-cart  hastily,  more  hastily 
than  usual ;  and  then,  to  Keata's  slight  surprise,  the 
vehicle,  instead  of  going  round  to  the  stables,  turned 
and  drove  again  down  the  avenue.  Seeing  Eeata  on 
the  balcony,  he  came  up  the  wooden  steps  quickly 
towards  her,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  he  was  near  her 
in  half  a  minute ;  but  even  as  he  was  springing  up, 
Eeata  saw  that  there  w^as  some  change  in  his  face, 
some  expression  that  looked  like  anxiety. 

"  Will  you  come  in  quietly,  please,  and  not  speak 
loud  ?  Gabrielle  is  asleep  up-stairs ; "  and  she  looked 
at  him  from  under  the  shadow  of  her  big  hat  which 
she  had  put  on  as  she  came  out. 

"  She  is  not  worse,  is  she  ?  "  he  asked,  gravely. 

"  No,  no,  just  the  same  as  usual ;  but  she  was  very 
tired,  and  has  gone  to  sleep." 

Arnold  looked  relieved,  but  that  anxious  shade  in 
his  eyes  had  not  gone  yet.  They  had  walked  back 
into  the  room.  "  He  does  not  ask  whether  Hermine 
has  gone,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
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"  I  have  been  to  G to-day,"  lie  said,  abruptly, 

"  and  I  have  seen  Professor  K about  Gabrielle ; 

he  is  coming  out  here  to-morrow."  Arnold  paused ; 
Eeata  looked  at  him  surprised,  almost  touched.  ''After 
what  you  said  last  night,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
get  some  higher  medical  opinion  about  her." 

Eeata  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  outbreak  yester- 
day. She  had  been  ashamed  of  it  before,  and  now  the 
feeling  deepened,  but  she  could  not  say  a  word  to  show 
it ;  even  had  she  wished,  the  words  would  not  have 
come.  She  sat  silent  and  a  little  embarrassed,  wanting 
very  much,  to  make  some  remark  about  the  doctor's  visit, 
but  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  her  own  voice.  Arnold 
did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  he  had  still  something  to 
say ;  he  began  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  the 
surest  sign  of  preoccupation  with  him.  When  he  had 
made  two  turns  he  stopped  before  her,  and  Avithout 
looking  at  her,  said  in  a  jerky,  rather  ungracious  tone 
of  voice,  "  I  suppose  I  was  rude  last  night  to  Gabrielle, 
and  I  didn't  know  she  was  ill.  I  am  sorry  you  should 
have  such  a  bad  opinion  of  me." 

Eeata,  startled  out  of  all  her  presence  of  mind  by 
this  unexpected  speech,  began  stammering  some  inco- 
herent reply.  Arnold  had  turned,  and  was  walking 
about  again.  "  It  was  good  of  you  to  go  for  the  doc- 
tor at  once,"  she  managed  at  last  to  say,  tolerably 
composedly.  "  Is  that  why  the  dog  -  cart  has  gone 
back?" 

This  was  also   partly   to    satisfy  her   own   private 
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curiosity,  which  had  been  roused  by  the  little  incident 
she  had  witnessed. 

"]^o,  it  is  not  that,"  he  said,  stopping  before  her 
again,  and  this  time  he  looked  at  her  strangely,  with 
a  look  that  might  have  been  anger  or  reproach ;  his 
eyes  were  hard  and  searching.  She  got  up  from  her 
seat,  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  uneasiness  beginning 
to  creep  over  her. 

"Oh  yes,  you  told  me  that  the  doctor  was  only 
coming  to-morrow;  I  forgot,"  and  she  began  pulling 
about  some  of  the  lilacs  in  the  nearest  vase. 

"  I  came  in  here  to  tell  you "  said  Arnold,  still 

looking  at  her,  and  then  he  hesitated.  It  was  sonie- 
thing  so  extraordinary  for  Arnold  to  hesitate  in  the 
middle  of  a  phrase  that  Eeata  looked  round  at  him 
in  surprise. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  my  brother  is 
coming ;  the  dog-cart  went  back  for  him ;  he  will  be 
here  direcfly." 

"  Directly ! "  repeated  Reata,  and  there  was  a  tone 
of  bewilderment  in  her  voice,  and  her  hands  dropped 
down.  "  He  will  be  here  directly ! "  Her  face  had 
grown  white,  she  could  feel  the  colour  ebbing  away 
from  it,  and  then  the  next  moment  it  flowed  back 
again  with  double  force.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before  ? " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  myself ;  it  was  only  an  hour  ago 
on  my  way  home  that  I  got  the  telegram." 

Wild  ideas  of  flight  and  concealment  came  into  her 
head,  and  for  a  moment  she  glanced  round  her  help- 
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lessly,  but  in  the  next  her  presence  of  mind  returned. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  shock,  for  she  had 
hoped  never  to  see  him  again  ;  but  her  dignity  must 
be  kept  up,  must  be  thought  of  first.  It  would  never 
do  to  give  way  to  her  fear  in  this  way,  especially 
before  Arnold,  with  his  supercilious  looks.  She  turned 
her  eyes  upon  him  and  looked  at  him  quite  steadily. 
He  was  not  looking  so  very  supercilious  after  all. 

"I  don't  know  why  your  brother's  coming  should 
affect  me  in  the  least,"  she  said,  haughtily;  "and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  announce  it  to  me  in  this 
solemn  fashion." 

A  minute  ago  she  had  complained  of  not  having 
been  told  sooner,  but  that  had  been  before  she  had 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  dignity,  and 
she  did  not  remember  her  words  ;  neither  did  Arnold 
remind  her  of  them,  although  he  remembered. 

"  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  sudden  arrival  ? " 

"  You  know  that  Otto  was  in  Vienna  seeing  about 
engaging  a  villa  for  the  summer  ;  he  got  done  with  his 
business  sooner  than  he  expected,  I  suppose,  and  so 
has  made  a  run  over  just  for  one  night.  You  know 
my  father  has  not  seen  him  since  he  was  in  Mexico. 
Of  course  he  does  not  know  of  your  being  here." 

"  Of  course  not,  how  should  he  ?  "  and  Eeata  turned 
to  the  lilacs  again.  There  was  a  minute's  silence. 
"You  had  better  tell  him  before  he  comes  into  the 
house.  It  will  be  a  disagreeable  surprise  for  him,  and 
I  would  rather  avoid  any  theatrical  starts,"  and  she 
moved  her  shoulders  contemptuously. 
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"Veiy  well,"  and  Arnold  turned  to  go,  and  went 
without  looking  at  her  again,  slowly,  thoughtfully, 
through  the  door  and  down  the  wooden  steps. 

It  was  very  warm  outside ;  the  sun  was  lying  hot 
upon  the  gravel,  striking  upon  every  pebble,  and  mak- 
ing it  shine  white ;  the  grass  blades  on  the  lawn,  now 
in  their  full  prime  of  green  luxuriance,  had  long- 
shadows  like  dark  threads  coming  from  their  roots, 
checkering  and  crossing  and  mixing  with  each  other. 
The  heat  lay  lightly  as  yet ;  it  was  not  the  sultry 
breath  of  summer,  but  a  genial,  well-meaning  warmth, 
clear  and  bright — real  May  weather,  of  which  one  hears 
so  much,  but  which  so  seldom  comes  true.  All  down 
the  avenue,  where  Arnold  was  now  pacing,  the  horse- 
chestnut  flowers  stood  upon  their  branches,  prim  and 
waxen  and  delicate,  with  their  little  spots  of  crimson 
colour  like  a  hectic  flush  on  a  creamy  cheek ;  and  if 
you  looked  at  them  from  afar,  you  would  fancy  them 
a  whole  array  of  white  candles  perched  on  gigantic 
Christmas-trees. 

There  was  a  great  noise  going  on  all  along  the  garden- 
wall — sparrows,  a  whole  troop  of  sparrows,  holding 
their  evening  revels  ;  all  chirping  together  in  a  chatter- 
ing fashion,  flapping  their  brown  wings  insanely,  and 
cocking  their  heads  in  light-hearted  impertinence ;  but 
"  there  is  method  in  their  madness  " — they  are  going 
through  movements  quite  as  well  regulated  as  most 
military  manoeuvres,  and  quite  as  pretty  a  sight  to 
look  at.  Now  they  all  spread  their  wings  and — whir, 
they  are  all  down  from  the  wall  in  a  compact  brown 
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cloud,  and  pecking  at  the  insects  on  the  gravel-walk 
below ;  then  at  some  secret  signal  the  cloud  flies  up, 
and  the  fluttering  and  chirping  begin  again. 

It  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  dog-cart 
came  down  the  avenue  again,  and  during  all  this  time 
the  sparrows  kept  up  their  manoeuvres,  and  Arnold 
walked  up  and  down  the  avenue  in  wait  for  his  brother, 
and  within,  Eeata  passed  the  time  in  a  fever  of  restless 
impatience.  She  dreaded  the  moment  that  was  com- 
ing ;  she  feared  it,  and  yet  she  longed  for  it.  She  could 
have  gone  and  hidden  herself  in  the  garden,  or  locked 
herself  into  her  room  up-stairs  ;  but  she  would  do  noth- 
ing to  postpone  the  meeting.  Why  should  she  fly 
from  him  ?  Let  him  speak  to  her  if  he  wished,  if  he 
dared ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  his  own  courage  would 
fail  him,  and  he  would  shun  her  voluntarily,  would 
avoid  meeting  her  alone.  She  knew  enough  of  him  to 
be  sure  that  his  own  inclination  would  urge  him  to 
turn  aside  from  whatever  threatened  to  bring  him 
trouble. 

Those  three-quarters  of  an  hour  were  the  longest 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  which  Eeata  had  ever  known ; 
such  long,  weary,  trailing  minutes,  following  so  slowly 
on  one  another, — and  yet,  when  every  now  and  then 
she  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  writing-table,  she  was 
frightened  to  see  how  few  still  remained  to  count  be- 
fore the  dog-cart  would  come.  It  was  slow  torture;  she 
would  much  rather  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  she 
thought,  than  go  through  this  preparation  of  trepida- 
tion and  suspense — even  a  theatrical  start  would  have 
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been  better.  Why  had  she  either  not  known  of  it  at 
all,  or  known  of  it  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  she 
would  have  had  time  to  harden  herself  to  meet  him 
coldly,  indifferently,  as  he  should  be  met?  Two  or 
three  weeks  might  have  done  that,  but  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  could  not,  she  thought — certainly  they  did 
not.  Minute  by  minute  she  felt  her  calmness  melting 
away ;  she  had  never  felt  like  a  coward  before,  but  she 
felt  like  one  now.  Absurd !  She  would  not  give  way 
to  this  weakness ;  she  sat  down  again  to  her  letter, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines.  No  use !  She  raised  her  head 
after  each  word  and  listened,  though  there  was  no 
noise  except  the  flutter  and  chirp  of  the  sparrow^  on 
the  garden-wall.  Why,  she  could  not  even  finish  the 
phrase  she  had  begun  and  been  interrupted  in !  What 
was  it  all  about  ?  what  was  the  use  of  finishing  it  ? 
Was  the  dog-cart  not  coming  nearer  at  this  moment  ? 
Where  would  it  be  now  ?  Coming  along  the  highroad, 
round  that  corner  with  the  hazel-nut-bushes,  perhaps 
in  sight  of  the  house  already  1  And  he  did  not  know 
she  was  there  ;  if  he  thought  of  her  at  all,  he  would 
fancy  her  far  away,  over  the  seas,  in  another  land. 
No,  it  was  no  use  her  writing,  when  her  heart  was 
beating  so  wildly  and  her  pulses  flying  in  this  hot 
flutter.  She  pushed  away  her  paper  and  got  up  im- 
patiently ;  she  went  and  plunged  her  hot  face  into  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  lilacs.  Her  lips  were  dry  and 
burning ;  she  broke  off  a  bunch  and  held  it  up  to  her 
cheeks,  to  her  lips,  for  coolness.  If  only  she  could 
know  for  certain  whether  he  would  come  in  here  at 
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once  !  She  went  toward  the  balcony- door  and  saw 
only  Arnold  pacing  about  in  the  horse-chestnut 
avenue.  She  walked  to  the  other  window  and  looked 
out  through  the  green  bars  of  the  shutter;  still  less 
to  be  seen  here — nothing  but  the  garden-wall,  and 
the  sparrows  going  on  with  their  foolish  antics. 

"  Kidiculous  little  things  !  "  said  Eeata,  when  she  had 
watched  them  for  some  minutes.  "  I  wish  they  didn't 
all  look  so  cheerful,  it  does  not  agree  with  me  just 
now.  Ah  1  there  they  are  going  off — something  has 
frightened  them,"  as  the  brown  cloud  rose  suddenly 
into  the  air,  and  dispersed  on  to  the  fruit-trees  around. 
"  Ah ! "  she  said  again,  and  turned  from  the  window 
sharply.  It  was  a  sound  outside,  the  sound  which  she 
had  waited  for  so  long,  which  had  made  her  start — 
wheels  grinding  on  the  gravel.  She  was  as  scared  as 
the  sparrows,  although,  unlike  them,  she  did  not  try  to 
run  away.  And  now  came  one — two  moments  of  in- 
tense suspense :  he  was  close  to  her  now,  no  farther 
off  than  those  steps  ;  she  could  have  seen  him  by  only 
looking  out  of  the  window,  but  her  courage  failed  her. 
A  sensation  came  over  her  such  as  she  had  felt  once 
before,  one  day  far  away  on  the  Mexican  plains  :  the 
heat  in  the  room  grew  oppressive,  the  scent  of  the 
lilacs  seemed  to  weigh  on  her  senses  and  stifle  her, 
and  yet  they  were  as  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  they  had 
been  half  an  hour  ago  ;  the  change  was  not  in  them  but 
in  her.  There  were  two  voices — she  could  hear  them 
distinctly  as  they  talked  outside — speaking  low  and 
hurriedly ;  his  voice — yes,  he  was  talking — and  Arnold's 
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low,  deep  tones  answering  liim.  Her  mind  flew  back 
to  the  last  time  she  had  heard  that  other  voice,  to  the 
day  that  they  had  parted,  to  their  last  words  ;  and  now 
was  it  this  way  they  were  to  meet  again  ?  Oh  the 
difference  there  was  between  the  dream  and  the  reality  ! 
all  those  foolish  fancies  of  gardens  and  flowers  and 
singing-birds,  amongst  which  they  were  to  meet ;  and 
oh  the  great  bitter  difference  between  the  trust  and 
the  love  she  had  built  upon,  and  the  fickle  affection 
which  had  withered  away  so  fast ! 

There  were  the  birds  singing  outside,  and  here  were 
the  lilacs,  and  the  hero  of  the  dream  was  close  by,  but 
the  dream  had  not  come  true.  • 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  come  up,"  she  whispered  under 
her  breath,  as  the  voices  outside  grew  still,  and  all  was 
quiet  for  a  moment ;  and  she  pressed  her  hands  to- 
gether till  the  flower  she  held  was  crushed,  and  stained 
her  fingers  purple — and  the  dead  flower  breathed  a 
sweeter  perfume  than  the  living  one.  Then  she  heard 
a  step,  one  man's  step,  coming  up  the  creaking  boards. 
She  stood  still,  waiting,  breathless,  flushing  from  white 
to  red,  her  eyes  fixed,  dark  and  strained,  on  the  balcony 
door ;  she  listened — it  was  not  Arnold's  step — and  she 
knew  that  Otto  was  coming. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIV. 


LOVED  AND   LOST. 


"  '  This  hast  thou  lost ! '    He  gazed  and  was  undone." 

— RoGEKs's  Italy. 


The  soft  green  light  that  veiled  the  room  in  a  half- 
transparent  haze  seemed  for  a  moment  like  utter  dark- 
ness, coming  from  the  light  outside,  and  Otto  stopped 
within  the  doorway,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  staring  into  the  gloom  where  that  white  figure  was 
standing.  He  had  come  up  the  steps  very  hurriedly ; 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and  startled. 
It  was  only  a  couple  of  minutes  ago  that  he  had  learnt 
that  she  whom  he  had  fancied  to  be  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  whose  face  he  had  hoped  never  to  see 
again,  was  here.  They  confronted  each  other  for  a 
moment,  and  she  trembled  and  struggled  with  her 
fast -coming  breath.  Ficha  came  forward  from  the 
sunny  spot  she  had  been  lying  on,  and  sniffed  cau- 
tiously at  the  intruder,  and  then  she  sprang  up  at  him, 
wagging  her  tail  in  joyful  recognition  of  acquaintance, 
but  Otto  did  not  heed  her.  Then  he  dropped  his  hand, 
and  Eeata  could  see  his  face  distinctlv. 
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"  Why  have  you  come  here  ? "  he  cried  out,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish. 

And  all  at  once  a  great  change  came  over  her ;  all 
her  agitation,  all  her  tremor  of  a  moment  ago,  vanished 
as  if  by  magic.  She  was  calm,  cool,  almost  self-pos- 
sessed ;  she  did  not  tremble,  she  could  look  at  him 
steadily.  Was  it  a  change,  or  only  a  revelation? 
Mists  seemed  to  be  rolling  away  in  every  direction ; 
slowly,  slowly,  they  seemed  to  fade,  before  she  could 
see  clearly,  but  it  was  really  only  the  work  of  a  second. 

She  knew  that  she  did  not  love  him,  and  she  knew 
it  as  surely  as  if  she  had  seen  it  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life.  • 

It  was  not  that  he  was  less  handsome  than  she  re- 
membered him,  not  that  he  had  lost  one  whit  of  his 
manly  grace  and  beauty.  Since  she  had  seen  him  last 
he  had  shaken  off  the  last  trace  of  boyhood,  which  had 
clung  to  him  longer  than  to  most  men ;  he  had  entered 
into  the  first  stage  of  perfect  manhood.  His  features 
bear  the  stamp  of  it ;  his  eyes  have  a  graver  light ;  he 
is  handsomer  than  he  was  ten  months  ago.  Even  his 
uniform,  the  trying  hussar  uniform,  which  seems  in- 
vented to  bring  out  the  defects  of  a  man's  build,  served 
only  to  set  him  off  to  peculiar  advantage,  and  Eeata 
had  never  seen  him  in  uniform  before.  She  saw  it  all, 
she  recognised  it,  she  acknowledged  his  beauty,  but 

only she  did  not  love  him.     The  magic  of  his  eyes, 

of  his  voice,  was  gone  for  her ;  she  could  look  upon  him 
calmly,  and  understand  that  for  others  the  magic  could 
still  be,  but  for  her  it  was  not.     She  did  not  hate  him, 
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her  love  had  not  turned  to  loathing;  she  would  do  for 
him  what  she  would  do  for  any  other  fellow-creature. 
If  he  were  drowning,  and  could  be  saved  by  her,  she 
would  save  him ;  if  he  wanted  help,  she  would  give  it : 
but  love  him,  as  she  once  thought  that  she  loved  him, 
she  did  not.  "  Why  was  it  ?  why  was  it  ? "  she  ques- 
tioned herself  wildly.  "  Was  she  not  a  woman  to  love, 
like  other  women,  throughout  life?  Had  she  never 
loved  him  ?  Was  it  all  confusion  ?  Had  she  no  heart  ? 
or  was  her  heart  dead  ? "  The  thoughts  flew  through 
her  brain,  but  she  could  grasp  at  no  conclusion,  she 
could  not  stop  to  think  now  ;  one  thing  only  she  knew 
— she  did  not  love  him. 

"Why  have  you  come?"  he  cried  out  again,  his 
voice  ringing  through  the  room  with  a  tone  of  mortal 
pain,  and  he  half  stepped  back,  and  leant  his  hand 
on  the  table  for  support.  The  lines  of  his  face  were 
working  with  the  storm  of  an  inward  struggle.  He 
stared  at  her,  glared  at  her,  with  wide  eyes,  drinking 
and  swallowing  in  every  line  of  the  figure  before  him 
with  a  greedy,  thirsty  look.  To  see  her  before  him 
living  and  breathing  was  like  the  shock  that  had  once 
come  to  him  seeing  her  face  in  the  sketch-book,  only 
that  the  shock  and  the  misery  were  tenfold  now. 

She  did  not  make  him  any  answer  yet ;  she  could 
only  have  spoken  to  wound  him,  and  she  was  calm 
enough  to  feel  pity. 

"  Eeata,  have  you  come  here  to  drive  me  mad  ? 
Why  are  you  here  ?     Why  do  you  stand  so  still  ? " 

"You  would  not  have  had  your  family  refuse  me 
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hospitality  ? "  she  said :  "  you  know  I  have  no  other 
home  to  go  to."  She  would  not  let  him  know  the 
truth,  that  she  had  come  only  for  his  sake. 

"  Why  was  your  coming  kept  secret  from  me  ?  I 
should  have  known  of  it.  I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with ;  you  should  not  have  let  me  look  on  your  face 
again ;  it  will  drive  me  mad  ! "  he  stared  at  her,  and  felt 
the  enthralment  of  her  beauty  enchaining  him  again. 
He  had  thought  to  strike  out  her  image  from  his  mind, 
and  now  he  saw  that  he  had  been  a  fool  to  think  so. 

"  You  need  never  have  seen  me  again  if  you  had  not 
come  thus  unannounced ;  it  was  to  spare  you  that  I 
asked  them  to  keep  my  coming  secret." 

"  Do  they  know  ? "  he  asked,  in  almost  a  frightened 
voice. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  and  her  lip  curved  scorn- 
fully ;  "  they  do  not — at  least,  not  your  father.  Your 
brother,  I  think,  has  guessed  something." 

"Make  my  mind  easy!"  he  repeated,  and  he  groaned 
aloud.  "  Don't  talk  of  ease  or  of  peace  or  happiness 
for  me  now.  I  thought  I  could  live  without  you.  I 
might  have  lived  without  you  if  I  had  not  seen  your 
face  again.  Is  it  to  torture  me  that  you  look  twenty 
thousand  times  more  lovely  than  I  remembered  you, 
that  you  look  at  me  that  way  with  your  eyes  so  great 
and  so  dark  ?  Is  it  to  drive  me  mad  with  recollections 
that  you  stand  there  in  your  w^hite  dress,  looking  as  if 
you  had  never  left  Mexico  ?  Have  you  done  it  all  to 
drive  me  wdld,  to  make  me  feel  what  I  have  lost  ?  It 
was  not  to  spare  me,  it  was  to  torture  me,  that  you 
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kept  yourself  hid.  You  have  deceived  me,  you  are 
deceiving  me.     Oh,  heartless  !  heartless  ! " 

His  voice  was  rising  with  his  passion,  higher  and 
higher,  more  and  more  bitter.  The  pallid  colour  had 
left  his  face,  and  a  dark  flush  spread  across  his  fore- 
head in  an  angry  line. 

"  It  was  to  spare  you,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  spared 
you  more  than  you  deserve.  It  is  I  who  have  been 
unfairly  dealt  with.  Why  were  you  ashamed  to  pro- 
claim our  engagement  ?  You  had  never  even  mentioned 
me  to  your  family ;  they  hardly  knew  of  my  existence. 
You  had  left  them  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
an  old  woman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts.  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  know  all  that  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  saying,"  and  she  moved  a  step  back,  further  away 
from  him.  "  And  when  you  are  calmer  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  words ;  you  have  no  right  to  reproach 
me." 

"  Eorgive  me,  Eeata.     No,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 

saying.    I  am  mad "  he  put  up  his  hand  to  cover  his 

face,  for,  in  truth,  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  "  I  have 
gone  through  enough  to  make  any  man  lose  his  senses. 
Why  was  I  obliged  to  chose  between  you  and  fortune  ?" 
"And  why,"  it  echoed  in  his  mind,  "did  I  satisfy  my 
hatred  at  the  expense  of  my  love  ?  "  It  was  satisfied, 
but  there  was  no  contentment  in  the  thought, — his 
hatred  seemed  just  now  cold  by  the  side  of  his  love. 

"  Ay,  why,  indeed ! "  she  said,  answering  his  words 
only,  for  his  whole  thought  she  could  not  guess.  She 
had  paled  by  a  shade,  and  the  darkness  of  her  eyes 
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grew  darker  yet.  "  You  would  Lave  liked  to  hold  us 
both,  but  you  could  not.  You  have  made  your  choice, 
why  should  you  complain  ? " 

"  My  choice !  Do  you  think  my  choice  has  made 
me  happy?  Everything  before  me  is  a  blank,  a  dismal 
dreary  blank,  with  nothing  to  lighten  it." 

"  So  you  said  in  your  letter  " — her  voice  shook  with 
scorn ;  "  but  you  found  consolation  quickly." 

"  Do  not  mock  me.  I  was  not  free — you  know  it. 
I  had  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  wishes  of  my  family, 
to  what  I  owed  them." 

"Don't  tell  me  of  that.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  sacri- 
fices ;  I  know  what  they  are  worth.  Does  your  family 
require  of  you  to  plight  your  troth  to  two  women 
within  six  months  ? " 

"  I  was  not  free,"  he  muttered. 

"  You  had  a  right  to  use  your  liberty  as  you  chose," 
she  said,  haughtily.  "  I  had  given  it  you  back.  I  have 
no  want  of  faith  to  reproach  you  with, — you  have  not 
jilted  me,"  and  she  laughed  a  bitter  laugh ;  "  only  don't 
ask  me  to  believe  in  the  feelings  you  talked  so  much 
about.  I  was  a  child  when  I  believed  them,  but  I  am 
a  woman  now,  and  I  know  their  worth." 

"  You  don't,  you  don't,"  he  cried,  and  stepped  for- 
ward. "  You  must  believe  me,  you  must  listen  to  me, 
Eeata ;  do  not  kill  me  with  your  coldness.  I  love  you 
more  than  all  the  world — more  than  my  life — more  than 
I  ever  loved  you  before.  I  will  get  back  my  liberty  at 
any  price,  and  you  must  be  mine  again." 

"  Never  ! "  she  said,  vehemently. 
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"Yes,  you  do  love  me  still,  although  you  look  at 
me  so  coldly.  You  loved  me,  Eeata,  only  a  few  short 
mouths  ago — you  must  love  me  still ! "  He  clasped  his 
hands  together  and  beseeched  her  with  his  eyes. 

"  ISTo,  I  do  not  love  you,"  she  said,  looking  back  at 
him  straight ;  but  then  her  head  sank,  and  her  lashes 
drooped.  She  did  not  love  him,  but  she  must  not  pro- 
claim it  so  proudly.  Was  it  not  her  shame  to  have 
been  so  fickle  rather  than  her  pride? — her  shame  to 
bury  deep  down  in  her  heart,  not  her  pride  to  call  out 
openly. 

Otto  seeing  her  stand  thus  abashed,  felt  a  new  hope 
springing  up.  She  would  not  stand  thus  reddening 
before  him  if  she  did  not  love  him. 

"  Yes,  you  love  me  still — do  not  deny  it."  He  sprang 
forward  towards  her,  and  would  have  seized  her  hands, 
but  she  snatched  them  away  when  his  fingers  had  only 
touched  the  tips  of  hers. 

"  Don't  touch  me  !  —  don't  come  near  me  ! "  she 
shrieked,  in  a  voice  so  shrill,  that  it  hardly  sounded  like 
her  own ;  and  she  started  back,  her  proud  eyes  dilating 
with  a  sudden  wrathful  light,  her  proud  lips  quivering 
with  passionate  defiance.  "  No,  I  do  not  love  you,  Baron 
Otto  Bodenbach.  I  am  ashamed  of  ever  having  loved 
you.  You  are  nothing  to  me  but  a  miserable  memory. 
How  dare  you  approach  me  in  that  way  ?  You  are  the 
bridegroom  of  Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska." 

Otto  shivered,  as  if  on  that  warm  spring  day  there 
could  be  any  cold  in  the  air.  The  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  touched  him  like  an  icicle  in  the  very  heat  of 
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his  passion.  He  drew  back  and  put  up  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

"  Do  not  mention  her  name,  I  will  not  hear  it.  I 
must  have  your  love  again.  You  must  be  mine,  mine 
for  ever.  I  will  do  anything  to  win  it  back.  I  will  let 
fortune  go  to  the  winds,"  and  he  groaned,  and  struck 
his  forehead  again,  talking  like  a  man  raving ;  the 
passion  that  was  shaking  him  made  him  pitiful  to 
behold.  He  really  did  believe,  blinded  as  he  was  now 
by  the  glamour  of  her  presence,  that  fortune  and  riches 
were  nothing  to  him. 

"  You  will  not  let  your  fortune  go  to  the  winds,"  she 
answered,  still  trembling  with  the  vehemence  of  ]^ev 
words.  "  You  love  it  too  much  ;  and  even  if  you  did, 
even  if  you  gave  up  everything  now,  you  would  never 
gain  me  back  again — never.  I  would  not  take  your 
love  again  if  it  was  the  only  love  on  earth,  and  if  it 
was  to  make  me  the  richest  woman  on  earth.  I  want 
to  cut  away  every  memory  of  ever  having  loved  you." 
She  turned  as  she  spoke  to  her  desk  on  the  table  where 
she  had  been  writing,  and  with  quick,  feverish  lingers 
she  opened  it  and  took  out  some  letters  and  his  photo- 
graph, which  she  had  long  since  torn  from  her  diary. 
He  stood  by  watching  her  in  sullen  anger.  From  the 
height  of  excited  raving  he  had  fallen  to  dogged 
quietude.  He  believed  now  that  she  did  not  love 
him. 

"  There — there — there  ! "  she  cried,  and  threw  them 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  The  white  paper  fluttered  down 
and  lay  unstirred  on  the  ground.    "  I  have  nothing  more 
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to  do  with  them  ;  and  you  will  send  mine  back  to  me  ; 
they  cannot  stay  in  your  hands  when  you  are  a  married 
man." 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  taunt  me  with  my  hateful  mar- 
riage. Do  you  imagine  that  there  will  be  anything 
but  wretchedness  for  me  in  it  ?  I  shall  be  miserable  as 
a  married  man." 

"  But  you  will  be  happy  as  a  rich  one ;  you  will  have 
fortune,  and  that  is  all  you  want." 

"  Fortune  is  nothing  without  you,"  he  said,  but  he 
felt  the  sting  of  truth  in  her  words.  Fortune  was 
very  much  to  him,  but  not  as  much  as  her  love — ^just 
then. 

"  It  will  give  you  happiness,"  she  said,  more  quietly, 
but  with  a  passing  look  of  scorn  ;  "  the  sort  of  happiness 
you  care  for." 

"  But  I  love  you,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp  that  was 
almost  a  sob  ;  and  he  looked  at  her  again  with  haggard 
eyes,  knowing  that  his  chance  was  gone,  that  his  suit 
was  hopeless. 

"  And  you  have  lost  me,"  she  answered,  not  proudly 
this  time,  but  sadly;  and  then  in  pity  for  him  she 
turned  to  go. 

"  Do  not  go  without  saying  you  forgive  me.  Can 
you  forgive  me,  Beata  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,"  she  said  slowly,  stopping  and 
turning  at  the  door.  "  It  was  not  your  fault  if  the 
trial  was  greater  than  your  strength; "  and  then  lower, 
half  to  herself,  she  added,  "  I  have  not  forgiven  myself 
for  having,  ever  fancied  that  I  loved  you." 
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As  she  ran  down  the  rickety  wooden  steps  with 
swift  feet,  pushing  back  her  hair  to  cool  her  face,  she 
saw  Arnold  not  far  off.  He  was  walking  towards  the 
house ;  for  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  pacing 
up  and  down,  half  on  guard,  half  in  waiting :  he  had 
not  told  his  father  of  the  unexpected  arrival.  Eeata 
ran  past  him  with  her  head  averted,  that  he  might  not 
read  the  trouble  in  her  face  ;  but  he  glanced  at  her 
sharply  as  she  passed  him,  and  stood  still  a  minute  on 
the  gravel  looking  after  her  flying  figure  till  she  van- 
ished among  the  trees.  He  did  not  know  what  had 
passed  within  in  the  sitting-room,  but  an  outline  of  it 
he  could  form  in  his  mind.  • 

The  warm  May  day  was  dying  off  into  coolness; 
there  were  no  more  checkered  lights  on  the  lawn,  and 
only  the  topmost  flowers  of  the  horse-chestnut  trees 
were  golden  under  the  last  ray  of  the  departing  sun. 
Not  even  one  little  sparrow  was  about  now — the  top  of 
the  garden  wall  was  deserted  and  silent ;  they  had  all 
gone  off  to  bed,  and  tucked  their  heads  under  their 
brown  wings  :  they  would  need  to  begin  their  night's 
rest  early,  so  as  to  be  waking  and  up  next  morning  be- 
times, ready  to  welcome  the  sun  when  he  came  over 
the  distant  hills  to  look  at  the  world  again. 

Arnold  found  his  brother  in  the  sitting-room,  stand- 
ing near  the  table,  and  stuffing  away  something  into 
the  pocket  of  his  uniform — something  that  rustled  like 
paper. 

"  Look  here,  Arnold,"  said  Otto,  in  a  still  deeply- 
agitated  voice  ;  "  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
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I  will  send  you  a  sealed-np  packet  as  soon  as  I  get 
back  to  Ezeszolow ;  will  you  give  it  to — to  her  ?  "  lie 
stammered,  and  looked  at  his  brother. 

"  To  Fraulein  Lackenegg  ? "  completed  Arnold ;  "  yes, 
I  understand." 

"  To  her,  yes  :  but  don't  let  anybody  see  it ;  it  would 
not — not  do." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  Arnold,  much  as  Eeata 
said  to  him  five  minutes  before,  and  much  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  nobody  shall  see  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Otto,  huskily ;  then  a  second 
after  he  looked  up  at  his  brother,  "  I  suppose  there 
is  no  hope  for  me  ? " 

He  had  not  taken  Arnold  into  his  confidence  before 
about  this  matter ;  he  had  deceived  him  along  with  the 
others,  and  as  good  as  told  him  lies  on  the  subject ; 
but  just  at  this  moment  an  old  instinct  of  boyhood 
grew  alive  again.  He  had  always  asked  Arnold  for  ad- 
vice in  his  scrapes ;  sometimes  not  till  the  last  moment, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  mend,  for  it  was  Otto's  way  to 
go  on  neglecting  people  and  leaving  them  aside  when 
he  did  not  want  them,  and  then,  when  the  need  came, 
to  turn  to  them  and  throw  himself  on  their  mercy  with 
trusting  confidence ;  and  when  Otto  asked  for  help  in 
that  utter  abandonment  of  pride  and  obstinacy,  then 
he  usually  got  it,  even  from  those  he  had  offended 
most.  Arnold  could  not  help  him  now,  but  looking  at 
his  younger  brother,  as  he  stood  there  before  him,  every 
inch  a  man,  but  almost  a  child  in  the  helpless  confi- 
dence of  his  eyes,  the  elder  and  stronger  man  felt  him- 
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self  stirred  with  a  great  depth  of  brotherly  affection, 
and  by  a  very  keen  pity,  which  was  hardly  contempt. 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  for  you,  Otto.  You  don't 
want  me  to  advise  you  to  break  off  your  engagement  ? 
Surely  she  has  not  asked  you  to  do  so  ? " 

"  !N"o,  no,  she  has  not,  though  I  would  have  done  it ; 
I  told  her  so." 

"  You  offered  to  break  it  off?  " 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  you  would  have  married  her  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  I  would  do  anything  to  get  her  back,"  he  said, 
recklessly;  "I  w^as  engaged  to  her  before,  you  know." 

"  I  suspected  as  much ;  and  she  refused  ndV  when 
you  offered  again  ? " 

"  She  says  she  does  not  love  me  any  more ;  but  I 
cannot  believe,  I  will  not  believe  it.  She  used  to  love 
me,  she  told  me  so  often ;  it  must  be  her  pride  which 
will  not  let  me  see  it.     Arnold,  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  It  is  no  use  asking  me,"  said  Arnold,  his  face 
growing  clouded.  "If  you  had  been  open  with  me 
long  ago,  I  should  never  have  pressed  you  about  your 
marriage,  much  as  I  should  have  regretted  your  losing 
your  fortune  through  a  mesalliance  ;  you  should  have 
spoken  to  me  sooner,  Otto." 

Otto  made  no  denial ;  he  looked  at  his  brother  with 
an  air  of  deprecation,  which  was  the  same  as  saying, 
"Don't  scold  me!" 

Arnold  found  it  no  use  trying  to  harden  his  heart 
against  him.  "  I  would  help  you  now  if  I  could,  but  I 
cannot  advise  you  to  break  your  word  a  second  time." 
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"  One  thing  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Otto,  looking  up 
again,  "  I  am  not  as  bad  as  you  think  me ;  I  did  not 
break  my  word  to  her,  she  set  me  free  herself  because 
of  the  conditions  of  the  will." 

"  She  did  quite  right,"  said  Arnold,  gravely. 

"  And  I  was  a  fool  to  take  her  at  her  word,  was  I 
not?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Arnold,  and  he  turned  away. 


END   or  THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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